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BIG TREES, REDWOODS AND GUM TREES. 


By WALTER W. Froceatt. 


Various nations claim to have the largest trees in the 
world, others to have the oldest trees, but the Californians 
contend that they have both the oldest and largest trees 
to be found in any part of the world. 

; Clyde Fisher, in an article entitled, “Giants Among the 
Plants,” in the March number of “Natural History,” the of- 
ficial journal of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Says that California’s big tree, “General Sherman” (Sequoia 
gigantea) is “The largest and oldest living thing in the 
world, discovered and named by James Wolverton, 1879.” 

This redwood is growing in Sequoia National Park. 
There are two species of Sequoia, the Coast Redwood, 
Sequoia sempervirens, which is the tallest but not the 
largest in girth, and S. gigantea. The former ranges from 
Southern Oregon to Monterey country, California, the latter 
is confined to the great mountain valleys of California, of 
which, the Yosemite Valley, is one of the best known. 

The “General Sherman” tree is the largest redwood. 
The dimensions given in the Government Bulletin are 
diameter at the base of the trunk, 37.3 feet; diameter a 
Pied feet above the ground, 18.7 feet; height, 273.9 
eet. 

There are taller redwoods in Calaveras Grove—up to 
350 feet in height—but not so large in girth. There is a 
very fine cross-section of the “Mark Twain” tree trunk in 
the British Museum of Natural History. 

Lieut.-Col. Butler (in “Far Out: Rovings Retold”) when 
he visited the redwood forests of California, in 1880, com- 
mented on the naming of these giants after notable citi- 
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zens of the United States. He says: “Almost every big tree 
has now its title. The political heroes of the Democratic or 
Republican parties in the Pacific slope, as well as the wider 
known celebrities of the Central Government of Washing- 
ton, have given names to these grand old trees, names 
terribly discordant with the scene; Rufus B.. Crooks ap- 
pears upon a brass plate on one tree; a little further on 
Colonal S. P. B. Scott is cut in a marble tablet hung against 
another; then President Grant, Longfellow, Stanton, and 
Mrs. Stanton meet the eye; the name of Cobb appears 
upon a seventh tree, and finally George Washington crowns 
the lot.” 

In the “Saturday Evening Post” (April, 1925), there is 
a very fine account of this Californian forest land called 
Redwood Dividends. 

In it the writer points out that the redwood timber of 
commerce is not from the large species, but from the 
slimmer, coastal pines, Sequoia sempervirens. The Pacific 
Coast States contain the last great commercial body of soft 
wood timber remaining in America, and, for our use, prob- 
ably in the entire world. Roughly, about 500.000 acres. 
have been cut off, and something like 900,000 acres remain.’ 
Some 10,000 acres have been preserved from the lumber- 
man, some for parks, and the rest, along the great Red- 
wood Highway, where, if the “Save the Redwood League” 
can obtain sufficient support, to protect the frowning pine 
trees, this will remain, one of the most (CEMIAEGM forest 
lined roadways in the world. 

The statements regarding the exact age of the giants. 
of the redwood forests seem open to doubt. A badly burnt 
tree in the Calaveras Grove is said to be 4,000 years old,. 
and others standing are claimed to be 5,000 years old in 
Fisher’s article. 

Ellsworth Huntington (in ‘Secret of the Big Trees”) 
writes: “How old the oldest trees may be is not yet cer- 
tain, but I have counted the rings of 79 which were over 
2,000 years of age, three that were over 3,000 and one that 
was 3,150. In the days of the Trojan War, and of the 
exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt the oldest tree was a 
sturdy sapling.” 

In Australia, there are two species of large pine trees, 
which grow in the rain forests of the coastal regions of 
New South Wales and Queensland, namely, the Hoop Pine, 
Araucaria cunninghami, and the Bunya Bunya Pine, A. 
bidwelli, but, although of great age, and towering up 
through the jungle, they are not our largest trees. 
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STATE FOREST, BALLARAT, VICTORIA. 
Showing young Eucalyptus forest. 


(Block by kind permission Govt. Printer, 
; Sydney.) 


The tallest trees in the world are among our hard wood 
myrtles, which are to be found in the deep forest lands of 
Gippsland, Victoria, and in Tasmania. They belong to the 
genus Eucalyptus, containing 478 described species, and 97 
varieties, which have not been given specific rank. Collec- 
tively, they are known as “Gum Trees,” not a very happy 
name, because they do not exude any gum; the red ma- 
terial which forms “gum veins” in the timber and oozes 
out of the damaged sap wood, through the bark, is kino, a 
dull-red hard brittle substance when dry on the tree 
trunks. Many of the timber trees have popular names 
which are applied to various species in different districts; 
for example, the “Blue Gum” of Tasmania and Victoria, 
Eucalyptus globulus, is a very different tree to Eucalyptus 
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saligna, the “Blue Gum” of the Sydney coast. The gum 
trees are the dominant trees of the whole of Australia, 
great-stemmed forest trees in the rich coastal lands tower- 
ing up into the heavens, stunted spindle stemmed dwarf 
shrubs of the mallee lands of the arid interior, varying in 
form and size, according to quality of soil and climatic con- 
ditions. 

The tallest tree in the world is Eucalyptus amygdalina, 
the giant gum, attaining a height of over 400 feet. in shel- 
tered forest glens in south-eastern Victoria. Von Mueller 
says: “Mr. G. W. Robertson, surveyor, measured a tree at 
the foot!of Baw-Baw Mountain which was 471 feet long. 
Another tree in the Cape Otway ranges.was found to be 
415 feet long and 15 feet in diameter, where cut for felling, 
at a considerable height above the ground. Another tree 
measured at the base of the trunk was 69 feet in circum- 
ference, at 12 feet from the ground; it had a diameter of 
14 feet, at 78 feet a diameter of 9 feet, at 144 feet a dia- 
meter of 8 feet, and at 210 feet a diameter of 5 feet.” 

It stands the frost, and is a rapid grower; a specimen 
‘grown in the south of France attained a height of 50 feet 
in 8 years. 

The Tasmanian Blue Gum, Eucalyptus globulus, is the 
best known of.all our gum trees, because it is planted and 
cultivated in so many parts of the world—America, Africa, 
Italy and India. A blue gum planted in India grew to 100 
feet in height, and 6 feet in girth in 12 years. The wood is 
valuable, and ship builders have cut keels 120 feet in length 

-from a trunk. ‘Trees have been measured 350 feet in 
height. 

Karri, Eucalyptus diversicolor, grows in forests in South 
Western Australia, and large quantities of karri timber are 
marketed. It is another of our tall trees. It attains a 
height of 400 feet, and stems have been measured without 
a branch 300 feet from the ground. 

Blackbutt, Eucalyptus pilularis, has a wide range along 
the eastern coast of Australia, and medium sized trees grow 
in the vicinity of Sydney, where it was one of the best 
timber yielding hardwoods, much used for flooring. Camara 
and Kirton measured a blackbutt on the south coast of 
N.S.W. which was nearly 300 feet in height and gave a 
girth of 45 feet. The blackbutt has a rough, dark bark, 
from which it takes its popular name. 

The Red Gum, Eucalyptus rostrata, takes its aajnitete 
name from the deep red colour of its heart wood. It is a 
medium sized gum, exceptionally, attaining a height of 200 
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feet, with a very large trunk, white bark and spreading 
branches. There are scores of great gnarled red gums on 
the banks of the Murray and Darling Rivers, probably as 
old as any of the historic oaks of Great Britain. The heart. 
wood may decay, great limbs may be snapped off in the 
storms, but they develop fresh ‘tissue, and new branches 
shoot out to replace the broken ones. With their roots 
anchored in the stiff alluvial clay they can withstand any 
storm, and as no grass or herbage grows beneath them 
they are quite safe from the ravages of bush-fires. Unlike 
the pine trees, it is impossible to estimate the age of these: 
giant red gums from annular rings, because of the altered 
condition of the central heart-wood. 
The red gum has a remarkable range over Australia,. 


for it fringes the banks of all our great rivers, all the water 


courses, Swamps and lagoons inland from the Murray River 
in the south to the Leonard River in the north-west Kim- 
berly, across to the Flinders, Northern Queensland. ‘The 
seedlings grow very rapidly, after low land near the rivers: 
has been flooded. Some years ago, after two prolonged 
fioods on the Lachlan River. millions of young red gums 
grew up, covering the land with close thickets. The red 
gum has been largely cultivated in other countries, and 
thrives well in tropical countries, resisting the severest 
heat in Algeria and India. In Mauritius and Reunion it 
has resisted the hurricanes better than all the other trees. 
In the latter island one red gum grew to a height of 65: 
feet in six years. The Manna Gum, Eucalyptus viminalis, 
is a medium sized tree in most parts of New South Wales, 
but when it springs up in rich mountain soil it grows up: 
into a handsome, smooth, white stemmed tree, reaching a 
height of 300 feet with a stem up to 15 feet in diameter. 
It takes its name of Manna gum from the crumb-like 
melitox-manna which is producéd on the leaves and often 
so abundantly that it covers the ground beneath. — 

The Woollybutt, Eucalyptus longifolia, a fine tree which 
takes its popular name from the texture of the outer sur- 
face of the bark. In Victoria and New South Wales, it is. 
a valuable timber tree, growing in coastal valleys. and often 
attains a height of 200 feet and considerable girth. 

In considering the big trees of the Australian forests 
one could hardly omit the giant of our semi-tropical forests, 
the Red Cedar, Cedrela toona. The earlier botanists give it 
specific rank under the name of Cedrela australis, but it is 
now considered to be the same species as the Indian Red 
Cedar, Cedrela toona. In the old days it had 2 wide range 
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along the. coast from below Sydney up to the hills of Cape’ 
York, North Queensland. The giant specimens come from 
the tropical scrubs of Cairns and Atherton, North Queens- 
land. ee 

Trees from northern New South Wales have been re- 
corded reaching a height of 200 feet, but it is in the girth 
of the stem that they are remarkable. Dr. Woolls noted a 
red cedar from Queensland which yielded 30,000 super- 
ficial feet of timber when milled. 

One of the most striking exhibits in the timber section 
of the Technological Museum, Sydney, is a polished red 
cedar slab. It is 24 inches thick, 18 feet in length and 144 
feet wide. .It was cut from a tree which grew on the 
Atherton tableland, inland from Cairns, North Queensland. 
The age of this tree estimated from the annular rings was 
350 years. M 3 i 

Australia.may not have trees as large in girth as those 
growing in the redwood forests of California, but we can: 
certainly claim to have the tallest trees in the world in our 
hardwood forests. 


Gincer Liny.—Hedychium aiba-coronarium, known. as 
the Ginger Lily, Butterfly Lily and Garland flower is a 
native of Asia. About 30 species of Hedychium are known: 

It is closely allied to the Ginger plant, Zingiber 
officinale, and is easily grown in a warm, damp position. 
It flowers in the autumn. but is at its best in glasshouses, 
where it will bloom all the year round. 

The flowers are white, blended with pale yellow, and 
sweetly scented, but the perfume is considered heavy in 
small rooms.—J. HAWLEY. 


Rice-PAPER TrEE—Aralia papyrifera, popularly known 
as the Rice-paper tree, derived its name in Eurove through 
the erroneous idea that the paper was made from the rice 
plant, Oryza sativa. The Paper-tree is a native of the 
swampy forests of Formosa and grows to a height of about 
four or five feet. The pithy stem is rolled on a flat, hard 
surface against sharp knives by which it is cut into long 
ivory-coloured strips of a fine texture. It is dyed various 
colours and is used extensively in the making of artificial 
flowers. Large white sheets of this paper are used by native 
artists for water colour drawings. 

The specimen exhibited was grown at Lindfield. 

—J. HAWLEY. 
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AN “INTELLIGENT” SPIDER. 


By N. L. Roserts. 


In a recent issue of The Australasian reference was 
made to a remarkable method of web-building adopted by 
a South Australian spider. The method involved such an 
obvious departure from normal practice that I wrote to 
Mr. Gavin Lucas, of Unley Park, for: fuller information. 
Mr. Lucas replied: — 


“T am only too glad to Supplement my note to The 
Australasian. Unfortunately, I cannct supply a photo of 
the web as, shortly after writing, my special spider and 
two others I was watching disappeared—presumably the 
hornets. My gardener tells me he has seen them con- 
structing their mud nests. The two others were just the 
ordinary common garden spiders, not versed in dynamics 
and wind resistance. On the other side I have made a 
rough sketch of the lay-out of the web. On receipt of your 
letter I went out to the garage door to see if I could send 
you a sample of web thread with pebbles attached, but it 
had gone. It was easy for my spider to secure the pebbles: 
It went down to the ground with a thread, picked up a 
pebble, then proceeded a foot up, wrapped the strand of 
web around it, and cut off the surplus. My friend, Dr. 
Pulleine (an authority), says he has seen’a piece of wood 
used, or one pebble, but not two.’ 

Professor Lloyd Morgan, a foremost student of animal 
behaviour, lays it down as an axiom, in The Animal Mind, 
that any instance of animal behaviour must not be ex- 
plained as the outcome of higher mental processes, if it 


Electric light cables 


Rough weather anchorage 
with two pebbles, just 
dragging onthe ground. 
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can fairly be interpreted as the outcome of mental pro- 
cesses which stand lower in the order of development. Ap- 
plying this principle to abnormal insect behaviour, what 
conclusions may be drawn? Dr. and Mrs. Peckham startled 
the entomological world a few years ago by recording an 
observation of a wasp which used a small pebble to ‘“ham- 
mer” the soil on top of its filled-in burrow. 

As several similar observations have been recorded, it 
is probable that the element of “fore-experience” entered 
into the operation, so that what was originally, perhaps, a 
purely fortuitous experience, became fixed as a serviceable 
habit. This would be a gradually observed and normal 
mode of development in insect habits based on “perception” 
as a result of action. Professor Morgan writes: ‘In the 
case of some insects there is, I think, good evidence that 
they do ‘profit by experience.’ If they learn to do things 
better and differently to meet new circumstances, they pre- 
sumably behave with ‘expectation’ on these later occasions, 
based on the experience they have gained on previous oc- 
casions.” 

Looking back to the earliest evolutionary periods of 
spider history, there must have been a time when all the 
fixed instinctive conduct of to-day was in an “emergent” 
state and subject to new developments. A “chance” 
achievement, if repeated often enough, tends to become a 
fixed instinctive habit. For this reason the “behaviour” of 
insects and animals remains an open book in which one 
may find new and interesting records. 

I am indebted to Mr. E. H. Zeck for a reproduction of 
the sketches sent by Mr. Lucas. 


BEETLES ATTRACTED TO ' LIGHT. 


Among many insects attracted to light in large numbers 
during the summer of 1930, at Ryde, N.S.W., were the small 
scarab beetles, Sericesthis (Scitala) pruinosa. The attract- 
ting light was a 75 watt electric globe, and the windows 
through which the beetles entered faced the west from 
which direction the beetles flew. On three consecutive 
evenings the beetles were captured and counted, the pro- 
portions of sexes being as follows:—On December 1, 18 
females, 42 males. On December 2, 69 females, 94 males. 
On December 3, 49 females, 88 males, The larvae of these 
beetles, popularly known as “white curl grubs,” sometimes 
damage the roots of strawberry plants.—E. H. Zeck. 
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’NEW ENGLAND NOTES. 


—_——- 


By Rev. E. N. McKie. 


The following notes, which are really random jottings, 
may be of some interest to southern members. 

New England is a rather extensive tableland. and af- 
fords abundant scope for the scientific activities of the 
geologist, botanist and entomologist, and this field has long 
called for active workers. The geological problems alone, 
constitute an alluring subject, and the elucidation of its 
tectonic history will have striking results relative to the 
stratiography of other parts of this State and southern 
Queensland. The nature of the rocks, their weathering, 
the soils derived, and the watershed, climate and rainfall 
call the great subject of ecology to the threshold, and it 
is to be hoped this auxiliary science will not be left too 
long on the doorstep. 

These notes are sent at the request of the president, 
and do not presume to trespass on geological preserves, but 
are desultory jottings on plant life. ~ 

Grasses——The most valuable grasses, from the pastoral 
point of view, in New England, are those of the genus, 
Danthonia, “Wallaby Grasses.’ These grasses grow in 
areas deficient in phosphorus; and show up in the frost 
and cold when other genera are bleached and useless. They 
root strongly and stool out. 

Unfortunately, the taxonomy of this group is confused 
and unsatisfactory, but, using extant terminology, the chief 
members are grouped as follows:— 

D. penicillata, one of this series, often called D. race- 
mosa, is a very valuable grass. Sheep thrive and fatten 
on it. ; 

Others found on the tableland are forms of D. pallida, 
often tall, rank and not so desirable. The excellent “Wal- 
laby Grass,” D. semiannularis, is wide-spread, and some 
pretty forms with purple outer glumes are to be detected. 
Occasionally, small areas are found carpeted with the low- 
growing D. carphoides.. Another member, D. pilosa, also 
valuable, has a broader leaf blade than the members of 
the D. peniciliata group. Other Danthonias have been col- 
lected, but await a competent revision of the genus to be 
satisfactorily placed. These grasses form the bulk of per- 
manent natural pastures. 

A slender southern grass, Pentapogon quadrifidus, 
“Five-Awned Grass,” was Tecently collected at Ben 
Lomond; it is a more familiar member of the Monaro as- 
sociation, 
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Another series of grasses, which is being monographed 
by Mr. C. E. Hubbard, of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
is the genus, Echinopogon, tribe Agrostideae, “Rough 
Bearded Grass.” These are widespread in New England, 
and there seem to be three or four species of the genus. 
They stand up to the frost, but are not good pasture 
grasses. One, often called Echinopogon ovatus, has been 
investigated by the Glenfield Veterinary Research Station 
and found guilty of causing “staggers” in sheep; the rough 
scabrid leaves promoting inflammation of the mucous lin- 
ing of the alimentary tract. 

Some interesting forms of the Native Fescue grasses 
await investigation; superficially they resemble Festuca 
duriuscula or F. rubra. 

A fairly long list of weeds in New England could be 
compiled, but some have come from distant parts to rear 
their defiant heads in this area, to wit, Echium planta- 
gineum, Paterson’s Curse. Another, Hypericum perfora- 
tum, St. John’s Wort, reputed to be St. Columba’s favourite 
flower, has appeared in a limited area. This plant may 
have been amenable on the miniature islet of Iona, but its 
record in Victoria and Riverina is very bad. The Guyra in- 
vasion has been traced to chaff imported from the Wagga 
district. Pheasant’s Eye, Adonis autumnalis, has been giv- 
ing stockowners a worrying time on the Macintyre River, 
near Inverell. 

Another newcomer is the Deptford Pink, Dianthus 
armeria. Hemlock, Conium maculatum, is not uncom- 
mon, and has even been carefully tended by the unwary 
in pots as the “Carrot Fern.” So far there have been no 
inquests. : 

The subject of the genus, Eucalyptus, is one to kindle 
enthusiasm. An authentic census of the species from the 
different districts of the State might form an interesting 
contribution in The Australian Naturalist. No such census 
of the New England species is here proposed. There are 
some interesting and involved specimens which await solu- 
tion. The “Ash” group, for instance, have hardly been 
considered to trespass from their southern and central 
provenance, but only the other day Mr. R. H. Luke, of the 
Forestry Commission, collected material of Eucalyptus fas- 
tigata from the Butterleaf Swamp, east of Glen Innes. 

The writer found £. goniocalyx, Mountain Gum, a 
southern species, at Wollomombi Gorge, 25 miles east of 
Armidale, the previous most northerly record being that of 
the late Mr. J. H. Maiden, from Hanging Rock, 40 miles 
south-east of Tamworth. 
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Boronias.—There are a few species of this genus on 
the high country, the chief being B. microphylla, at an | 
altitude of 4,300 ft. The lower levels exhibit this species at 
its best, where it has occasionally for company B. poly- 
galifolia. Emmaville and Torington exhibit B. microphylla 
and B. whitei. Mention will not be made here of other 
species, which are to be found where the New England 
plateau crosses the State boundary into Queensland. 

The species recently described by Mr. E. Cheel as B. 
dentigeroides has been taken at Backwater, near Guyra, at 
a height of 4,500 ft. Here some twiggy bushes were found 
5 to 6 ft. high with their striking foliage. Early material 
of this species is reputed to have been taken by Baron von 
Mueller’s collector, the late Charles Stuart, at Timbarra; 
the last-mentioned spot is further north, about 15 miles 
east of Tenterfield. ; 


A NATIVE FLOWER GARDEN. 


A party of about 50 members visited the Vaucluse 
Public School wild flower garden at the invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. K. Buchanan, on December 3, 1932, and viewed 
the area which the children of the school, for the last three 
years, have been developing and protecting, so that it may 
be restored, as near as possible, to its original beauty. 

The site, before the school was built, was covered with 
beautiful. native flowers, and the children have: since been 
caring for and planting native shrubs and trees which now 
number over 300. Many varieties of Acacia and Eucalyptus, 
together with Callistemon, Kurrajong, Stenocarpus, Ster- 
culia, etc., have been planted and now the smaller shrubs 
are being developed. 

Bird feeders have also been erected to encourage the 
birds. Mr. Gallard showed many interesting insects he had 
found whilst wandering round the grounds. 


Nux Vomica.—Strychnos nux vomica is a small tree 
growing in India, China and East Indies. The fruit is a 
large berry, resembling an orange, in the pulp of which the 
disc-shaped seeds are embedded. From the seeds strych- 
nine and brucine, very poisonous alkaloids, are obtained. 

I am informed that the tree is found in northern parts 
of Australia.—J. POWELL. 
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By Mosr Revp. Dr. J. W. Dwyer. 

In a recent issue of the §.M. Herald some correspondent 
was giving advice as to sowing of wattle or acacia seeds, 
and advised using boiling water for some ten hours in 
order to soften the hard testa of the seed. In giving this 
advice, however, the correspondent said that his (or her) 
experiment was made with Acacia Baileyana or the Coota- 
mundra wattle. From my experience, I find that there is 
not the same need with that species, to use heat, as with 
others. 

Acacia Baileyana grows easily with a fair amount of 
water. I have only recently (January) found dozens ot 
tiny seedlings under the acacia trees of that species, with 
nothing hotter than the December and January sun’s rays. 
I also have found A. podalyriaefolia seedlings under the 
trees, but not so many. Mr. Maiden, of revered memory. 
used to advise putting acacia seeds into boiling water and 
letting them soak for three or four hours, and I have got 
good results by following that practice. : 

Acacia seedlings are hard to transplant, and it is a 
good thing to either sow each seed in a small pot, or to 
transfer it to a pot before it has made its rather long 
root, and, afterwards, to plant it in its place without dis- 
turbing the root system. 

Yet, I have dug up some in the bush when 9 fair size, 
and transferred them to pot and back to the ground. It 
was a seedling of A. undulifolia, a very nice shrubby thing. 
Also a rather big specimen of A. montana, another nice in- 
land shrub, was transferred with a bag wrapped round the 
roots and carried five miles to a garden with good results. 

It is a pity the gardens and parks are not planted with 
many of the shrubby wattles, which adorn our wild bush- 
lands, but will soon be as extinct as the dodo. 

Around Sydney there are many nice shrubby types 
which should adorn gardens, even if they never flowered, 
Acacia discolor, linifolia, longifolia, suaveolens, linearis, 
and easy enough to grow about Sydney. 

From the interior there are A. undulifolia, montana, 
cultriformis, which are or can be made shrubby by prun- 
ing after flowering. The daintiest of all are A. cardiophylla 
or Wyalong wattle, and A. lineata, lunata, obliqua which 
thrive in dry areas and can be made into beautiful shrubs. 
In Victoria and other States there are others too numerovs 
to mention, but lovers of the wild things should try to pro- 
pagate some of them before the vandals burn them all. | 
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I have grown three wattles, so similar to each other, 
that I am wondering if they are diverse species at all. They 
are A. neritfolia, adunca and linearifolia. The last-nameu 
I dug up as a seedling out near The Rock in the Riverina, 
and I have never seen it elsewhere. These three species 
’ have similar linear-ianceolate leaves, varying in breadth 
from about one-eighth of an inch to about three-eighths 
and generally from three to six inches long, and each with 
a marginal gland about half an inch above the petiole. 
Their flowers are very similar in colour, and in their in- 
fiorescence, all racemose and the pods are more or less 
similar, though those of A. linearifolia are longer than 
neriifolia and those of adunca are shortest of all. 

I presume A. adunca was so called from the turned- 
back point on the phyllode, but A. linearifolia has a similar 
kind of point. All these grow into rather good sized trees, 
of twenty to forty feet high, with trunks of about 9 inches 
in diameter, or perhaps more. One of the peculiarities of 
A. linearifolia is that it keeps its bipinnate foliage till it 
has grown about 8 feet high, and one is expecting that it 
will be always of that type, but when a couple of years old, 
and about eight feet high, it does not develop the pinnae, 
but produces undeveloped linear lanceolate phyllodes. I 
saw one of them, when about forty feet high, burned in a 
bush-fire, so that all its leaves were withered and fell off, 
but the tree survived. When it recovered, it put forth new 
leaves all over its branches, and they were all bipinnate 
leaves of the “baby” type. Other wattles do this to some 
extent, but few to the same extent as A. linearifolia. 


UNUSUAL WARATAH SEEDS. 


Two heads of waratah seeds observed by me were un- 
usual, owing to the fact that the pods on each stem, twelve 
and sixteen respectively, constituted a large number for 
each individual group. 

The pods were about four inches long and half an inch 
in diameter and, as one flower head was riper than the 
other, having opened seed-pods; it displayed within the 
winged seeds which may be likened to weighted feathers. 
When the seed-pods begin to ripen they turn down the op- 
posite way to the shape of the flower, so that instead of 
being grouped together upwards they bend down to the 
stem and almost meet again. This is very favourable for 
_ the spreading of the seeds, as the pods, being bent almost 

to a semicircular shape, split easily, and release, to the 
mercy of the wind, about twenty or thirty embryo wara- 
tahs, each bearing a small fibrous wing.—A. E. Norris. 
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NOTES ON THE HABITS OF A WASP. 


Recorded by Davin Hackney, communicated by 
K. C. McKEown. 


Following on an abstract of my lecture on Ants and 
Bees, published in a daily paper, the following interesting 
account of field observations on the habits of a wasp were | 
received from: Mr. David Hackney, of Buxton. 

The description of the habits of the insect would in- 
dicate that it was probably a species of “Sand wasp” of the 
family Sphecidae. : 

Mr. Hackney’s communication is as follows:—‘I am 
writing you an account of some observations made, con- 
cerning a long black bee, or hornet. I was very interested 
in observing how it worked, and, as it evidently belonged to 
one of the orders you described, thought 1t might be of in- 
terest to you. 

“My attention was first drawn to it, in the grounds of 
the premises where I live, by its flying round me in circles, 
with what appeared to be, evil intent, and, as it was an 
insect about an inch in length and shaped like a “bull- 
dog” ant, I moved off a few paces. Then it alighted on 
the ground and disappeared down a small hole in the hard 
soil. It did not emerge during the next few minutes so no 
further notice was taken of it, and thus ended my first 
observation. 

“About a week or ten days afterwards, while talking to 
a friend, he drew my attention to littie puffs of dust on 
the ground, nearby, and on jooking closer found it was the 
black wasp. It was evidently enlarging the hole and bring- 
ing the earth up, and “tipping” it about ten inches away 
from the opening. It did not lay the earth down, but 
tipped it up into the air, causing the puffs of dust. The 
speed with which it worked was amazing, for no sooner 
had it tipped its load than it rushed back, sometimes fly- 
ing, to the hole, and hardly had it disappeared into it when 
it was out again with a fresh load. Its wings were short 
and shiny and about half the length of the body. We 
watched for about ten minutes, and then my second ob- 
servation concluded. 

“It was another week or ten days later that I again 
paused near the hole, when the wasp began to fly around 
me in what appeared to be an angry mood. On looking at 
the hole I was surprised’ to see that it was closed with a 
little flat pebble, just the size of the hole. There were 
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many little pebbles lying close to the hole, and, thinking 
that one had accidentally fallen into it, and that the wasp 
was unable to enter its excavation, may have been the 
cause of its excitement, I stood back and watched. 

“The wasp alighted and walked round the pebble, then 
worked, as I imagined, to move it, but its intentions did 
not run on these lines. It just moved the pebble round a 
little and then picked up another one and placed it on top 
of the other. It continued this process, sometimes picking 
up a little pebble and discarding it, and selecting another 
until it had completed a perfect pavement on top of the 
first pebble, after which it rammed them with its head. It 
then turned round and started kicking the dust over the 
top of its “pavement” until it was entirely covered over 
During this operation it frequently rammed the soil with 
its Read, and when it had finished levelling and ramming 
it stood up and fanned with its wings until the surface was 
quite smooth and level with the surrounding ground. The 
wasp walked round the site a few times, as if to inspect, 
then flew away towards the scrub and was not seen again. 

“I was curious to see what this labour and ‘brain work’ 
was about, so, with great care, dug and found a little cham- 
ber, about the size of a small walnut, toward one side of 
the tunnel, at about two inches below the surface of the 
soil. 

“The little chamber was packed with five green grass- 
hoppers of various sizes, together with a dirty-white little 
grub, about three-sixteenths of an inch in length. I had 
expected to find some eggs, but it seems evident to me that 
when I first observed the wasp it was rearing the grub, 
and it was only after a certain time had elapsed that it 
was sealed up. 

“T placed the lot into a small bottle for observation, 
but unfortunately corked it too tightly and the grub died.” 


GINGER PLant.—Zingiber officinale, the ginger plant, is 
a perennial reed-like plant, grown in the warmer parts of 
ia and cultivated throughout the tropics. 
It is believed to have come originally from southern 
Arabia. The rhizome is one of the ancient spices of the 
east —_J. Hawley. 


[Strasburger gives a coloured illustration of this plant, 
together with its flowers, in his Text-book of Botany. The 
flowers are yellow, with conspicuous violet and spotted 
labellum. The bracts are large ane at their margins 
brightly coloured —Epiror. ] 
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REVIEWS. 


By W.W.F. 


“What Butterfly is That’??—By Dr. G. A. Waterhouse, 
illustrated by Neville W. Cayley. 

This book consists of 270 pages, a fine index and has 
239 figures in colour of nearly all the known butterflies of 
Australia. This is a great work on butterflies, and there is 
an immense amount of first-hand information crowded into 
its pages, making it indispensable to everyone interested in 
our Lepidoptera, upon which order Dr. Waterhouse is a 
world-wide authority. 

The author, however, has not been happy in his choice 
of popular names, 2 difficult task at any time. To call a 
group of dainty Delias, “Jezabels,’ and to brand one with 
the popular name “Nigidus Jezabel” seems rather unkind 
to these poor butterflies. Among the Blues, the popular 
name of “Black and White Tit,’ does not sound like the 
name of an insect, while the Ewploeas are popularised as 
“Crows,” and the name, “Darwin Two-brand Crow,” might 
be taken for the name of a cattle station. 

The adoption of the specific name in the popular name 
is rather startling to the young naturalist when trying to 
write out “Phigalioides Skipper.” 

A copy of this publication has kindly been presented 
to the Library of the Society by Dr. Waterhouse. 


“The Trees of New South Wales.”—By R. H. Anderson, 
BSc., Agr., Assistant Botanist, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 
and Lecturer in Forestry, Sydney University. 

This book, published by the Government Printer, is a 
popular account of our forest trees, and is illustrated with 
many reproductions of photographs. A great deal of the 
contents, previously appeared in a series of articles, contri- 
buted by the author, in the pages of The Agricultural 
Gazette of New South Wales. It is a practical and useful 
work, of 224 pages, which should be in the hands of every 
field naturalist and tree-lover. 

A copy of this publication has kindly been presented 
to the Library of the Society by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


“A Nature Lover’s. Notebook.’—This book is published 
under the auspices of the Nature Lovers’ League, Adelaide, 
§.A., and is edited with a foreword by Dr. Herbert Basedow. 
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The author, Tom Paine Bellchambers, was a man of 
many parts, who turned his hand to various things, but 
was always a true bush naturalist, and contributed many 
articles on popular natural history to the South Australian 
newspapers. 

He acquired land and formed a sanctuary at Humbug 
Scrub, in 1905, where he lived and worked, surrounded by 
birds and animals. When he died on July 18, 1929, he was 
Jaid to rest there. 

_ The book is a collection of articles upon the lives of 
the birds and animals, notes upon the flowers and plants, 
tramps through the bush, and observations on Nature’s 
ways. It is well illustrated, and is an interesting addition 
to our library, presented by Mr. F. J. Ludowici, who visited 
Humbug Scrub Fauna Reserve recently. 


AUSTRALIAN TREES IN CYPRUS. 


The following, extracted from a letter forwarded to Mr. 
W.W. Froggatt, March, 1933, by the Conservator of Forests 
in Cyprus, will be of interest to members:— 


“with regard to Australian species of Eucalyptus and 
Acacia, I am glad to inform you that they both do wonder- 
fully well in Cyprus. I do not doubt that they will do 
equally well in Palestine. I have seen Acacia cyanophylla 
and Eucalyptus rostrata there growing well. In Cyprus we 
have an area of 140 acres planted with Eucalyptus, and 
2,828 acres planted with Acacia. 

“The species growing well are:—Acacia cyanophylla, 
Acacia farnesiana, Acacia cyclops, Acacia velonoides, Acacia 
longifolia, Acacia lophantha, Eucalyptus  tereticornis, 
Eucalyptus resinifera, Eucalyptus globulus, Eucalyptus 
corynocalyx, Eucalyptus cornuta, Eucalyptus  crebra, 
Eucalyptus rostrata, Eucalyptus amygdalina, Eucalyptus 
polyanthemos, Eucalyptus leucoxylon, Casuarina quadri- 
valvis, and Casuarina equisetifolia.” 


Ivory Nuts or CommercE.—Phytelephas macrocarpa is 
a small South American palm, the seeds of which harden 
to form the Ivory Nuts or Vegetable Ivory of Commerce. 

They are exported to England and the United States 
of America, where they are used as a substitute for the 
elephant’s tusk in the manufacture of buttons and other 
small articles—J. Powe tu. 
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NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 


Proceedings. 
NoveEMBER, 1932. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of tne Society was 
heid in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, November 1, 1932, at 7.45 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 50 members and visitors present. 

Members’ Evening.—Two lecturettes were delivered— 
one by Mr. W. W. Froggatt on the “Red Cedar,” and the 
other by Mr. David G. Stead on “Beautiful Trees in Western 
Australia.” Both were illustrated with excellent lantern 
slides. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Lewis S. Rose, Cali- 
fornian Academy of Science, Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, re exchange of plants. From Mr. V. A. Sanders, - 
Belibird. Reverend Norman McKie, Guyra. Parks and 
Playgrounds Movement of N.S.W., re annual meeting. 
Linnean Society of N.S.W. re “Australian Naturalist.” 
Librarian to the Parliament of the Commonwealth, Can- 
berra, re “Australian Naturalist.” Miss T. Y. Harris re 
nomination of members and lecturette. 

Treasurer’s Statement—The Hon. Treasurer’ (Mr. John: 
Powell) tabled his monthly statement, which showed a 
credit balance of £18/1/5. 

New Members.—Miss Nash was unanimously elected a 
member of the Society. 

Nomination of Members——Miss J. Michael, 85 Aber- 
crombie Street; Bexley. Nominated by Miss McKellon, 
seconded. by Miss.D. Dobbin. Miss Jean Colditz, 9 Beach 
- Street, Kogarah, and Miss Joyce Cowell, 91 Ewart Street, 
Dulwich Hill. Nominated by Miss T. Y. Harris, seconded 
by Miss D. Dobbin. 

The President drew the attention of members to the 
recent deaths of Miss Lily F. Parkes and Mr. T. G Sloane, 
who were old members of the Society. Members stood in 
silence as a mark of respect. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Miss T. Y. Harris: Specimens 
of Aloes and Cactus. 

Mr. J. Hawley.—Cactus, Grevillea buzifolia, Callistemon 
tanceolatus, Pultenaea, Syncarpia, Melaleuca. 

Mr. John Powell.—Specimens of “Elephant Beetles.” 

Miss H. McAnene.—Specimen of Coccid gall. 

Miss Jean Garling—Specimens of moss and lichens. 
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Miss R. Suttor—Emperor gum. moth, Antheraea 
eucalypti. 

Mr. Luke Gallard—Adult of the “moth lace-wing, " 
Ithone fusca, dragon flies, and sand flies. 


DECEMBER, 1932. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, December 6, 1932, at .7.45 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 70 members and visitors present. 

Lecture.—Mr. Tom Iredale, F.R.Z.S. (Conchologist to 
the Australian Museum), delivered an extremely interest- 
ing lecture on “Australian Shells,” illustrated with numer- 
ous lantern slides. The lecturer was accorded a hearty 
vote of thanks. : 

Excursion.—The excursion to the native flower gardens 
at Watson’s Bay Public School on December 3 was described 
by the President. 

The President aramaniitacal that Mrs. Park had kindly 
presented to the Society the paintings of native flowers 
executed by Mr. G. G. Park, our former honoured member. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Department of Agricul- 
ture re “The Trees of New South Wales,” by R. H. Anderson, 
B.Sc., issued by the Department, and forwarding copy to 
the Society. Mr. M. E. Gray advising names of birds and 
native flowers seen at Hazelbrook, N.S.W. ? 

Treasurer’s Statement.—The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. John 
Powell) tabled his monthly statement, which showed a 
credit balance of £21/18/7. 

New Members.—Miss J. Michael (ordinary member), 
Miss Jean Colditz, and Miss Joyce Cowell (junior members) 
were unanimously elected members of the Society. 

Nomination of Members:—Miss Helen Orton, 77 Forest 
Road, Arncliffe; Miss Jean Aiken, 14 Selwood Street, 
Brighton Le- Sands, and Miss Leila Wvust, 765 Rocky Point 
Road, Sans Souci. Nominated by Miss Jean Colditz and 
Miss Joyce Cowell, seconded by Miss Dolce Dobbin. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Mrs. Elliott: Specimens of 
water chestnut seeds from China. 

Mr. John Powell._Specimens of minerals, including 
turquoise, kaolin, yellow ochre or brown haematite from 
Queensland. Professor Abbott mentioned that a rust re- 
sistant paint was manufactured in New Zealand from 
haematite. 

Mr, W. W. Froggatt—Brush box from Kurrajong. 
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Mrs. Jenkins—Queensland chestnut. 

Mr. M. E.. Gray.—Specimens of grass, trigger plants,. 
and native slugs. 

Mr. Luke’ Gallard—The ‘“Apple- root borer” Leptops 
(hopei) squalidus which was causing damage to citrus 
trees. 

Mr. F. J. Dodd—Specimens of the butterfly Hetero- 
nymphe merope [Nymphalidae]. 

Professor A. J. Abbott.—Native flowers, including Ango- 
phora cordifolia, Helichrysum (Everlasting) , Conospermum, 
Grevillea buxifolia, Trachymene, Hakea, Bauera rubioides, 
Epacris, Blandfordia, and Persoonia. 

Miss McKillon.—Specimens of beetles (Coleoptera) . 

Mr. J. C. Ludowici—Specimens of beetles (Coleoptera) . 

FEBRUARY, 1933. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, February 7, 1933, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 46 members and visitors present. 

Lecture.—Mr. E. Gostelow delivered an extremely in- 
teresting lecture on the “Cuckoos of Australia,” which he 
illustrated with his own paintings of the various species. 

Correspondence.—Letter from the Secretary Australian 
Museum re Lecture Hall. 

Treasurer’s Statement—The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. John 
Powell) tabled his monthly statement, which showed a 
credit balance of £11/12/7. 

New Members.—Miss Helen Orton, Miss Jean Aiken, 
and Miss Leila West were unanimously "elected members of 
the Society.. 

' Nomination of Members.—Miss M. Quinn, 30 Moore 
Street, Coogee. Nominated by Miss Ferguson, seconded by 
Miss D. Dobbin. Mr. H. Teague, 83 Myall Street, Oatley, 
Miss Margaret Teague, 83 Myall Street, Oatley, Miss Hazel 
Urquhart, Marine Drive, Oatley. Nominated by Miss Jean 
Colditz, seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. W. W. Froggatt: Mexican 
“Jumping beans,” seeds, within which live the caterpillars 
of Carpocapsa saltitans, a small moth, allied to the Codlin 
moth. 

Specimens of Java almonds. 

Mr. John Powell—Ivory nuts. Nux vomica and Jassids. 


Mr. E. P. Bailey —Specimen of “Seahorse” and Brazilian 
Glory tree. 
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Miss H. McAnene.—Specimen from European Linden 
tree, grown at Killara, which had flowered for the first 
time in 28 years. 

Mr. A. E. Watson.—‘Kangaroo paw,” Anigozanthos, 
from ,Western Australia; Tulip-wood tree, Harpullia; 
Bangalow Palm, Ptychosperma (Seaforthia) elegans. 

Mr. Luke Gallard Various insects, including the Cot- 
tony cushion scale, Icerya purchasi, strawberry beeties, 
mealy bugs, ladybirds, etc. 


Marcu, 1933. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, March 7, 1933, at 7.45 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 46 members and visitors present. 

Lecture.—Mr. T. McCarthy, Senior Assistant Entomo- 
logist, Department of Agriculture, delivered an extremely 
interesting and informative lecture on “Economic Entomo- 
logy,” illustrated by numerous lantern slides. The lecturer 
‘was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Wisconsin Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters re “Australian Naturalist.” From 
Mr. W. L. Fletcher, “Reading,” Goring Street, Kelvin Grove, 
Brisbane, asking for addresses of members who might ex- 
change geological specimens with him. From Mrs. Irene 
O’Shea, Tempest Street, Gunnedah, re Society. Traffic 
Manager Transport Trust re trains from Engadine. Mr. 
‘E. A. Tebbutt re position on Council. Miss Jessie Wilkins 
‘re Society. Photographic Society of N.S.W., re various 
societies combining together. Mr. John E. Lee, Miss Mouls- 
-dale, Mr. S. D. McPhee, and Miss R. Tebbutt. 

Treasurer’s Statement—The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. John 
Powell) tabled his monthly statement, which showed a 
credit balance of £18/9/1. 

New Members.—Miss M. Quinn, Mr. H. Teague, Miss 

Margaret Teague and Miss Hazel Urquhart were unani- 
mously elected members of the Society. 
: Nomination of Members.—Miss Jessie Wilkins, 20 Rose- 
bank Hall, Farrell Avenue, Darlinghurst; Mr. S. G. Moriarty, 
Brittania Mansions, Bondi Road, Bondi; Miss K. C. Mitchell, 
Tayar Creek, Glen Alice, Rylstone; Mr. J..C. Wiburd, 16 
Moruben Road, Mosman. Nominated by Mr. W. W. Frog- 
gatt, seconded’ by Miss D. Dobbin. Miss J. McEnnally, 10 
Boundary Street, Roseville. Nominated by Mrs. Finch, 
seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. 
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Exhibition of Specimens.—Mrs. S. A. Howell: Specimens: 
of apples and quinces, showing damage caused by insects, 
and black scarab beetle, Metanastes vulgivagus, Oll. (Pen- 
todon australis, Blkb.). 

Mr. J. Hawley—Wood moth, ‘“mud-dauber” wasp nest, 
paper wasp’s nest, and ginger plant. 

Mr. N. L. Roberts.—Shelter of moth caterpillars, Lyman- 
triidae. 

Mrs. M. Jenkins.——Metallic-blue flower wasp, Scolia: 
soror, and seeds of the water chestnut. 

Miss White.——Specimen of Japanese hawthorn. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt—‘‘Monkey’s earrings” Pithecoli- 
bium (Albizzia) pruinosa. 

_ Mr. Luke Gallard—Mealy bugs, brown ladyhbirds, Cry- 
ptolaemus montrouzieri, Syrphid fly larvae and pupae, lar- 
vae of the green lace-wing Chrysopa ramburi, small lady-- 
birds, Rhizobius, Cottony cushion scale, Icerya purchasi. 


Aprin, 1933. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was. 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, April 4, 1933, at 7.45 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 50 members and visitors present. 

Lecture.—Miss L. E. Cheesman delivered an extremely 
interesting and instructive lecture on her travels in the: 
Pacific Islands, especially the New Hebrides, when collect- 
ing insects for the British Museum of Natural History. The: 
lecture was illustrated with lantern slides, and at its con- 
clusion the lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Circular from Parkes and Play- 
grounds Movement of N.S.W. Letters from Miss L. Stein- 
beck and Mr. N. L. Roberts apologising for absence. Aus- 
tralian Museum re Lecture Hall. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt informed members that a copy of 
“What Butterfly is That?” had kindly been presented to 
the Society by Dr. G. A. Waterhouse. 

Treasurer’s Statement.—The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. John 
Powell) tabled his monthly statement, which showed a 
credit balance of £14/19/6. 

New Members.—Miss Jessie Wilkins, Mr. S. G. Moriarty, 
Miss K. C. Mitchell, Mr. J. C. Wiburd, and Miss J. McEnnally 
were unanimously elected members of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Mrs. Harley Matthews, War-- 
rigal House, 145 Macquarie Street, Sydney. 
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Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. Robert ‘Harris: Speci- 
men of Moreton Bay chestnut. 

Mr. J. Hawley.—Ginger plant, Zingiber officiialis; also 
leaves of “Rice-paper” tree, Aralia papyrifera, and speci- 
mens of Japanese and English hawthorn. 

Mr. M. S. Barnett.—Specimen of “Bandi-Bandi” snake. 

Mr. A. E. Watson—Native shrubs and trees grown from 
seed. 

Miss Jefferies—Specimen of Eugenia myrtifolia. 

Mr. Luke Gallard—Small parasitic wasps. and egg 
clusters of green froghopper, Siphanta acuta, on orange 
leaf, from which the parasites had emerged. 

Mr. E. P. Bailey.—Phyllocactus showing fruits. 

May, 1933. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Scciety was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, May 2, 1933, at 7.45 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 36 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Mr. A, J. Carruthers delivered an extremely 
interesting lecture entitled, “Aquaria,” which was much ap- 
preciated by members. A hearty vote of thanks was ac- 
corded the lecturer. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Conservator of Forests, 
Cyprus, re Australian trees growing well in Cyprus. 

Treasurer’s Statement.—The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. John 
Powell) tabled his monthly statement, which showed a 
credit balance of £16/7/11. 

New Members.—Mrs. Harley Matthews was unanimously 
elected a member of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Mr. John Hawley, 85 Surrey 
Street, Darlinghurst.’ Nominated by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, 
seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. J. Hawley: ‘Specimen of 
Hedychium alba-coronarium known as Ginger lily (Zingi- 
beraceae) . 

Mr. A. E. Watson.—Seeds of Native lily, Crinum, seeds 
of Chorizema cordata, Fire bush, and pupa of the Brown 
Wanderer Butterfly, Danaida archippus. 

Miss Peterson.—English chestnuts from Mt. Wilson; 
also “rust” gall. Miss Peterson mentioned having observed 
a Christmas bush tree in flower, at Leura, during the 
month. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt—Water slugs and snails from 
Bathurst, N.S.W. 
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Mrs. H. Matthews asked the President if it would be 
possible to save the two “Honey locust” trees growing in 
the courtyard of Burdekin House, which was to be de- 
molished shortly. 

Mr. Luke Gallard—Exhibited specimens and described 
the methods adopted to breed parasitic wasps, for control 
‘of insects, suchas the Peach- -tip moth, Laspeyresia molesta. 
He also demonstrated the method of packing the eggs of 
parasites when forwarding them abroad. 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES FRENCH, 1840-1933. 


Charles French was born at Lewisham, Kent, in 1840, 
and was twelve years old when he arrived with his father 
in Melbourne in 1852. 

He served his time with a nurseryman, and, during 
this work became acquainted with Baron von Mueller, who 
took an interest in him, and was instrumental in his being 
appointed fo the staff of the Melbourne Botanic Gardens in 
1864. 

He was a beetle collector; and in this position had 
many opportunities of working at his hobby. When the 
Melbourne naturalists met together in 1880 and formed the 
Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria, French was one of the 

‘ first office-bearers and most enthusiastic workers. 

In 1889, when the Department of Agriculture was 
created in Victoria, and a scientific staff was appointed, 
Charles French was offered the position of Government 
Entomologist, which he accepted. He filled this position 
until 1908, when he was retired on the age limit. He con- 
tinued on for some time later, however, until the last part 
of his “Injurious Insects of Victoria” had gone through the 
press. 

French was fhe first arraiesatarac economic entomologist 
in Australia and his horticultural and botanical training 
was of immense value to him in his entomological investi- 
gations. His chief literary work was the series of hand- 
books of the Destructive Insects of Victoria, i.-v., 1891-1911. 
His other contributions to natural history appear in the 
Victorian “Naturalist,” and the Journal of the Agricultural 
Department of Victoria. 

He died at his home at Malvern, Victoria, on May 21, 
1933.—W. W. Froccatt. ——— 
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“WANDERING TREES.” 


By W. W. Froaeatt. 


(Presidential Address, given at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society, August 1, 1933.) 


One of the many interesting problems of botanical 
research is that of working out the affinities of the dif- 
ferent species of trees and their distribution; the circum- 
scribed habitat of one, the far-flung range of another. 

There are many agencies at work. The variation in 
the geological formation of a country is one. For example, 
the ironbark gum trees are usually the dominant flora of 
the quartz formation of the goldfields. Other trees, like the 
black box, and red gum trees, cling to the alluvial clay 
lands, while the desert pines love the wind-blown sand- 
hills. Climatic conditions play an important part in the 
distribution of trees. Some trees occur on the mountains 
right up to the snow-line, and others in the sheltered 
nooks of the foothills. 

The mallee scrub, of dwarfed, hardy gum trees, cover- 
ing about 6,000,000 acres in the angle between the Lachlan, 
Murray, and Darling Rivers, have adapted themselves to a 
shallow sandy soil and a scanty rainfall. 

The structure of the seeds is a great aid in the dis- 
persal and the spread of various species of trees. The 
minute seeds of many of our large eucalypts can be carried 
for long distances on the feet of the birds, picked up while 
feeding on the muddy ground. Winged seeds can float 
along with air currents for miles, and the flood waters of 
the inland rivers are responsible for the spread of seeds 
over great areas of low-lying land. Ocean currents are 
erratic, but they do distribute all manner of seeds. ’ 

These seeds, which often travel great distances, usually 
have protective coverings, which will withstand the action 
_ of sea water, enabling them to retain their fertility after 
many days’ immersion in the ocean. 


. 
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The mangrove tree drops a top-shaped seed cone, 
which floats about over the coastal mud till the root is 
anchored in the ooze, and another mangrove helps to en- 
large the coastline. 

The coconut is a wonderful example of a floating seed. 
The protected germ, fed by the milk, is enclosed in a hard 
shell, which is still further surrounded with a blanket of 
close fibre, and the whole enclosed within a smooth, glazed, 
outer surface. Wafted along by wind and tide, coconuts 
can travel thousands of miles before becoming stranded 
on a sea shore. Thus the coconut palm has spread east 
and west, over such an immense area of the tropic seas, 
encircling the earth, that none now can say where the 
coconut palm first developed its graceful form and won- 
derful nut. 

Man has also played an important part in the distri- 
bution, accidental or otherwise, of trees and plants. Some 
of these, though harmless in their native land, have hbe- 
come plant pests when growing under more genial condi- 
tions. Patches of several kinds of Western acacias and 
kurrajongs may be often noted, isolated and outside the 
recognised habitat of their particular species. Natives who 
carried these edible seeds in their dilly-bags may often 
have spilled them about their camp fires. 


Ture Leoparp Woop TREE. 
(Flindersia maculosa.) 


When Robert Brown, the famous botanist, accompanied 
Flinders on an exploring expedition in Queensland, he came 
upon a large unknown tree in a brush forest in the vicinity 
of Broad Sound, and when Flinders’ Voyage was published 
in 1814, this tree was described and named. Brown created 
the genus Flindersia in honour of his chief, and named it 
Flindersia Australis. Timber merchants and sawmillers 
know this tree under the popular name of “Crow Ash.” 

Since 1814 a number of fine forest trees have been in- 
cluded in this genus. Flindersia Bayleyana, a handsome 
brush tree in N.S.W., and Queensland, provides the beau- 
tiful timber known as “Queensland maple” or “silkwood.” 
Flindersia Schiottiana, the timber of which is prized for its 
beauty and strength, is known as “Cudgeree” or “White 
Ash.” 

Flindersia Oxleyana has several names: “teak” or 
“yellow wood” in N.S.W., and “yellow jack” in Queensland. 
Flindersia Bennettiana is called “She teak,’ and is also 
known as “Bennett’s Ash.” These are all large timber 
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trees, about 16 species, found growing in the semi-tropical, 
cedar-brush forests, of the eastern coast of AuStralia. 

When Sir Thomas Mitchell was out on his exploring 
expeditions, travelling through the dry western scrub 
forests along the Balonne River, near St. George’s Bridge, 
Queensiand, he came across a smail graceful tree, with 
small panicles of white flowers. It was a forest tree, about 
20 feet in height, very remarkable for the coloration of its 
spotted bark, and in 1846 Linley described it as a new 
Eleodendron, under the specific name of maculosum; he 
gives a picture of it in Mitchell’s Tropical Australia. Later, 
Baron Von Mueller examined some botanical specimens 
from the interior; and among them was some foliage of 
this tree. Not recognising Linley’s spotted tree, and want- 
ing to honour his fellow-worker, Count Strzelecki, des- 
cribed it under the name of Strzeleckia dessosperma, but ~ 
on further investigation he decided that it belonged to the 
older genus, Flindersia. Still not recognising it as a 
described species, he adopted the generic name, with a 
slight alteration to the specific one, and for many years 
the spotted tree remained hidden under the name of 
Flindersia Strzeleckiana. ; 

Years afterwards, more botanical material was ex- 
amined, and Von Mueller’s species was discovered to be 
Linley’s Spotted stem tree, which he had placed in a dif- 
ferent genus (Eleodendron). 

It is not to be wondered at that the botanist did not 
recognise this small forest tree as being related to the big 
timber trees of the dense rain forests of the eastern coast. 

When, and how, did this solitary species of the fine 
group, creep out of the rain forests, over the mountains, 
and wander out into the dry lands, away from all its re- 
latives, and live in companionship with the hard-bitten 
mulga. Dr. Woolls, in his “Plants of the Darling,” pub- 
lished in’ 1867, said that the landowners called it the 
“Spotted Tree,’ but for many years the UTES have 
dubbed it the “Leopard Wood.” 

The Leopard Wood, like its big brothers over the ranges, 
had a thin bark, that the desert dwelling kangaroos, “paddy 
melons,” and “marsupial rats” would gnaw off when dry 
times came, when grass and herbage were scarce. Most of 
the trees of our wilderness lands have to adapt themselves 
to their arid surroundings. A Seedling to survive and be- 
come a tree has to protect its body stem as soon as it puts 
its head above the surface of the soil. The young leopard 
wood, instead of shooting upward as a slender sapling, 
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starts first to develop a number of lateral, more or less 
prostrate, spiny, stiff, slender branchlets, which, as they 
increase in size, and number form a circular bundle of 
tangled sticks. Then, safe from nibbling enemies, a little 
stem shoots up in the centre, protected by these natural 
tree guards, but it still takes no risks, for, as the central 
stem develops, dry-pointed branchlets stick out all over, 
and around it, a regular chevaux de frise. 

As it gains strength and size, the first basal tangle dies 
away, but the young leopard wood retains its spiny stem- 
covering, standing out stiff all round, hiding the beauty of 
the white, spotted bark, until it is a sturdy stripling. Then 
one by one the protecting lances fall off. The leopard 
wood has now attained its majority; it is ten or twelve feet 
in height, with a crown of curly light green foliage and 
with dainty white flowers, which are followed later by 
curious brown, roughened, five-lobed seed capsules. These 
split at the tips, when ready to cast out their ripe seeds. 


(To be continued.) 


Water CHESTNUT oR Linc.—Several members have ex- 
hibited the seeds of the Water Chestnut or Ling, Trapa 
bicornis, which, in China, serve as food, either cooked or 
raw. 

The plants root in still clear water at a depth of about 
two feet. The seeds have a grotesque resemblance to a 
bullock’s head, and when fresh and ripe they taste like a 
Spanish chestnut. 

In cooking they are boiled like potatoes and the black 
skin taken off. Two other species are largely cultivated— 
Trapa bispinosa, the Singhara nut of India, and Trapa 
natans, the Jesuit’s nut. In the valleys of Kashmir they 
furnish the only food of 50,000 people for five months of 
the year, all the lakes and marshes being covered with this 
plant. 

Erasmus Darwin, M.D., F.R.S., in his “Temple of 
Nature,” p. 31 (1803). 


“So Trapa rooted in pellucid tides, 

In countless threads her breathing leaves divides, 
Waves her bright tresses on the watery mass, 
And drinks with gelid gills the vital gas; 

Then broader leaves in shadowy files advance, 
And, as in the air the adherent dew exhales, 

Court the warm sun, and breathe ethereal gales.” 


—W. W. FRoGGATT. 
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GIANT AND PIGMY PERCH. 


By Davin G. Strap. 


The group of fishes belonging to the Perch type is re- 
presented in Australian waters by a very large number of 
species. It is an extremely important group, economically, 
because it contains such a great variety of edible forms, 
many of which are of large size, and some which are re- 
latively gigantic. It also contains a number of very diminu- 
tive kinds, which are among the smallest of our finny 
water denizens. Nearly all are marine, but a few kinds 
are found in fresh water. Probably there are nearly 200 
kinds of these perch-like fishes in our waters, but only'a 
few of them are known or recognised under popular names; 
while frequently, those names—like the popular names of 
many other animal forms—are quite misleading, as we 
shall see. So great is their disparity in size that we find 
one kind which reaches a weight of several hundreds of 
pounds, while another, when full grown, weighs but a frac- 
tion of an ounce. ; 

The greatest of all our perches is among the largest 
of all the world’s teleostean or bony fishes—that is, of the 
fishes other than the cartilaginous skeletoned forms like 
sharks and stingrays. This is the giant known as the 
QUEENSLAND GrRopER or Biack Cop, which has been found 
exceeding a weight of 600 pounds. Although so very large, 
it is a very good food fish. In nature it is closely allied 
to the Murray Cop, but lives among rocks and reefy places 
on the sea coast. This great fish abounds over the whole 
of the tropical and sub-tropical coastline of Australia, 
several thousands of miles in extent. It is found on the 


MURRAY COD (Maccullochella (Oligorus)) macquariensis): King 
of Australian freshwater fishes. Also a kind of Perch. Grows 
; to over 100 Ib. : 
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ee 
PEARL PERCH (Glaucosoma scapulare): A beautiful fish of great 
economic value on the New South Wales and Queensland coast- 
line. Sometimes known as Epaulette Fish, because of the shining 


black bony shield on each shoulder. These epaulettes are probably 
phosphorescent. 


coast of New South Wales, penetrating well up the lower 
or saltwater portion of the Clarence River, but is not so 
common there as on the coast of Queensland. It is one 
of the common fishes of the Great Barrier Reef, off the 
coast of Queensland, where many very large examples 
have been taken by line fishermen at various times. 

On the pearling grounds of Northern Australia this 
huge fish is more feared by the divers than are the sharks. 
The gape of the open mouth is enormous, and, as is the 
habit of such fish, whether large or small, they will lurk 
quietly in some cavern or hollow, and then dart out sud- 


TROUT COD (Oligorus mitchelli): A near relative of the Murray 

Cod, with which it is frequently confused, even by naturalists. 

Attains 201b. weight. Always spotted, not mottled like Murray 

Cod. Also a more active fish, living more in open water. Spawns 
at weight of 120z—Murray Cod at about 3 to 4 lb. 


THE GIANT QUEENSLAND GROPER, (Promicrops lanceolatus. 
Also known as Oligorus goliath). 


Very common about the Great 
Barrier Reef, off the Queensland Coast. Grows to over 600ib. 


. 
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denly on the intruder. In the Malay regions also I have 
found the native inhabitants to possess a wholesome fear 
of these lurking giants—known as Kerapu Besar—which 
are credited with the destruction of not a few Malay 
swimmers or divers. 


Many fishermen contuse this big fish with the Buack 
Rock Cop, another perch which grows to about 80 pounds, 
or, even more, thinking that the Queensland Groper is only 
an overgrown Black Rock Cod; but the idea is quite 
erroneous, as the two are very distinct. In their young 
stages (of a few pounds weight) they can always be recog- 
nised by certain colour distinctions—the Black Rock Cod 
always possesses a black saddle over the back of the tail 
shaft, even though the rest of the body may be much 
mottled and very variable; the Queensland Groper young 
are covered with very distinct broad vertical bands on the 
body and have numerous large brown spots over head, body, 
tail and fins. 


At the opposite end of the scale of size among our 
perches is the little Piamy FRESHWATER PERcH, an inhabi- 
tant of our Murray River system in inland Australia. This 
is mature at less than 2 inches long, making a great con- 
trast to its large relative in the same waters—the Murray 
Cod—and particularly to the giant Queensland Groper that 
we have been considering. 


Gartock Nuts.—Canarium polyphyllum, a large forest 
tree, produces the seeds known as Garlock Nuts in Rabaul, 
New Guinea. The shell is very hard and thick, and the 
seed within resembles a large almond, but is softer and 
sweeter than the English almond. The natives collect 
and use the seeds in place. of almonds. 

The genus Canarium belongs to the family Burseraceae,, 
and a number of different species grow in the East. * 
Canarium commune is known as. the Java almond, and in 
Amboyna the seeds are eaten either fresh or cooked, or 
made into a kind of bread-roll about a yard long and an 
inch thick. Several Indian species yield amber-coloured 
or black gum used as incense. 

Canarium australianum grows in Northern Australia 
and Queensland.—W. W. Froaaatt. 


1 
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NOTES ON APHIDIDAE OR PLANT LICE 
(HOMOPTERA) II. 


By E. H. Zeck. 

The following nine species of Aphididae or plant lice 
now listed have not been previously recorded from Aus- 
tralia, as far as I have been able to ascertain. Of these 
six species are members of the Tribe Apuiprnr—Aphis bam- 
busae, Cavariella capreae, Rhopalosiphum pseudobrassicae, 
Capitophorus tetrarhodus, Macrosiphum isi, Phorodon 
menthae; two are placed in the Tribe CaLLIPTERINI— 
Myzocallis castanicola, M. viridis, and one in the Tribe 
Errosomatini—Tetraneura ulmifoliae. 


THE BamsBoo APHID. 
Aphis bambusae, Fullaway, 1909. 


This is a small black aphid found in groups beneath 
the leaves of its host plant. The wingless forms and 
nymphs are more or less covered with a white waxy secre- 
tion, which gives them a grey appearance. Length: about — 
1 mm. 

Taken on a small species of bamboo at Ryde, New 
South Wales, March 27, ao and September 24, 1933. (E. 
H. Zeck). 

Distribution: Australia, China, Formosa, Hawaii, Japan, 
Java, Singapore. 

; THE WiLLOW, ApHIp. 
Cavariella capreae (Fabricius), 1775. 


This is a small, green aphid which lives on various 
species of willows during the autumn and winter; the 
spring generations migrate to various species of Umbelli- 
erae. 

! The wingless forms are lighter in colour than the 
winged ones. Length: 2 mm. 
? Taken on willow, Salix sp., at Ryde, New Squth Wales, 
"May 25,1928. (EH. H. Zeck.) 

Distribution: America, Australia, Belgium, British 

Columbia, Egypt, France, Germany, Great Britain, Norway. 


Tuer TurNIP ApHip. 
Rhopalosiphum pseudobrassicae (Davis), 1914. 


The turnip aphid, or false cabbage aphid, is a dull 
green species, usually covered with a whitish waxy secre- 


Notes on Aphididae (Homoptera) I. in Aust. Nat., 
June, 1929. : i 
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tion. It closely resembles the true cabbage aphid, Brevi- 
coryne brassicae, from which it may, most readily, be dis- 
tinguished by the winged forms possessing sensoria on the 
fourth antennal segment. Length: 1.5—2.5 mm. 

Taken on Stock at Summer Hill, New South Wales, 
June, 1921 .(N. Zeck) ; cabbages, Brassica oleracea, at Lee- 
ton, New South Wales, April, 1927 (K. C. McKeown); Ryde, 
New South Wales, October, 1929 (E. H. Zeck); Shepherd’s 
purse, Capsella bursa-pastoris, Ryde, New South Wales, 
September, 1929 (E. H. Zeck). 

Distribution: Africa, America, Australia, Formosa, 
India, Japan, Java, Sumatra. 


A Rose APHID. 
CaMroDronts tetrarhodus (Walker), 1849. 


The winged form is black, with a green abdomen 
marked with dark spots; the wingless form is green, and 
its head and body bear numerous, long, capitate or knobbed 
hairs. 

Colonies of these aphids are usually found feeding in 
association with the large pink and green rose aphids, 
Macrosiphum rosae (with black cornicles) , and M. gei (with 
green cornicles). Length: 1.5 mm. 

Taken on cultivated roses at Summer Hill, New South 
Wales, September, 1920 (N. Zeck) ; Ryde; New South Wales, 
July 26, 1929 (E. H. Zeck). 


Tuy Pea APHID. 
Macrosiphum pisi (Kaltenbach), 1843. 


The Pea aphid is a large, bright green species, measur- 
ing from 2.5 mm. to 3 mm. in length. 

Taken on Sweet Peas, Lathyrus sp., Summer Hill, New 
South Wales, October, 1920 (N. Zeck). These are the only 
specimens I have seen of this aphid, although a search has 
been made for this insect on many occasions. 

. In other countries this aphid is a well known pest of 
peas, and at times causes extensive damage to garden and 
field peas and other Leguminosae, including broad beans, 
Vicia faba. 

Distribution: Africa, America, Australia, Formosa, 
India, Japan. 

[The aphid commonly found on broad beans and other 
beans is not the above species, but Aphis rumicis, a much 
smaller and almost black species.] 

Takahashi (1931) places M. pisi in Mordwilko’s genus, 
Acyrthosiphon. i 
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THE Mint ApuHip. 
Phorodon menthae (Buckton), 1875. 


This aphid is a small green and brown species. The 
front of the head has marked inwardly projecting pro- 
cesses, aS also has the first segment of each antenna. 

Taken on garden mint, Mentha viridis, at Haberfield, 
New South Wales, September, 1920 (Miss Hurst). Length: 
Winged form, 2 mm.; wingless, 1 mm. 

Distribution: Australia, England, Europe, Formosa, 
Japan, Middle Asia. 


THE OAK-LEAF APHID. 
Myzocallis castanicola Baker, 1917. 


This aphid frequents the underside of the leaves of 
oak trees, and usually only a few are found upon an in- 
dividual leaf; exceptionally, as many as ten or twelve. . 

Their colour varies from pale lemon yellow to a slightly 
greenish yellow. A double row of dark spots extends down 
the centre of the abdomen, and dark spots occur at the 
sides and on the head and thorax. Length: The winged 
form measures up to about 1.5 mm. in length; the wing- 
less forms are slightly longer. 

' Taken on English oak, Quercus robur, Ryde, New South 
Wales, September, 1920 (N. and E. H. Zeck); October 7, 
1933 (E. H. Zeck). On the Cork oak, Quercus suber, Sydney, 
October 4, 1933 (N. S. Noble). 

Distribution: America, Australia, England, Japan, New 
Zealand. 

This aphid was originally described and figured by 
Buckton in 1880 under the name of Callipterus castaneae, 
but has since been renamed by Baker. 


THE CHINESE ELM APHID. 
Myzocallis viridis Takahashi, 1929. 


A green aphid with short cornicles, occurring usually 
singly on the leaves of its host plant. The nymphal and 
wingless forms are covered with long capitate or knobbed 
hairs. < 

Taken on the Chinese elm, Ulmus chinensis, at Ash- 
field, New South Wales, April, 1920 (N, and E. H. Zeck) ; 
October 3, 1921 (N. Zeck). 

Distribution: Australia, Formosa. . 

This aphid was described by Takahashi from Formosa 
(in 1929), where it was found attacking the branches of 
Zelkova formosana (Ulmaceae). Takahashi, in his original 
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description, says: “This species is not a typical Myzocallis, 
possessing linear sensoria and deeply bilobed anal plate, 
and is different from all other species of the genus in 
colour, peculiar dorsal tubercles, etc.” 
This species is placed by Takahashi (1931) in the genus, 
Agrioaphis, 
An Em APHID. 
Tetraneura ulmifoliae, Baker, 1920. 


This aphid is a brown and greenish form in which the 
cornicles are on slightly elevated areas and not very pro- 
minent. The winged form measures about 2 mm. in length; 
the wingless form is slightly shorter. 

Taken on roots of grass, Panicum sanguinale, at Ash- 
field, New South Wales, September, 1921 (E. H. Zeck). 

This species in other countries migrates from the roots 
of grasses to elm trees, where rounded galls are formed on 
the leaves, and within which the aphids feed and develop. 
It is recorded that they occur in ants’ nests (on roots), 
and that the overwintering eggs are laid on elm trees. 

Distribution: Altai Mountains, America, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Formosa, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Japan, Java, 
‘Russia, Sumatra, Sweden. 


A FURTHER SEARCH FOR FRESH WATER SPONGES 
IN THE COX RIVER. 


By M. E. Gray. 


In my last contribution on this subject (1), it was in- 
timated that a further search for fresh water sponges 
along the Cox River, with the Kowmung River as our ob- 
jective, would be undertaken. The following is a brief ac- 
count of the fulfilment of that project:— 


Accompanied by a local youth, I left Hazelbrook at 8.20 
a.m. on March 1, 1933, and that night slept in Peck- 
man’s Cove, at the foot of the “Pinnacle,” on the left bank 
of the Cox River. 

As I had already been over this section, we made 
tracks down-stream towards the Little River, a fast flowing 
stream, with clear water, only a few inches deep at its 
mouth. No sponges were observed, but river-life was most 
abundant, in striking contrast to my previous visit in mid- 
winter. Myriads of glistening fish fry darted about in the 


(1) Australian Naturalist, Vol. 8, pt. 8, p. 163. 
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crystal waters, whilst specimens of Galazias coxii, minnows, 
up to seven inches in length, were frequently observed. 
Aquatic insect life was also most prolific and consisted of 
caddis fly, may fly, and dragon fly larvae, water boatmen 
and beetles. Water striders, Hydrometridae and Gerridae, 
seemed always to be skating over the placid surface of the 
stream. 

As far the Little River, the only water plants observed 
were Nitella and Ceratopetallum, thence on to Morilla Creek 
was added a coarse Elodea-like plant. Beyond Morilla 
Creek, Vallisneria appeared. Other aquatic plants were 
more numerous the further we progressed down stream, 
and the fish appeared to be larger and more plentiful. 

The second night we slept under the stars, in the 
vicinity of “The Grand Faults.” We will long remember 
that night as, every now and then, cattle, high up on the 
rugged mountain side, would set boulders crashing dewn 
towards the river, and us. I secured a fine scorpion on the 
river bank and a few small bivalve shells in the sand 
stream. On March 3 we approached the Jenolan River 
and were greeted by the melodious call of the lyre bird, 
Menura. 

The river was crossed by a tree which had conveniently 
fallen across it. Bird life was most prolific, and the air 
was filled with the melody of their united songs. Lyre 
birds, Kurrawongs, thrushes, magpies, butcher birds, whip 
birds, and a host of smaller birds. 

That night we camped at the Kanangra River, and, as 
there was every indication of rain falling during the night, 

‘a rough bush shelter was built, under a fine old spreading 
river oak, which apparently had sheltered many “hikers” 
and “shooters” from time to time. 

The Kanangra River is, in my opinion, the most beau- 
tiful of the tributaries of the Cox River. Its water is ex- 
tremely clear, with a faint bluish tinge in the depths, and 
runs over, through, and beneath a bed of large, multi- 
coloured pebbles, and cobble stones as it enters the Cox. 
From here on until the Basin was passed we. had noticeable 
evidence of dingoes and foxes, and most of the ranges in 
this locality are named after those animals. The ranges, 
taken together, comprise the “Wild Dog Mountains.” 

As no sponges were observed we pushed on down stream 
in the glorious golden sunshine, and much of our time was 
spent in the stream beyond Morilla and Moko Creeks, but 
we tound no sponges. The banks there were lined with 
avenues of river oaks, and one of the mountains bears high 
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up on its side, an incline which adds to the attractiveness 
of the scene. 


The track between the Kanangra and Kowmung Rivers 
is: “snake country,’ and at this season one has to be wary, 
both on the land and in the water. We despatched two 
black snakes, Pseudechis porphyriacus, in the stream, and 
one large brown snake, Demansia textilis, which had taken 
up a position on a rock beside the track, was destroyed, 
after making a vicious attack on me, and two black snakes 
eluded us. Snake tracks were numerous, and large num- 
bers of lizards were observed basking in the sun. On several 
occasions “goannas” went scuttling up trees, or into the 
undergrowth. 


The junction of the Kowmung is in some respects 
similar to that of the Kanangra, but it lacks the latter’s 
beauty and charm, and its waters do not possess the sparkle 
and crystal clearness of the Kanangra. Here, on the right 
bank of the Cox River, was an open space, with clumps of 
large river oaks that was apparently a well-recognised 
camping ground. The pool is shallow, with a pebbly bottom 
and teems with fish, mainly perch. It is faced on the left 
bank by “White Dog Ridge,” which slopes steeply, and is 
clothed with river oaks, blackthorns in full bloom, various 
eucalypts and angophoras. Shrimps were secured in the 
pool, and were observed later in various pools lower down 
Stream. No sponges were found, so once more we set out 
down-stream towards the “Basin,” where we spent our last 
night on the river. Dingoes howled through the night, 
and, due to the formation of the gorge, all sounds seemed 
intensified and distorted. The stretch of country from the 
Kowmung to the “Basin” was varied and picturesque, and 
the scenery in the vicinity of the “Basin” was superb. We 
wandered through avenues of sheoaks, acacias, blackthorns 
and vines, over jagged rocks, along grassy pastures on the 
river bank, whilst the stream forced its way through sandy 
reaches, deep rock-bound pools, and over pebbles, bounded 
always by the mighty mountains. 


Kangaroos were common in Basin Creek Valley, but 
we apparently disturbed no other animals, excepting cattle, 
which roam through the river valley for the greater part 
of its length. 


Wild ducks were seen in swarms, but were extremely 
difficult to approach. Live rabbits were not plentiful. A 
poisoning campaign was on, and their putrefying bodies 
were almost everywhere. Indeed, it was almost impossible 
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' to breathe in the vicinity of Cedar Creek, so great was the 
odour. 

Black Dog Creek was a pleasing contrast, for there 
hundreds of bell birds, Manorhina melanophrys, were giv- 
ing forth their silvery bell-like notes, and we paused, en- 
raptured, to listen to the fairy music.. Not even the power- 
ful, melodious. song of the lyre bird, nor the magic fluting 
of the magpies and butcher birds, nor the whole symphony 
of birdland at dawn or dusk possessed the charm of those 
tinkling, elfin-bell voices, as they pealed through the peace- 
ful valley. 

Monday morning saw us make an early start, and just 
before we reached the junction of Kedumbra Creek I 
thought that my search was at last being rewarded. Alas, 
for my hopes! My find, when taken from the depths, 
proved to be a species of Alga, which, under the water, was 
not unlike a sponge in colour and form. 

The most noticeable butterflies were the “Brown 
Wanderer,” Danaida archippus, and the “Common Brown,” 
Heteronympha merope; practically all of the latter being 
females, as is usual late in the season. 

Three species of diurnal moths were common, Phalae- 
noides glycine, Cruria donovani, and Syntomis annulata. 
Ground beetles were everywhere, while dragon flies and 
Demoiselle flies occur all along the stream. Dragon fly 
larvae, frogs and tadpoles were frequently observed. One 
need scarcely mention that flies and mosquitoes were there 
in millions, or that ants met us in swarms at every stopping 
place. Kangaroos, wallaroos, and wallabies were common, 
and we listed some two dozen varieties of birds. Cicadas 
were plentiful, and on sunny days would cheer us with 
their occasional bursts of “song.” 

Every night the “possums” and “squirrels” serenaded 
us from the heights of the gum trees, and the air would be 
filled with a multitude of small sounds that some one has 
expressed as being the “silence of the night.” 

We left the river at Breakfast Valley and, picking up 
the Kedumbra Pass track, returned home via the Pass and 
King’s Tableland. 
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FISH IN THE TARONGA PARK AQUARIUM. 


By A. S. Le Souer. 


Fish of any sort, and particularly marine tropicals, are 
by no means easy to keep in perfect health and condition 
in captivity. There are many factors which have to be 
exactly adjusted to their requirements. When these are 
given, however, the inmates of an aquarium can be kept 
for many years, and raised from fry to their normal adult 
proportions. 

The chief requirements of marine fish are a continu- 
ous change of water, the entire contents of the tank being 
changed three times in the 24 hours, and a constant supply 
of compressed air, liberated in the form of a fine spray' of 
bubbles. Tropical fishes seem to exude a good deal of 
slime from their bodies, and this soon contaminates the 
water if not washed away. 

When one watches fish it is soon seen that their habits 
and temperament are exactly the same, and exhibited in 
just the same degree as are those of animals and birds. 
They have all the same likes, dislikes and natural urges 
that any other group of animals have. Moreover, each 
family or genus of fish may exhibit special characteristics, 
just as any similar group of animals, birds or insects do. 
Some are bold and aggressive—others timid and shy. 

Broadly speaking, we note that fish which are more or 
less solitary have the same reaction towards each other 
that animals or birds have towards individuals of their 
own kind. Thus we find that it is not possible to keep all 
of one kind of fish in a single tank, as this would mean 
constant warfare and heavy losses, and it would not be 
fair to the weaker members of the school. One will see, 
therefore, that most of the containers have mixed groups 
in them, for a fish that will not stand the sight of any of 
its own kind pays no attention to other species, and they 
are just part of the landscape as far as it may be con- 
cerned. 

- We notice, too, that fish which ‘are specially protected 
by nature with poisonous spines are very slow of move- 
ment and obviously rely on their particular qualities for 
safety. Both the fish themselves, and their possible 
enemies, recognise this. Yet, as in the case of dangerous 
animals, they are no more numerous than fish that have 
no protection at all. They are invariably subject to the 
balance of life in some other way. 

It is pleasing to note that fish love play, just as other 
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wild things do. When carefully watched, some species can 
be seen darting about, hiding in corners, and darting out 
at each other, just as children, kittens, or young emus will 
do under similar circumstances. We have already seen 
that the urge to fight and attack others of their kind is 
present in the same degree as with other animals, and we 
can note that other similar influences are operating, so 
that we can reasonably postulate, that fish are subject to 
the same temperamental urges that animals, birds and 
humans are, and that these are just as much part of their 
make-up, and agrees with the rest of the animal kingdom, 
as is their anatomy, which, of course, though modified to 
suit a special environment, is built on the same plan. 

Nature, apparently, is not bound to any plan, when 
the shapes, colours and modifications of the body are be- 
ing evolved. In fish, we have just as much variety of form, 
adaptation to special circumstances, and brilliancy of 
colour, as we have in insects. It seems strange that flash- 
ing iridescent colours can be made on a fish scale which is 
normally wet, but nature is never beaten, and the colours 
of certain fish say, for instance, the Firetail Demoiselle, 
are just as scintillating as the wing of a butterfly, when 
flashing in direct sunlight. 

Certain kinds of fish, aS are some reptiles and frogs, 
are just animated digesting machines, in that they can 
swallow and absorb other live things, just as big as them- 
selves. It is astonishing what fish can do in this respect. 
The curious Angler Fishes, of which there are many species, 
are adepts in taking a big feed. They are too slow to catch 
hobbled grubs, but then they do not have to chase their 
food, for, being perfectly camouflaged, they lie in wait, 
with their little rod, line and bait dangling in front of the 
capacious mouth, and when the intended victim is in posi- 
tion there is a sudden gulp, and it disappears wondering, 
no doubt, just what has happened. 

It is interesting to watch the association between the 
anemone and the particular family of fish that are habi- 
tually with them. During the day a few individuals will 
be seen snuggling into the anemone with evident enjoy- 
ment. The anemone makes no reaction, but if another 
species of fish or a prawn gets into those folds it is a dif- 
ferent story. At night dozens of anemone fish cluster over 
the anemone to sleep. 

Some fish, notably those belonging to the brilliant, 
soft-fleshed Parrot fish family seem to require a good deal 
of rest, and most of the day may be seen reclining on the 
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bottom of the tank, lying on their sides, just as any other 
animal might do. They apparently yawn sometimes, but 
do not, of course, close their eyes, such a proceeding being 
much too dangerous for the crowded deep. They can, how- 
ever, gain the point in another way, for at times they bury 
themselves under the sand and stay there for days at a 
time. : 

Octopus are, we find, thinking, sensible animals, with 
much the same characteristics as fish. The maternal in- 
stinct is very strongly evinced, for a mother will spend 
weeks in tending to her eggs, and strongly resists any at- 
tempt to interfere with them. 

With some fish, probably more kinds than is at pre- 
sent realised, the actual salinity of the water is of no 
significance. Some time ago we acquired a lot of “Blue 
Eyes” (Pseudomugal signifer). Some of these were placed 
in a fresh water tank and others into a marine container. 
Both lots survived and have done equally well. They have 
been under observation for over a year. The marine sec- 
tion, however, are far more active. 


The interest of an aquarium is much enhanced, if one 
has the time to study the habits of the inmates closely, 
and note the why and the wherefore of their actions. 


Trputip Fury Larvar—The larvae of a Tipulid Fly, 

commonly known as the Daddy Long Legs, were exhibited 
by me at the September meeting. Tipulid larvae are soft, 
brown, flabby grubs, with very tough integument. The 
head is retractile, and when drawn in the larva has the 
appearance of a folded concertina. These larvae are found 
in the earth or under stones, and pieces of wood in damp 
situations. My chief object in exhibiting them was to in- 
dicate to members the importance of keeping notes on 
specimens collected. 
_ During the month, I was asked for a few of these 
larvae, so I looked up my old diary (which I have kept for 
the last thirty-five years) and found a record of the locality 
where I had collected them about 14 years previously. 

I went off to the same place, and in less than one hour 
and within 30 yards of the same spot I found the specimens 
exhibited —LuxKE GALLARD. 
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NATURALISTS SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Proceedings. 
JUNE, 1933. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was held 
in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education on Tuesday, 
June 6, 1933, at 7.45 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 36 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Mr. W. W. Froggatt delivered an extremely 
interesting lecture, entitled, “The Story of the White Ant.” 
The lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 


Correspondence.—The President announced that mem- 
bers of the Society had been invited by the Tree Lovers’ 
Civic League, Kuringai, to be present on July 1, 1933, at 
the Garden of Memory, Henry Street, Gordon when a tree 
would be planted by Mrs. Maiden to the memory of the 
late Mr. J. H. Maiden and a stone seat dedicated by Miss 
Cambage. Letter from Librarian, Municipality of Albury, 
re copies of “Australian Naturalist.” Letters from Mrs. P. 
K. Buchanan, Vaucluse, and Mr. Luke Gallard, Eastwood. 
Letter from Messrs. Hazelwood Bros., Ltd., Epping, re visit ~ 
of members to Nursery. Circular letter from Shakespeare 
Head Press re list of books published by them. 


Treasurer’s Statement.—The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. John 
Powell), tabled his monthly statement, which showed a 
credit balance of £15/13/6. 

New Members.—Mr. John Hawley was unanimously 
elected a member of the Society. 

Exhibition of Specimens—Mr. W. W. Froggatt: A 
named collection of white ants or termites. 

Mrs. Jenkins.—Flower of the Banana Passionfruit. 

Miss Peterson.—Specimens of Scallop shells. 

Mrs. S. A. Howell.Specimens of bloodworms, Chiro- 
nomidae. 

Mrs. Howell also mentioned that kookaburras were kill- 
ing young birds in the Lane Cove district. 

Mr. M. E. Gray.—Collection of butterflies and moths 
captured at Hazelwood. ‘The “whistling” moth, Hecatesia 
fenestrata, was also exhibited. 

Mr. Harris—Specimen of the Moreton Bay chestnut, 
Castanospermum australe, and Lillipilly, Eugenia Smithii. 

Mr. Luke Gallard—Specimens of Emperor gum moth 
cocoons, Antheraea sp., and whfte ants or termites. 
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Mr. A. Booth.—Specimen of a moth, Zeuzera eucalypti, 
the caterpillars of which tunnel into wattle trees. 

Mr. A. E. Watson.—Specimens of kangaroo’s paw plants, 
Anigozanthos, grown from seed. 


Juby, 1933. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was held 
in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education on Tuesday, 
July 4, 1933, at 7.45 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 46 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Miss Thistle Y. Harris, B.Sc., delivered an 
extremely interesting and informative lecture on “Explor- 
ing the Mysteries of Fern Life,” illustrated by numerous 
lantern slides. The lecturer was accorded ‘a hearty vote 
of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Royal Society of Tas- 
mania re protest to Birds and Animals Protection Board of 
Tasmania. Letter from Lord Mayor of Sydney re annual 
meeting of Society. Agenda paper from Parks and Play- 
grounds’ Movement. From Miss T. Y. Harris re lecture. 
From Rev. N. McKie re “Australian Naturalist.” From Miss 
L. Steinbeck, Mr. L. G. Vanstone, and Mr. Hawley. 

Treasurer’s Statement.—The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. John 
Powell), tabled his monthly statement, which showed a 
credit balance of £14/8/-. : 

Nomination of Members.—Mrs. E. McKellow, 70 Cale- 
donian Street, Bexley. Nominated by Mrs. Jenkins, 
seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Mrs. S. A. Howell: Specimens 
of ferns from New Zealand and from the South Coast, New 
South Wales. 

Mr. J. C. Ludowici—Specimens of wild cotton bush, 
Gomphocarpus fruticosus. 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Collection of insects. 

Mr. M. EH. Gray.—Collection of beetles, specimens of 
earth worms and marine worms. 

' Mr. P. E. B. Barnett—Specimens of moss and ferns. 
Mr. W. W. Froggatt.—_Specimens of Kurrajong seeds. 
Mr. D. G. Stead.—Lantern slides, showing a bird refuge 

made of redwood. 

Miss Jean Colditz—Root of Moreton Bay fig tree and 
paintings, showing germination of Brachychiton discolor, 
Miss Colditz mentioned having grown from seeds the fol- 
lowing native plants:—Acacia discolor, A. elata, A. melan- 
oxylon, A. podalyriaefolia, &. rubida, A. spectabilis, Brachy- 
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chiton discolor, Chorizema cordata, Dillwynia ericifolia, 
Eucalyptus calophylla, Grevillea Banksii, G. robusta, 
Hardenbergia monophylla, Kennedya rubicunda, Telopea 
speciosissima. 


Avucust, 1933. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in the 
Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on Tuesday, 
August 1, at 8 p.m. 

The Hon. James Ryan, M.L.C. (Hon. Minister), in the 
chair. The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), with about 150 
members and visitors present. 

Apologies.—Apologies for non-attendance were received 
from the Hon. Frank Chaffey, M.L.A., Mr. G. Ross-Thomas 
and Mr. E. Gostelow. 

Presidential Address——The President delivered his pre- 
sidential address, entitled, “Wandering Trees,” illustrated 
with lantern slides. 

Lecturette—An extremely interesting lecturette, en- 
titled, “A Naturalist on the Barrier Reef,” illustrated with 
lantern slides, was delivered by Mr. Melbourne Ward. 

Election of office-bearers for the year 1933-1934:— 

President: Mr. W. W. Froggatt. 

Vice-Presidents: Messrs. D. G. Stead, A. E. Watson, and 
Luke Gallard. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss Dolce Dobbin. 

Hon. Assistant Secretary: Miss Lillian Halloran. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. John Powell. 

Hon. Assistant Treasurer: Miss Kaylock. 

Hon. Editor: Mr. E. H. Zeck. 

Hon. Librarian: 

Hon. Assistant Librarian: Mr. Richard Ankers. 

Hon. Lanternists: Messrs. G. White and A. Booth. 

Other Members of Council: Mrs. A. E. Watson, Misses 
H. McAnene, L. Steinbeck, Messrs. P. E. B. Barnett, E. 
Gostelow, J. W. Hawley, F. in Ludowici, A. E. Tebbutt. 

Publication Committee: The President, Hon. Editor, 
and Hon. Secretary. 

Annual Report—The Hon. Secretary (Miss Dolce 
Dobbin), read the annual report upon the activities of the 
Society during the past year. 

Treasurer’s Statement.—Mr. John Powell submitted his 
financial report for the year ended July 31, 1932) as given 
elsewhere in this issue. 

New Members.—Mrs. E. McKellow was unanimously 
elected a member of the Society. 
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Nomination of Members.—Miss D. Trevelein, 47 Wattle 
Street, Haberfield. Nominated by Miss Lillian Halloran, 
seconded by Miss Dolce Dobbin. Miss L. Scott, City House, 
Pitt Street, Sydney. Nominated by Miss D. Dobbin, 
seconded by Mr. W. W. Froggatt. Miss Beatrice Watts, 5 
Inglethorpe Avenue, Kensington. Mr. Neil. W. Chambers, 
Moore Theological College, Carillon Avenue, University of 
Sydney. Mr. Oliver Edwards, “Warriellillaba,” Mitchell. 
Queensland. Miss F. Clapham, Greenhills Street, Croydon. 
Mr. E. A. Hamilton, 16 Hercules Street, Chatswood. Mrs. J. 
Hourigan, 22 Western Crescent, Roseville, and Mr. I. K. S. 
Howison, A.C.A., Church Street, Parramatta. Nominated 
by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, seconded by Miss Dolce Dobbin. 

Musical Programme.—The musical programme con- 
sisted of songs by Miss E. M. Johnstone, Miss Dorothy Butz, 
Mr. Thomas Howell, and Mr. A. J. Knight. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. John Hawley: Specimen 
of boomerang. 

Mrs. S. A. Howell—Jams and preserves made from 
native fruits. 

Archdeacon F. E. Haviland.—Photographs of various 
timbers and enlarged models of botanical specimens of 
various natural orders. 

Mr. Melbourne Ward.—Specimens of deep sea crabs— 
some bearing stones, other resembling coral. 

Department of Agriculture——Collection of insects and 
enlarged figures of various insect pests of plants. 

Mr. A. Booth.—Microscopic slides, showing diatoms, etc. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt—Specimens of seed and a copy of 
the first book on insects, printed in England, in 1634. 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Colections of various species of in- 
sects. 

Miss Ratcliffe——Collection of paintings of native wild 
flowers. 

Mrs. Park.—Collection of paintings by the late Mr. G. 
G. Park, of native wild flowers. 7 


SEPTEMBER, 1933. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was held 
in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education on Tuesday, 
September 5, 1933, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 50 members and visitors present. ' 

Lecture——A members’ evening. 

Correspondence.—The Presfdent advised members that 
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applications were invited for the position of Director of the 
Tasmanian Museum. 

New Members.—Miss D. Trevelein, Miss L. Scott, Miss 
Beatrice Watts, Miss Frances Clapham, Mr. Neil W. Cham- 
bers, Mr. E. A. Hamilton, Mr. I. K. S. Howison, Mrs. H. J. 
Hourigan, and Mr. Oliver Edwards were unanimously elected 
members of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Miss Gladys Osborne, 1 
Petersham Street, Petersham. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Professor A. J. Abbot: Speci- 
mens of native plants and flowers. 

Miss Peterson.—Seeds of “Honey Locust” from Burdekin 
House, Sydney. 

Mr. Luke Gallard—Specimens of earth worms. 

Mr. M. E. Gray.—Specimens of crabs. 

Mr. J. Hawley.—‘‘Coxhead galls” found on eucalyptus. 

Mr. J. W. Hawley.—Specimens of beetle galls. 

Mr. E. P. Bailey—Collection of cacti growing in pots. 

Mr. M. E. Gray.—Slides showing beautiful specimens 
taken during a trip along the Cox River (Blue Mountains). 

Mr. Luke Gallard—bLantern slides, showing moths and 
butterflies, also larvae and pupae of a butterfly. 

Mr. P. E. B. Barnett—Lantern slides of spiders: also 
scenes taken. along the banks of Berowra Creek. 

Mrs. S. A. Howell——Lantern slides of native flowers, 
birds and animals. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF HON. SECRETARY. 


The membership has increased; twenty-nine new 
- members were elected during the year, and ten have re- 
signed. We have now 205 members. 

The Society has had a very varied and most interesting 
series of lectures, illustrated with lantern slides, and we 
are extremely grateful to the lecturers who so generously 
gave their services to the Society. It is notable that many 
of our lecturers were present or past members of the 
Society. 5 

. During the year, the following lectures were delivered 
to the Society:— 


September (1932) —“The Geology and Scenery of Derby- 
shire,” by A, W. Duncan. 
October—‘‘Recent Discoveries in Astronomy,” by J. A. 
Nangle, F.R.A.S. 
November.—‘The Red Cedar,” by W. W. Froggatt. 


al 
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“Beautiful Trees of Western Australia,” by David G. 

Stead. 

December.—‘‘Australian Shells,” by Tom Iredale, F.R.Z.S. 

February (1933)—‘“The Cuckoos of Australia,” by E. 
Gostelow. ~ 

March.—‘Economic Entomology,” by T. McCarthy. 

April.—‘Collecting Insects in the New Hebrides,” by L. 
Cheesman. 

May.— “Aquaria,” by A. J. Carruthers. 

June.—‘The Story of the White Ant,” by W. W. Froggatt. 

July.—‘Exploring the Mysteries of Fern Life,’ by Thistle 

Y. Harris, B.Sc. 

Members’ exhibits at the monthly meetings have been 
of great variety, and all exhibitors are to be congratulated 
on the way their specimens have been shown and described. 

The excursions have been full of interest and well at- 
tended. During the year, the following places were visited: 
East Hills; East Lindfield Public School; Eastwood; Native 
Flower Garden at Vaucluse Public School; The Aquarium, 
Taronga Park; Engadine; De Burgh’s Bridge; Botany 
Ponds; Epping Gully; The Garden of Memory, Gordon and 
Ball’s Head. 

It is of interest to note that inquiries are constantly 
being received regarding the ‘Australian Naturalist,” and 
that we exchange with all inter-State Societies, and also 
with a large number of Societies in England and America. ~ 

The library is increasing, and by previous application 
members may obtain publications or books at the monthly 
meetings. 

It is with regret that we have to state that two of our 
members, Sir Joseph Carruthers, and Miss Lily F. Parkes, 
died .during the year, and also that Mr. Thomas G. Sloane 
and Mr. Charles French, two well-known naturalists, passed 
away. 


NOTICE TO COUNTRY MEMBERS. 


Country members may obtain reliable information 

about any specimens of natural history they may collect 
and forward, addressed to the Hon. Secretary of the Society, 
Box 2178 L.L., G.P.O., Sydney. 
No member should be afraid to forward specimens be- 
cause they are common to their district; they may be rare 
and interesting examples of our flora or fauna not found 
elsewhere, and, if of general interest, notes on such speci- 
mens could be published from time to time in “The Aus- 
tralian Naturalist.” 
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“WANDERING TREES.” 


By W. W. FrRoceatt. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
Tue RED CEDAR. 
(Cedrela toona.) ; 

The Red cedar, known as the Toon Tree in India, is a 
large forest tree, most plentiful in the sub-Himalayan 
forests, ascending in the north-west to an altitude of 3,000 
feet, and at Sikkim to the height of 7,000 feet. It ranges 
across Bengal, through Burma, and Southern India. It is a 
beautiful spreading tree, 80 to 100 feet in height, with a . 
girth of 20 feet. In India it is considered a rapid grower; 
trees under cultivation with thirty years’ growth gave a 
girth of 58 inches. 

The Red cedar is scattered through the forest lands of 
Ceylon, Malaya, and extends into New Guinea and New 
Britain; but, according to Lane Poole, in his report on the 
Forest Resources of New Guinea, it is a somewhat rare tree 
in these tropical forests. 

Then it came wandering south, entered.at Cape York, 
and became well-established, centuries ago, in the rich soil 
of the great sugar lands, near Cairns, and on the Atherton 
Tablelands, where many great trees have been cut for 
timber. 

It followed the rain forests down the eastern coast, . 
into the bush lands of the northern rivers of N.S.W., where 
these lands were known as the “Cedar Brushes,” because 
of the number of cedar treeS which were cut and milled 
by the cedar cutters in the middle of the last century. 
Fortunes were made out of cedar, and pioneer towns were 
established on account of the abundance of these valuable 
trees. 

The cedar tree continued its wanderings down the 
coast of N.S.W., and there is a Cedar Creek in the foot- 
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hills of the Blue Mountains. The cedar has stayed its: 
southern journey in the Illawarra scrub, and there has: 
finished its wanderings of 1,200 miles down the eastern. 
coast of Australia. 

Whin the cedar was first noted by the Australian 
botanist, Baron Von Mueller, he described it as a new 
species (in 1852) calling it Cedrela Australis. 

In India there is a small brown moth, whose curiously 
spotted larvae damage the terminal buds, and also feed 
upon the seed capsules. In 1894, a moth: attacked a cedar 
plantation at Gosford, and Olliff described it as the “Cedar 
Tip Moth.” Moore, in 1889, had described a pest on Indian 
cedar, and when specimens of the two moths were com- 
pared, it was found that they were identical, so here we | 
have the cedar and its pest, both wanderers. 


THE “WANDERING” SHEOAK. 
(Casuarina equisetifolia.) 

Casuarina trees, better known in Australia as sheoaks,. 
are a very interesting group, because they have no real 
leaves. What we call leaves are slender, cylindrical, many 
jointed branchlets, which grow out from the lateral 
branches. The leaves are represented by little toothed 
bracts, which are placed in rings round the summit of each 
joint in the slender branchlets: 

The inflorescence is also remarkable. Some species 
have only male or female flowers on the one tree; other 
species have male and female flowers on the same trees. 

Australia is the home centre of the casuarinas; and, 
while there are many sheoaks in the scrub forests of our 
western lands, there are also many species round the 
coastal seashores. Several species so love the seashore’s 
rocky headlands that they live even within reach of the 
spray. There are about thirty species found in Australia, 
and one-third of these are confined to Western Australia. 
Six other species, found in Western Australia, extend into 
other States. Eleven species are recorded from New South 
Wales; seven from Queensland; six from Victoria, and two 
from Tasmania. 

Two species have wandered away. Casuarina Decais- 
neana is the only species which has ventured into the dead 
heart of Australia; it is a fine hardy tree. The great wan- 
derer, Casuarina equisetifolia, is found in a small area of 
North Queensland and on the coast of tropical North Aus- 
tralia. It has wandered far afield, and is found in India, 
the Malay Archipelago, New Guinea, in many islands of 
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the Pacific, and it has finally landed on the east coast of 
Africa. 

It-is one of the handsome drooping sheoaks. It forms 
coastal forests in New Guinea, and is a common tree in the 
Solomon Islands. On some of the islands it is known as 
“Tronwood” on account of the solid wood. 

It has been cultivated in India, both for firewood and 
also for avenues. 

The seed cones are remarkable for their small size, 
and the seeds are almost white. 


ARAUCARIA PINES. 
(Araucaria Cunninghami.) 

In New South Wales and Queensland there are two re- 
presentatives of these great coniferous trees, 

The first, known as the Hoop pine, Araucaria Cunning- 
hami, ranges from the Hastings River, New South Wales, 
into Northern Queensland. The second is the Bunya- 
Bunya pine, A. Bidwilli, which is confined to Queensland. 

These represent the only real soft woods of our Aus- 
tralian flora. In past geological ages, there were great 
forests of araucaria pines all over the Old World and North 
America, but they are gone. At the present time there are 
two species in South America—one on the slopes of the 
Chilean Andes, the other inthe high lands of Brazil. The 
other species, with a few exceptions, are isolated island 
flora, in the Pacific Ocean, the best known being the Nor- 
folk Island pine, Araucaria excelsa, which is used as an 
ornamental tree in parks or avenues. Two species grow in 
New Caledonia—one in Fiji and one in the New Hebrides. 

Pine cones found in the Jurassic rocks of Somerset- 
shire and now in the British Museum, show a striking like- 
ness to the cones of Araucaria Bidwilli, the Bunya-Bunya 
of Queensland. 

Seeward writes, in “Links with the Past”:- The car- 
bonised remains of leafy shoots preserved in the Jurassic 
shales near Scarborough and in other parts of the York- 
shire coast include twigs hardly distinguishable from those 
of our Norfolk Island pine, Araucaria excelsa. 


THE ReD-GumM TREE. 
(Eucalyptus rostrata.) 

This is a tree whose distribution is distinctly bounded 
by the geological formation of our country. It has been 
noted that the iron-bark gum tree, Eucalyptus sideroxylon, 
is usually associated with auriferous areas, where there are 
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outcrops of quartz; others follow the limestone. The Bimble 
box, Eucalyptus populifolia, with its shining half-curled 
leaves holds its own in vast areas of the wilderness lands 
of Central Australia. 

Chief among the eucalypts, the red-gum, however, has 
wandered afar. “All the great western waterways flowing to 
the south of Australia, the Macquarie, Darling, Murray, 
Lachlan, Murrumbidgee Rivers and their tributaries are 
fringed with red-gum trees. 

Again, in the north, the rivers from the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria to the Oakover River in Western Australia are 
guarded by the red-gum. Every deep-set impression, lake 
or lagoon finds the sheltering red-gum. The water courses 
traversing the whole of Central Australia, Barrow Creek, 
the historic Cooper’s Creek and the Red Barcoo have their 
red-gums, too. 

THE BaoBaB TREE. 
(Adansonia Gregorii.) 

There are only two species of Baobab trees in the 
world. The first known species, Adansonia digitata, of 
‘tropical Africa was first brought under the notice of the 
botanical world by the French explorer, Michel Adanson, 
who discovered it in 1748, on the banks of the Senegal 
River, Africa. It has a wide range across tropical Africa. 

The natives called it the Baobab tree, and later, Eng- 
lish writers called it the Monkey Bread tree, on account 
of its large oval fruits. Humboldt, when he wrote about 
the Baobab tree, said they were the. largest and oldest 
trees in the world, “the oldest original monument of our 
planet.” 

Dr. Livingstone, in his “Travels and Research in South 
Africa” (1857), described and figured a Baobab tree in 
Angola, which had a girth of 76 feet. Many years later he 
laid his wife to rest at the foot of a great Baobab tree on 
_ the banks of the Zambesi River. 

“Sir Samuel Baker saw many of these trees in the 
Soudan, and the largest he measured was 87 feet in girth. 
He stated that the hollow stems of the smaller trees were 
natural water casks, from which the Arabs obtained water 
in the otherwise waterless lands. 

Many artists have figured the Baobab tree. In the 
“Student and Intellectual Observer,” 1880, J. R. Jackson, 
Curator of the Royal Gardens, of Kew, described both the 
African and the Australian Baobab trees, illustrated with 
coloured plates. 

The Australian Baobab tree has a very limited range. 
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It grows along a narrow strip of the north-west coast of 
Australia, from the western side of Arnhem’s Land and the 
Victoria River to King’s Sound, north-west Kimberley, 
Western Australia. It ranges inland from the coastal 
pandan scrub to the limestone ranges, 120 miles inland, 
and its coastal range is about 450 miles. 


When collecting for the Macleay Museum in West 
Kimberley in 1887, I pitched my camp between two beauti- 
ful Baobab trees near the township of Derby, and collected 
a case of seeds for the Botanical Museum. 


On the police track, through the waterless pandan 
scrub, between Derby and Hall’s Creek, Baobab trees, at 
regular intervals, were decorated with a jam-tin attached 
to a string, by which the traveller could draw up a supply 
of water through a cleft in the trunk. As in the African 
Soudan, these hollow trunks were natural water con- 
tainers. ( : 

It is a remarkable looking tree, with its great swollen 
trunk: and thickened spreading leafless branches, when 
covered with oval, brown seed pods or fruits nearly as 
large as a Small emu egg. 

When in flower, with its crown of pale green foliage, 
it is a more stately tree. The large creamy white flowers 
eonsist of five large waxy petals, enclosing a mass of long 
expanded stamens round the central pistil, remind one of 
a large passionfruit flower. 

It was first recorded by Allan Cunningham, when cir- 
cumnavigating Australia with Captain King in the vicinity 
of Cambridge Gulf. He measured one with a girth of 29 
feet, and, though he considered it was a species of Capparis, 
he remarks that “It bore some resemblance to the Adan- 
sonia, figured in the account of Captain Tuckey’s expedi- 
tion to the Congo. ; 

Captain George Grey, exploring Prince Regent’s River, 
described and figured these trees in his “Journal of North 
West Australia Expedition” (1837), called them the Gouty 
Stem Trees. 

A. C. Gregory, in his exploring expedition, 1855, wrote: 
‘*wWhen searching for water in the ravines off the Victoria 
River, I found these trees leafless, but covered with seed 
pods on the branches.” They cut into the stems and sucked 
chunks of the soft fleshy pith which was full of moisture. 
The celebrated botanist, Dr., afterwards Baron Von Mueller, 
was with Gregory on this expedition, and when he examined 
the botanical specimens he found that the Gouty Stem 
tree had never received a scientific name, so he called it 
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Adansonia Gregorii, in honour of his leader. One of the 
party, who died on the Victoria River, was buried at the 
base of a Baobab tree. 

It has been figured and described by most visitors to 
North-West Australia. Saville Kent, in his “Naturalist in 
Australia,” gives a fine series of photographs of the Baobab 
tree, showing variations of its form, but he mistakenly 
called them Adansonia ruprestris. Searcy, in “Australian 
Tropics,” 1909, gives an illustration of the marked Baobab 
tree, on the bank of the Victoria River, where Gregory 
camped for eight months in 1855. It still bore the mes- 
sages which he had cut in the bark some 50 years before. 

Here are two Baobab trees, closely related to each 
other, on opposite sides of the Indian Ocean, with thou- 
sands of miles of sea between them. As the Baobab tree 
is so widely scattered over tropical Africa, and the Aus- 
tralian Baobab tree is confined to a narrow Strip of coast 
about 450 miles in length, the original home of Adansonia 
is presumably Africa. How did Adansonia Gregorii come 
to Australia? Geographers have never considered that 
there has been a land connection in the north. Did some 
prehistoric seamen, travelling from King. Solomon’s Mines 
. to Asia, get blown across the Indian Ocean to our north- 
west Australian coast, and did they have a cargo of Bao- 
bab seed pods in their barque? In both continents, the 
natives gather the large seed pods and the seeds are used 
for food. In 1855, the sailors on the “Tom Tough,” Gre- 
gory’s boat, boiled the contents of the seed pods, mixed 
with sugar, and used them as a cure for scurvy. 


THE DESERT CYPRESS. 
(Callitris robusta.) 

Among the most typical trees in the scrub forests of 
our western lands are several species of the Cypress pines, 
which have, in the same arid lands, evolved more hardy 
habits, resistance to drought conditions and immunity to 
insect attack than any other coniferous trees. They are 
popularly known as Murray pines in Victoria, where they 
clothe the sandhills back from the river, and in New South 
Wales and Queensland they are called the Desert Cypress. 

Professor Ralph Tate, in his account of the flora of 
Central Australia, in the Botany Section of the Horn Ex- 
pedition, 1896, says: “The most ancient species among the 
living generations of Australian plants is Caillitris robusta, 
which inhabited Central Australia co-eval with the large 
extinct marsupialia, as they were associated in the pliocene 
clays of Lake Callabonna.” 
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THE COMMON KuRRAJONG. 
(Brachychiton populneus.) 


The Kurrajongs belonging to the genus Brachychiton 
are peculiar to Australia, and with the exception of B. 
populneus are confined to the coastal forests and have a 
restricted range. 

The Poplar-leaved Kurrajong not only flourishes in 
the north-eastern ranges of Victoria, but extends its range 
along the whole of the eastern coast lands of New South 
‘Wales and Queensland. It enters the coastal forests of 
Northern Australia well to the westward at Cambridge 
Gulf. 

It is the wandering species of the genus, for it has 
also crossed the eastern mountain ranges, and is found 
over a large area of the scrub forests of the west, in New 
South Wales and Queensland. 


THE CACTUS. 
(Opuntia inermis.) 


The Cactus family, with their remarkable and grotes- 
que forms and beautiful flowers are desert loving plants in 
their native home, the Western Hemisphere. Many species 
have, through the ages, evolved a coat of spines to protect 
their fibrous watery bodies from being devoured by the 
animals of the desert. 

Since the conquest of America by the Spaniards a few 
hundred years ago they have, through man’s agency, spread 
and become established over the whole world. 

The flat-stemmed spiny opuntias, or prickly pears, 
true desert dwellers, have adapted themselves to all con- 
ditions of climate. Like many hungry land plants, when 
they find a torrid sunlight and dry but rich soil, they have 
become one of the most serious pest plants in existence. 

Over the uplands of Spain they rear their fleshy, spiny 
stems, and bright yellow flowers. Up the basaltic hillsides 
of Sicily they are cultivated, and their spiny fruits are sold 
as Indian figs. In the streets of Constantinople they climb © 
over the walls. In Asia Minor they are now a characteristic 
of the dusty flora along the camel pads. In Central India 
they form thickets which shelter the cobra and the jackal. 
In Southern Africa several species have overrun the dry 
lands. In Australia, millions of acres of rich land have 
been covered with a dense growth of Opuntia inermis, a 
native of Mexico, but now world-wide in its distribution. 
It is the greatest vegetable pest which the world has 
known. 
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ACROSS AUSTRALIA. 


By THISTLE Y. Harris. 


One hears so many people who are forced to travel 
across Australia by train complain of the utter weariness 
of the journey and the complete monotony of the scenery. 
But to the botanist the whole journey is full of interest, 
and one is more likely to suffer from severe eye strain than 
from boredom. One is filled with regrets that the train 
rushes on so relentlessly past fascinating plants, giving 
but the briefest glance, but the stops at the sidings are of 
quite long duration, and one is able to wander several 
yards on either side of the line. It is not to be expected 
that anything in the nature of valuable botanical know- 
ledge could be gained by such a fleeting glimpse of the 
country, but these general notes may be of interest to 
members. 

At Port Augusta the red soil plains are entered. This 
is undulating land, good- pastoral country, covered with 
Black Oak, Casuarina sp. and several species of Acacia. 
Before reaching Kingoona, a little of the lake country is 
seen. These are shallow pans, some of them hundreds of 
miles square, covered with shallow water after rain, but at 
other times beds of salt. 

From Kingoona the train enters the 50 mile stretch of 
sandhills covered with bluebush, saltbush and a little taller 
vegetation. In the better patches where some grasses grow 
are Mulgas, Acacia aneura, Cassias and Eremophilas, while 
here and there occur stands of Casuarina. Approaching 
Tarcoola the salt bush becomes less conspicuous, and quite 
long stretches are passed over where the country is more 
heavily timbered, and the salt bush seems to be suppressed 
by a thicker growth of Mulga, Quandong, Fusanus acum- 
inatus, Beefwood, Grevillea striata, Eremophila, Casuarina 
and several species of Acacia. On these sandhills are to be 
found the Parakeelya, Calandrinia polyandra, a succulent- 
leafed member of the Portulacaceae which has Cate! 
drought-resisting power. 

For the next 50 miles the train rushes across country 
which sustains little erect growth save the mulga, but there 
is considerable undergrowth of saltbush, AAR 
themum, etc. 

Just beyond Wynbring the mallee begins. Two types 
are conspicuous—the. Whitewood and the York Gum. Inter- 
spersed with these eucalypts. are bushes of Native Hops, 
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Dodonaea sp., and Sandalwood, Santalum sp. Approaching 
Immarna the mallees are observed to become smaller in 
size, with fewer stems to each plant, and markedly fewer 
in number until, when Ooldea is reached they have dis- 
appeared altogether, and a few beefwoods, Acacias, Dodo- 
naeas and Eremophilas are all that remain of the taller 
vegetation. As the mallee becomes smaller, it also becomes 
markedly hummocky, and between them tussocks of Spini- 
fex may be seen. The form of growth of both the mallee 
and the Spinifex here is a great protection against wind, 
and also serves to collect rain water. 

At Ooldea the train was surrounded by a meagre col- 
lection of the native inhabitants of this area, turned by 
contact with the white man into emaciated, spiritless 
beggars, clothed in filthy rags and accepting the meanest 
offering with humble gratitude. 

A few miles beyond Ooldea the trees disappear almost 
abruptly and the great limestone Nullabor is entered. This 
limestone plain is clothed with several species of saltbush, 
more or less continuous over its whole surface. In the 
dongas or depressions caused by the subsidence of the 
limestone caverns, bright green Acacias flourish, for the 
rain water is collected here and supplies the trees with 
sufficient food material. Isolated clumps of Spinifex ap- 
pear, but it does not flourish here as it does on the border 
of the plain. 

Just east of Naretha the tree line begins again, even 
more abruptly than it ended at the eastern edge of the 
Nullabor. From tree line to tree line covers about 450 miles. 
The. plain itself is not altogether flat, but consists of a 
series of gentle undulations with a foot or two of red soil 
covering the lime stone beneath which are caverns and 
subterranean passages. The sinking of the limestone over 
certain of these caverns has caused the dongas already 
mentioned. After the appearance of the mallees near 
Naretha follows a varied flora of Acacia, Eremophila, 
Casuarina, etc., until, towards Kitchener, a change occurs - 
and the much taller clean-stemmed Whitewood mallee re- 
places. the first stunted specimens and the clumps of 
Spinifex grow more luxuriantly. 

The limestone plain is left behind just past Kitchener 
and the great granite shield of Western Australia is en- 
tered. Outcrops of granite may still be seen over this area. 
At Zanthus the first salmon gums, Eucalyptus salmono- 
phloia, taller than-the York Gum and Whitewood (which 
still maintain their mallee habit, though they are gradu- 
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ally passing into single stemmed types) with which they 
are associated are readily distinguished by the marked 
salmon tinge of their smooth bark. 

Near Kalgoorlie the mallee gives place to single 
stemmed gums of the same species. Many of the salmon 
gums are very gnarled and twisted, with bunches of leaves 
on their main stems after the manner of many of the 
lopped trees in our parks. Here and there treeless patches 
occur with only saltbush to cover the nakedness of the 
red earth and, again, in other patches stands of the more 
typically arid types, such as Acacias, Casuarinas, Eremo- 
philas, Sandalwood and Beefwood. 

Gimlet gums, E. salubris, are easily distinguished as 
the train approaches Perth. Among them are many speci- 
mens of Jamwood, Acacia acuminata. Finally, the train 
rushes through country which must once have been thickly 
populated with Jarrah, E. marginata, and E. calophylia. 
Here there is a charming undergrowth consisting of many 
of the well known Western Australian flowering plants. 

The whole journey affords a wonderful study in 
xerophily, and one is continually amazed at the diverse 
ways in which different plants have modified their bodies 
in order to deal with similar physiological conditions. 


WILSON’S PROMONTORY, VICTORIA. 


_ By JoHN POWELL. 


Wilson’s Promontory, the most southerly point of Vic- 
toria, is connected with the mainland by a ridge of sand- 
banks, about seven miles wide. Owing to the isthmus be- 
ing washed on its eastérn side by an ocean current flowing 
from the east, and on its western side by a current flowing 
south, the sand dunes are banked up and render the mak- 
ing of a good road almost impossible. To get over the 
difficulty, a plank road has been laid down, the road 
running for several miles along the beach, and only 
trafficable at low tide. By its isolated position, the Pro- 
montory is an ideal spot for a national reserve. 

Wilson’s Promontory, which is a National Park, em- 
braces an area of 101,000 acres in its natural state, and has 
a coastline of some eighty miles. The inland scenery is 
wild, rugged, and even primeval; in its highest part it 
attains an altitude of 2,500 feet. The park is a sanctuary 
for native bears, kangaroos, emus, lyre birds, and other 
forms of native life. The avifauna is very varied, con- 
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taining amongst other birds a great variety of parrots and 
a large number of black cockatoos. 


The land formation is rocky, mountainous, and along 


_ the Darby River, which drains it on the west, swampy, with 


large numbers of water fowl. , 

The rocks consist mostly of granite and grandiorite. 
The coastline is rugged, with a number of islands, small 
sandy bays, and land: jutting out to the sea, making it very 
picturesque. 

The flora is exceedingly interesting, consisting of a 
variety of trees, flowering plants and ferns, and is noted 
for its blackwoods, messmates and fern gullies. Whilst 
there I collected the following flowers:— 


Olearia ciliata. Helichrysum baxteri. 


Olearia ramulosa. Goodenia ovata. 
Olearia lyrata. Kunzea ambigua. 

Aotus villosa. Melaleuca squarrosa. 
Stackhousia monogyna. Melaleuca ericifolia. 
Platylobium obtusangulum. Ricinocarpus pinifolius. 
Swainsonia lassertifolia. Epacris obtusifolia. 
Euphrasia collina. Epacris impressa. 
Senecio vagus. Bredemeyera volubile. 
Senecio elegans. Bredemeyera ericinum. 
Leptospermum lanigerum.  Hibbertia fasciculata. 
Leucopogon virgatus. Dilwynnia floribunda. 
Solanum aviculare. Tetratheca ericifolia. 
Burchardia umbellata. Brachycome diversifolia. 
Correa speciosa. Thomasia petalocalyz. 
Pultenaea daphnoides. Helichrysum obtusifolia. 
Leucopogon australis. Scaevola pallida. 


One specimen, Senecio elegans, is of special note. It 
is an introduced plant from South Africa, and belongs to 
the same genus as the common groundsel, a beautiful 
flower, very similar to the cultivated cineraria, and has only 
been recorded as found in Australia on the Darby River, 
and on the coast near the Hopkins River in Victoria. It 
grows in the sand and seems to require very little moisture. 


In Sealers’ Cove, a large shell picked up by the Ranger, 
Mr. Butler, was of special interest, being somewhat rare. 
It has been identified as a volute shell, Livonia mamilla, 
‘and measures 10 inches across, and 5} inches high. This 
molluse inhabits the continental shelf in Bass Strait and 
the south-east of New South Wales, and lives at a depth 
of 60 to 100 fathoms. 
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It is evident that in early days the Promontory was a 
favourite feeding ground for aborigines. There are several 
old middens, particularly round the mouth of the Darby 
River, where stone implements have been found. The 
shells found in the middens are mostly bivalves. 

The Promontory is reached by rail from Melbourne 
to Fish Creek, and thence by car 25 miles to the Chalet, 
where good accommodation is provided for visitors. Ar- 
rangements have to be made previously with either Mr. 
Butler, of the Chalet, or through the Tourist Bureau in 
Melbourne. 


NOTES ON AN EXCURSION TO SOMERSBY, 
MANGROVE MOUNTAIN. 


A most enjoyable excursion, under the leadership of 
the President, Mr. W. W. Froggatt, took place on November 
4, 1933, when 29 members of the Society went by rail to 
Gosford, and thence by ’bus to Somersby, where we were 
hospitably received by Mr. and Mrs. Linton, who gave us 
the freedom of their pretty home and its delightful 
grounds. 


Heavy showers had fallen during the forenoon, but 
they in nowise damped the spirits of the bush-lovers, and 
after lunch, partaken of on the wide verandahs of the 
house and supplemented with fruit, etc., from our hostess, 
the bush-houses and gardens were visited by admiring 
groups. 


Then the ’bus which our capable Secretary, Miss 
Dobbin, had arranged to be kept in waiting, was again 
boarded, and, led by Mr. and Mrs. Linton in their car, we 
returned, as we had come, through the magnificent pine 
avenue, till we reached the track branching off to Somersby 
Falls. 

Halting at the top of the valley, we alighted and a 
short walk soon brought us to a spot where a rock-strewn 
pool spread out at. the foot of the cascade—a lovely spot, 
with the towering eucalypts and feathery wattles arching 
above us and the delicate tracery of ferns and fringing 
bushes delighting the eye with their varied tints of greens 
and the mingled gold and russet of Viminaria that swayed. 
almost to the spray of the Falls. 


Though somewhat late for many of the spring flowers 
to be found in profusion, there were many varieties to be 
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noted—Grevillea buxifolia and G. punicea, Eriostemon and 
Philotheca of more vivid colouring than is usually seen; 
Tetratheca ericifolia, luxuriant both in colour and growth; 
lilac-pink plumes of Comesperma ericinum, and in the 
lower tangles the deep-blue of Lobelia gibbosa and L. 
trigonocaulis, or the purple-blue of Dampiera stricta con- 
trasting with the brilliant yellow of the Goodenias. By 
the little paths traced out by, the bush creatures were 
miniature forests of Sundews, Drosera spathulata, with its 
dainty rosettes alternating on the sandy soil, with the 
tufted spires of the hardy little Xerotes glauca. 

Returning to Somersby, afternoon tea made a welcome 
interlude, before a final walk past the lovely little lake be- 
tween the garden and the tree-clothed hill that was 
mirrored in the still, gren pool. Fringing this little path 
were masses of Billardiera scandens, native rose, Boronia 
serrulata, and Dianella coerulea and other bush favourites. 

The day was not a good one for insect-collecting. 
Numbers of “crane-flies” or “daddy-long-legs” could be dis- 
turbed from the low bushes, and a cup-moth larva taken 
on Lambertia formosa was of some interest. The larva 
was about $ inch long and bright green in colour, with a 
pronounced yellow line down the back, dissimilar to many 
of the slug-like larvae of its family, Limacodidae; it had 
no dorsal spines. On keeping it for further development it 
declined to eat Lambertia leaves, so some other proteaceous 
ones were tried. It ate Geebung leavs, Persoonia salicina, 
very sparingly, but native pear leaves, Xylomelum pyri- 
forme, quite freely. This insect was formerly called Apoda 
azylomeli, but is given by Tillyard as Susica semicana. 

On the return journey to Gosford we passed, on the 
road-side, the monument, erected by the Royal Australian 
‘Historical Society to the memory of Henry Kendall. We 
were sorry that a heavy shower and the wish to avoid de-- 
lay prevented us from visiting “Kendall’s Rock” in the 


gully below. —M. Spona. 
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A PATIENT SPIDER. 


By LuKEe GALLarp. 


The spider (1) about which I am writing these few notes 
measures about half an inch in length. Its abdomen is 
globose and creamy-white in colour, and when full of eggs 
is six times the size of the cephalothorax. The dorsal plate 
of the cephalothorax is dark reddish-brown in colour and 
is relieved by a thin white lateral band. The legs are long 
and slightly darker in colour. The chief food of this spider 
appears to be the common mound ant, Iridomyrmex de- 
tectus. 

When about to build its nest it chooses a tree that is 
likely to be infested with some species of insect that 
secretes a sticky fluid and which is likely to be attractive 
to the ants. With the spider under observation, the tree 
chosen was a wattle, Acacia decurrens, which had been 
badly infested with small red Jassidae. 

On another occasion I found them on an acacia which 
was infested with the sticky larvae of the blue butterfly, 
Ialmenus evagoras. 

The web nest is built of brown silk, so closely woven 
as to prevent the spider from being seen through it. It is 
constructed on almost the same pattern as the Blue Wren’s 
nest, oblong in shape, with: the bottom half enclosed all 
round, while the top half extends upwards, and is drawn 
over to form a hood. When completed it is perfectly water- 
proof, and the front opening is just large enough for the 
ingress and egress of the spider. 

The arduous constructive work over the spider now 
starts on its more patient work, and, taking up its position 
in the lower part of the nest, hangs with about half of the 
two front pairs of legs protruding, the body being in- 
visible. When the mound ants are running over the tree, 
seeking honeydew, the wily spider moves its protruding 
legs, which very much resemble those of the ants and ap- 
pears to entice them in. I noticed it do this for five or six 
minutes without moving its body before an ant came suf- 
ficiently near for the spider to make it a sure victim. On 
occasions I have noticed half a dozen ants go half-way 
into the web opening and come out again, not being suf- 
ficiently near to the spider to induce it to attack them. 


(1) The Basket-nest spider, Saccodomus formivorus. 
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By M. E. Gray. 


The Grose Valley, when viewed from any of the Black- 
heath vantage points, presents a series of scenes of rugged 
grandeur, and in the vicinity of Blackheath is a veritable 
scenic paradise. When, however, all one’s energies are 
bent on forcing a way over. rugged rocks and through 
tangled and thorny undergrowth in an endeavour to pro- 
ceed down stream towards civilisation, particularly when 
one’s food supply has “cut out,’ and day after day the 
rain is teeming down, and the river, turbulent at the best 
of times, is a mighty, rushing, and roaring torrent, then 
the rugged grandeur that has such fascination from the 
heights is not appreciated. 

Three of us experienced the mixed delights and hard- 
ships of such a trip during July, 1933. We made our first 
night’s camp under a rock shelter at “The Junction” in 
Rodriquez Pass, and there experienced our first real thrill, 
when the rocky hearth on which we had set our camp- 
fire exploded, just about midnight, scattering blazing logs 
and glowing coals all over the camp. Fortunately, the only 
damage resulting was confined to holes burnt into blankets 
and ground-sheets. River rock is always liable to explode 
if used for a fire-place. 

Our second camp was pitched on the bank of the 
stream between Mount Hay and Mount Caley, and there 
I dug out a few earthworms, amongst them being some new 
to science. 

The third night we slept under a large rock shelter, 
with a good thickness of sand on the bottom, and enjoyed 
a comfortable night’s rest. We were awakened next morn- 
ing by the rival performances of two Lyre-birds, one on 
either bank of the river. Both birds were accomplished 
artists and performed for over half an hour, one bird 
imitating twenty-two different bird-calls, the other sixteen, 
both, in addition, making a variety of noises that had no _ 
meaning for us. 

I have repeatedly noticed that Lyre-birds are at their 
best in dull, grey weather, and that day ushered in the 
rain and saw the start of our real hardships. Ere we 
broke away from the river at Yarramundi; four days later 
we were hungry, weary and travel-stained. But “every 
cloud,” we are told, “has a silvery lining,” and we found 
“the silvery lining” to our cloud, in the person of a wood- 
cutter, who insisted on sharing his last half-loaf with us, 
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despite the fact that the river was up and he did not know 
if he were cut off from supplies. In his rough hut we ate 
his food and rested, and when the clouds broke and the 
sun shone we dried our sodden clothes around his camp- 
fire, and late that afternoon left his homely camp and 
struck out for Richmond, the train, and home. 

There was once a well-defined track along the right 
bank of the Grose, but now one only finds traces of it 
here and there. 

Tomah Creek, as it enters the GroSe, is a grand sight, 
but save for the sheer cliff faces of the valley walls the 
general trend of the scenery is not dissimilar to that of 
the Woronora River and Heathcote Creek. Many of the 
pools of the Grose are large and deep in normal times, 
while under flood conditions they resemble small lakes. 
Blue Gum Forest is a pleasant variation from the more 
rugged settings, and on a decaying log there I secured a 
few insect larvae that have not yet been determined. 

Being mid-winter there were no fish; game was en- 
tirely lacking and flowering plants were few. 

On the fourth day out we observed quite a number of 
terrestrial orchids, and fungi were also in great variety 
and of many colours, some being quite brilliant. Ferns and 
tree-ferns were numerous, one stretch being a “garden of 
staghorns and bird’s-nest ferns.” Almost every night, 
during the rain, we observed luminous centipedes. The 
amount of luminosity was amazing, and they not only 
carried it with them, but left it trailing behind in their 
tracks. We did not see any mammals, but one afternoon 
when we despaired of getting a fire alight we found a dry 
bush-rat’s nest under a rock, and it was the means of 
commencing a fire, on one of the wettest nights I have 
ever experienced in the open. j 

A hike through the Grose Valley during summer may 
be passably pleasant, but it should only be undertaken by 
the physically fit, progress over much of the country being 
at the rate of not more than half a mile an hour and the 
best of it not averaging 3 m.p.h. Food sufficient for at 
least eight days ought to be carried, as the possibilities of 
securing fresh meat along the trail are very remote. Dur- 
ing summer good fishing is to be had, but in the winter 
the fishing is limited to the upper reaches, where medium- 
‘sized trout are occasionaly landed. Good camping sites 
are few, and so the inclusion of a practical bushman in 
every party is desirable if you wish to camp in reasonable 
comfort. 
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NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Proceedings. 
OcrTosBER, 1933. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, October 3, 1933, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, vials 
about 65 members and visitors present. 

Lecture.—Mr. J. C. Wiburd delivered an extremely in- 
teresting and instructive lecture, entitled, “The Jenolan 
Caves,” illustrated by numerous and beautiful lantern 
slides. The lecturer, who was accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks, will give a further instalment of his lecture at a 
later date. 

New Members.—Miss Gladys Osborne was DOS 
elected a member of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Miss N. Haywood, “Norwood, % 
Kirribilli. Nominated by Miss H. McAnene, seconded by 
Miss D. Dobbin. ° 

Exhibition of Specimens——Mrs. Hunt: Specimens of 
Leptospermum grown at Bilpin, near Kurrajong, and cul- 
tivated as a hedge. 

Mrs. S. A. Howell—Specimens of “Bottle Brushes,” 
Callistemon lanceolatus and Melaleuca sp. 

Miss Edith Jefferys—Specimens of Snapdragons, 
Antirrhinum, showing fasciation, Chorizema and Hakea. 

Mr. Luke Gallard—sSpecimens of Earth Worms. 

Mr. D. G. Stead drew members’ attention to the value 
of the Blue-tongued Lizard in the garden, where it destroys 
numbers of snails. 

Mr. John Hawley.—Forest architecture and various 
slides. 


“3 NOVEMBER, 1933. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was . 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, November 7, 1933, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 65 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Mr. E. C. Andrews delivered an extremely 
interesting and informative lecture, entitled, “A Naturalist 
at the Pan-Pacific Conference in Canada,” illustrated 
with numerous lantern slides, many of which were coloured. 
The lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. : 
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Correspondence.—Letter from North Queensland 
Naturalists’ Society with reference to camp, to be held on 
the Barrier Reef during March. Letter from Miss Sulman 
re calendars and cards of protected native flowers. 

Nomination of Members.—Miss N. McClusky, 9 Randle 
Street, Newtown. Nominated by Miss D. Dobbin, seconded 
by Miss J. Colditz. 

New Members.—Miss _N. Haywood was unanimously 
elected a member of the Society. 

Exhibition of Specimens—Mr. John Powell: A volute 
shell of Livonia mamilla, which inhabits the continental 
shelf of the coast of New South Wales and Bass Straits. 

Mr. John Hawley.—Flower pot decorated with limpet 
shells. 

Mr: E. J. Bryce.—Fruits of Capparis mitchelli (non- 
edible), Yam from Moree district, N.S.W., western fruits 
known as Emu’s apples, an orchid, Cymbidium sp., seed 
pods of Acacia floribunda and A. longifolia, and wasp galls 
on seed pods of wattle. 

Mr. A. E. Watson.—Pupae of wasps taken from galls 
on Acacia, specimens of Callistemon lanceolatus and C. 
rigida grown from Gwyder River seed. 

Mr. A. E. Tebbutt—Specimen of caterpillar which 
feeds on Callistemon leaves and specimens of case moths. 

‘Miss R. Suttor—Specimen of case moth. - 

Mr. Luke Gallard—Specimens of parasitic wasps and 
“Daddy-long-legs” flies collected on swamps at Somersby 
Falls near Gosford. 

Miss H. McAnene.—Leptospermum grown from seed 
obtained at Bilpin near Kurrajong. 

Mr. M. S. Barnett—Larva of cup moth, Susica semi- 
cana, which feeds on waratah foliage; also plant beetles, 
Paropsis reticulata. 

Mr. M. E. Gray.—Specimens of snakes, including brown, 
black, copper-head, tiger and bandi-bandi snakes; speci- 
men of spider, Arbanitis fuscipes. 


DEcEMBER, 1933. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, December 5, 1933, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 60 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—In the absence of Mr. Sharland, slides were 
shown by members. 

Announcements.—The President announced that the 
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Christmas party would be held on Wednesday, December 13.. | 

It had been proposed that the Society should hold a 
Spring Show in 1934. 

The President also announced that owing to unforeseen. 
circumstances Mr. Sharland would be unable to lecture. 

The Queensland Naturalists’ Society, Cairns, asked 
members to help them give popular names to their plants 
and had forwarded a list of scientific names. 

The President also called attention to the North 
Queensland Society’s Easter excursion to the Barrier Reef. 

Nomination of Members.—Lieut.-Col. C. M. Morriset, 
Quirindi. Nominated by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, seconded by 
Miss D. Dobbin. 

New Members.—Miss M. McClusky was unanimously 
elected a member of the Society. 

Exhibition of Specimens.——Mr. John Powell: Fossils of 
fish, etc., from Newcastle, N.S.W., and Roma, Queensland... 
Brazilian nuts, specimens of marble from England, eels 
from Parramatta, and caterpillars of the moth, Cacto-. 
blastis cactorum, which destroys prickly pear. 


Mr. W. W. Froggatt—Collection of various insects, a. 
dissected cicada, and Kurrajong seedlings, showing various ~ 
types of growth. . Referring to the cicada, Mr. Froggatt. 
stated that the average date of the first appearance of the 
Green Monday Cicada, Cyclochila australasiae, was Nov- 
ember 9. 

Miss Peterson—Specimen of tea plant grown at Mr. 
Linton’s Mangrove Mountain. 

Mr. A. E. Watson—A number of mats, cloth, fabric: 
for dresses, etc.,.made from the inner stems of the 
Hibiscus, by the women of Fiji. Various fans, coconut 
carved to represent a head, model Of outrigger canoe and 
shell ashtray. 

Mr. Oliver Edwards—Specimens of butterflies sent 
from Mitchell, Queensland. (Shown by Mr. Froggatt.) 

Mr. Harris—Specimens of Tristania, Brushbox, Lilli-- 
pilly, and Cestrum nocturnum. 

Mr. M. S. Barnett—Specimen of legless lizard, show- 
ing remnants of legs in the form of flappers. 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Specimens of beetles collected at 
Eastwood, a red-winged Mydaid fly which resembled a 
wasp, and specimens of Tipulid flies taken on the Blue 
Mountains. 

Mr. M. E. Gray.—Specimens of parasitic worms from 
cats, some forms of which may he parasitic on man; 
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specimens of crabs known as “Mangrove Spider Crabhs.’” 
_ Miss L. Steinbeck.—_Specimens of beetles destructive to 
maize and a long-tailed spider. 
Mr. G. White—Specimens of “Trap-door”’ and “Red- 
spot” spiders. 
Mr. D. G. Stead.—Exhibited very interesting slides of 
fishes, birds and trees. 


Visir TO Dr. FINCKH’s NATIVE FLOWER GARDEN. 


On Saturday, December 2, 1933, about 40 members of 
the Society visited the native flower garden of Dr. Fimekh, 
at “Myarock,’ Mosman, and were cordially received by the 
Doctor and his charming wife. 

On entering the grounds the visitors were impressed 
by the enveloping atmosphere of peace and beauty and, 
stepping from the velvety lawn, found themselves in typical 
Australian bushland, paths winding among the trees, 
bringing at every turn some unexpected touch of beauty. 

Members listened to Dr. Finckh’s interesting descrip- 
tions of the plants and the history of their progress, which 
transformed a barren stony area into a place of beauty. 

The members were very kindly provided with afternoon 
tea on the lawn.—H. McAneneE. 


CHRISTMAS Party.—The annual Christmas party was 
held at the “Allora,” Pitt Street, on December 13, 1933, and 
was attended by a large number of members and friends. 

The programme, which consisted of vocal solos, re- 
citations, bird calls and community singing, together with 
refreshments, provided a very enjoyable evening. 

A pleasing event was the presentation to our Hon. 
Secretary (Miss D. Dobbin). The President (Mr. W. W. 
Froggatt), in making the presentation, eulogised the ex- 
cellent and untiring services rendered by Miss Dobbin. 

- The only “speech” of the evening was one very ably 
given, on behalf of the members of the Society, by Miss H. 
McAnene, in appreciation of the valuable and untiring ser- 
vices of our highly esteemed and world-known President— 
services which date from the formation of the Society. 
Tribute was also paid Mrs. Froggatt who shares in the 
never flagging interest shown by our President. 

Mr. Froggatt responded in happy vein, and the singing 
of the National Anthem brought to a close an evening dur- 
ing which the true Christmas spirit was felt and enjoyed 
by all_—hL. STEINBECK. . 
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A NATURALIST IN KIMBERLEY IN 1887. 


By W. W. FROGGATT. ~ 


(Presidential Address, given at the Annual Meeting. 
of the Society, August 7, 1934.) 


After the return, in 1885, of the Royal Geographical 
Society's Expedition to New Guinea, on which I was 
Assistant Zoologist, the Honourable William Macleay ap- 
pointed me as Natural History Collector for his private 
Macleay Museum. The greater part of 1886 I spent in 
the tropical forests of Northern Queensland. 

On March .10, 1887, I left Sydney on the E. and A. 
Company’s S.S. “Airlie,” to collect Natural History speci- 
mens for the Macleay Museum, my destination being the 
district of West Kimberley, the town of Derby, King’s 


Sound, North-west Australia. 


I left the “Airlie” at Darwin, on March 25, and spent 
a fortnight waiting for the S.S. “Dicky,” which had a re- 
gular service between Palmerstown and the towns of 
Cossack and Broome, where, at that time, all the North- 
west pearling fleets were gathered. The land round 
Palmerstown, on the port of Darwin, was poor hungry 
soil, covered with stunted gum trees; there was nothing 
tropical about the. native vegetation. I spent the fort- 
night in completing my arrangements, and equipment for 
a year’s sojourn in Kimberley, and in collecting specimens. 
My greatest prize was a rare and beautiful carab beetle 
(Carenum spauldingi) . i 

The “Dicky” arrived, and my equipment was placed 
on board. The S.S. “Dicky” was a boat of about 200 tons, 
very broad in proportion to her length, with her bulwarks 
very high above the water. Originally built for the Baltic 
Sea Fisheries, she had been taken to Hong Kong, and 
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there fitted up with deck houses. She rolled all over the 
place when on the open sea. Below decks aft, there was 
a large, bare, open saloon, built, probably, for the storage 
of fish, but then occupied by several Japanese divers and 
their families. The Commissioner of Police for Wyndham, 
the storekeeper for Derby, and I were the first-class 
passengers. We lived under an awning, stretched over 
the hatches, and dined in a small deck house, which con- 
tained a table between two settees. We slept on the 
hatches when it was fine, but when it rained, as it did 
most nights, we slept in the deck house dining room. We 
were a jolly party, and our skipper, Captain Arthur, was 
a fine fellow, and, although it was said that there were 
two blades off the propeller, we did not worry. 

We left on April 6, and on April 8, Good Friday, we 
anchored in Cambridge Gulf, off Wyndham, the port for 
the East Kimberley district; here we remained until April 
11. I spent most of this time ashore, along the edge of 
the muddy mangrove swamps, and also: climbed Mount 
Bastion, where there was a wonderful view over Cambridge 
Gulf, with Mount Coburn in the distance. One morning 
I went out with a man who had caught a crocodile with 
a lasso loop on the end of a bent sapling, in the same 
way that we caught kangaroos in the bush fences in Vic- 
toria. 

There were great numbers of Brumby Hawks (Milvus) 
round the township of Wyndham, and when the butcher 
brought the meat on board they circled round the ship 
catching bits of meat which we threw up to them. 


Leaving Wyndham about 10 a.m., we ran into a cloud- 
burst. Rain fell in torrents, so we anchored. It was dark 
until 2 p.m., when it cleared. After leaving Wyndham we 
did not sight land or see the sun for four days, and had 
heavy rain storms every night. 

We came into King’s Sound on April 14, and anchored 
at “The Point,” at the wharf next morning. A tramline 
ran from “The Point” to the township of Derby, over a 
mile and a half of black mud. When the tide was out, 
the boats rested on the mud, which extended far out from 
the high-water mark. The coastline was perfectly level. 
Pandan Scrub, consisting of wattles, gums, large baobab 
trees, and various other low trees, came close down to the 
seashore. 

I pitched my tent between two great baobab trees, 
just outside the township, and from April 15 to May 20, 1 
collected in the vicinity of Derby, eJone the edges of the 
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salt marsh, and through the Pandan Scrub. The gum 
trees coming into flower brought many birds around: 
finches, honeyeaters, and small parrots. Very high tides 
gave me a good hunting ground along the edge of the sea 
marsh. 

Mosquitoes were the greatest of pests. nd I could 
only skin my birds inside a mosquito net rigged up inside 
the tent. A protective cow dung smudge smoke rose from 
every house about the township when evening came; it 
was the only thing to keep the mosquitoes away. 

It was impossible, even in the middle of the day, to 
go under the shelter of a tree in the Pandan Scrub be- 
cause of these pests. I found several circular pits about 
two feet deep in the scrub; these were made by the black- 
fellows to sleep in at night. When in use, these pits were 
roofed with bark and grass, and the blacks crawled in 
through an opening on the side, which the last man 
blocked up with grass. Here they sweated, half smothered, 
all the night; but they dodged the mosquitoes. 

Flying foxes came at night to eat the large seed pods 
of the baobab trees overhanging my tent, and I shot 
several. , 

Having exhausted this collecting field, I prepared to 
accept the invitation of the manager of the King’s Sound 
Pastoral Company to visit him. The homestead was 150 
miles inland, so at a police auction I bought a spring cart, 
a horse, and harness and packed up, leaving my Derby 
camp on May 21. Skirting the salt marsh, I saw several 
large wild turkeys (bustards) feeding over the drying mud, 
and, further on, I passed several lagoons which were 
covered with wild ducks. At One Tree Hill, a curious stone 
mound on the open plain, I was bogged in a swamp, and 
unloaded my cart, pulled it out and camped for the night. 
The next morning, Sunday, I found a track leading round 
the swamp; I crossed a sandy plain and came to Butler’s 
Lake. Here I shot some rose crested cockatoos which, like 
galahs, were feeding in small flocks. Later I stalked two 
black cockatoos, but could not get a shot at them. Back 
from my campfire, several dingoes howled dismally ~ 
throughout the night. As rain had made the track very 
sticky, I did not shift camp for three days, but spent the 
time collecting insects in'the scrub. The track led through 
lightly timbered country, covered with grass, three feet 
high. 

My next stop was at Mount Marmion Station, where 
the Chinese cook and the shepherd entertained me in the 
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absence of the manager. Mount Marmion, a curious, flat- 
topped ironstone hill, about 200 feet above the surround- 
ing plain, had its summit, of several acres in extent, 
covered with low flowering scrub. On the scrub flowers 
half a dozen species of butterflies were feeding. Returning 
down the hill, I discovered an outcrop of fossiliferous rock 
full of shells, some of which proved later to be species new 
to science. (The native name of Mount Marmion is Bal- 
man-in-gurra.) There were five miles of low hills, capped 
with ironstone, and covered with spinifex, between Mount 
Marmion and the Lennard River, and, as it rained for an- 
other three days, I collected around the homestead until 
May 30. 

Passing Luken’s homestead next day, I camped on the 
edge of a swamp. It was a hot sultry night, so I pegged 
out my mosquito net. The top and bottom were 6 feet 
long by 2 feet 6 inches in width, and were made of stout 
calico, the bottom sheet having a slit through which to 
crawl in. The ends and sides were made of cheesecloth. 
Each top corner was attached to a stout stake driven into 
the ground, thus combining tent and mosquito net. 

After supper, I was resting on a Chinese mat within 
this shelter and reading by candlelight, when I heard a 
great commotion. This was caused by clouds of insects 
trying to get in to the lighted candle, so I crawled out, 
placed the candle on the top of the tent, and set to work 
with killing bottles and tubes. Working throughout the 
night, I captured thousands of insects of many species and 
families. 

This was an unique collecting night, one that comes 
but once or twice in the lifetime of a naturalist. 

On June 2 I reached The Devil’s Gap, where the 
Lennard River has cut its way through the rugged Napier 
Range, and camped near the huge waterhole in the river 
bed, which ran back for about two miles, between rugged 
limestone cliffs, 200 feet in height. The Napier Range, an 
outcrop of fossiliferous limestone, running east and west 
for seventy miles, had its weatherbeaten northern ram- 
part worn into turreted cliffs and was full of caves. One 
could ride for miles along this rampart, and at irregular 
intervals would find a break up which one’s horse could 
climb to the grassy tableland above. The width of this 
range varied from 4 to 2 miles. The foot of the cliffs 
was fringed with stunted fig, gum, and baobab trees, and 
many small shrubs. Spinifex grew down the slopes, among 
the broken rocks, and. fringed the base of the cliffs. The 
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Oscar Range, a similar bold outcrop, separated from the 
Napier Range, had its waters flowing into the Fitzroy 
River. 

Next morning I reached the King’s Sound Pastoral 
Company’s homestead, and there made a permanent camp. 
The homestead consisted of four rooms and was made of 
sun-dried bricks. The Chinese cook had a shack behind. 
A little band of aborigines, consisting of an old warrior, 
three women, four children and a young buck, about 18 
years old, had a camp a few hundred yards away under 
the cliffs. 


The King’s Sound Pastoral Company held a lease of 
over a million acres. The homestead staff consisted of 
my host, Mr. Gunn, the manager, the overseer, the store- 
keeper, the jackaroo, and the Chinese cook. 


A small stream beyond the homestead flowed out from 
the cliffs, and this formed a fine pool, where at twilight 
many animals came to drink. Here I shot several large 
wallabies (Macropus agilis), and the common bandicoot, 
and also trapped half a dozen large bush rats, which had 
foraged in my tent, and even climbed over me. They had 
long fluffy tails. Bandicoots were very plentiful in all this 
country and would come hopping round the campfire at 
night, and once I knocked one over with a tin of jam. I 
remember disturbing fully fifty when I opened the door of 
an abandoned. hut on the Derby track. 

Yet Dr. Mjoberg, the leader of the Swedish Expedi- 
tion, thirty years later, told me that he did not find one 
bandicoot in the whole of the Kimberleys. 

One of my best collecting places was the Devil’s Pool. 
A sand bank backed up the Lennard River, and the water 
there was over 40 feet deep in the middle. The cliffs on 
either side were fringed with trees and rushes to the | 
water’s edge, along which a track led right through the 
gorge. Many sea fish, having swum up the river in times 
of flood, were imprisoned in the Devil’s Pool and had be- 
come acclimatised; huge blue gropers, quite 100 lb. in 
‘weight, swordfish, long toms, bony bream and a number 
of fresh-water fish. Standing on the rocks above, one 
could look down and see all these swimming in the very 
clear water, as if in a huge aquarium. The reed beds were 
the home of about a dozen of the rare fresh-water croco- 
diles (Crocodilus johnstoni). They came out in the even- 
ing and floated on the surface of the open water and, as 
I was especially interested in getting specimens of this 
crocodile, evolved a method for catching them with 
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poisoned bait; having shot a cockatoo and split open its 
breast, I put in a dose of strychnine and then sewed up 
the slit; I stuck a shark hook through the bird and at- 
tached this to a clothesline; a board at the other end of 
the clothesline acted as a float. Paddling out from the 
sandbank in a dugout made from a small baobab tree- 
trunk, I threw the cockatoo out on the water, where it 
floated with outspread wings; then, returning to the bank, 
I watched my first crocodile swim out from the reeds, open 
its mouth and take the cockatoo; I watched where it 
went and noted the position of the float, and early next 
morning paddled out to the float and towed the dead croco- 
dile well up on the sandbank. It was another day’s work 
to. skin and prepare the crocodile’s skin for a museum 
specimen. I captured five of this family in a similar 
manner before I left the district, and a sixth one, full of 
eggs, was shot by Mr. Gunn. 

One Sunday we had a great fishing party at the 
Devil’s Pool. All the station staff and the blacks came 
down. In my useful dugout I paddled out to the deep 
water and set off two charges of dynamite. As soon as 
they exploded the fun commenced; all the blacks rushed 
into the water, swimming among the stunned fish which 
floated on the surface, seizing them and throwing them, 
into the boat. Loaded to the waterline I paddled back, and 
we divided the fish, museum specimens being first chosen. 
The blacks got the bony bream; with the rest we had a 
great fish dinner under the shade of the river gums. Dur- 
ing my time at the Barrier homestead a great army of 
flying foxes camped in the gorge and fed on the ripening 
wild figs; so numerous were they that their weight broke 
great branches off the trees. \ 

On one excursion we examined several caves in the 
cliffs, where scores of aborigines had been laid to rest on 
the ledges in the rocks. The bodies. had been wrapped 
in teatree bark; but many were so ancient that all the 
bones had decayed away and only the teeth and a hand- 
ful of dust remained on the ledges. On other ledges we 
found perfect skeletons: (the skulls of some now rest in 
the Macleay Museum). On the damp walls of some of 
these caves I collected many fine land shells. Alay, 

Some cattle had strayed from the home station 
through an opening in the Barrier range into the un- 
known land between the tablelands and the head waters 
of the Lennard River. They had to be found. With a 
week’s provisions, Mr: Gunn, the black tracker and I started 
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out early one morning to traverse this unknown land and 
find the cattle if they had escaped the spears of the wild 
blacks. 

We rode four miles along the rock wall to find a gap 
leading to the tablelands above. We were then on open 
forest land, with clumps of spinifex in the hungry soil 
about the rocks, but as we advanced the ironstone flats 
were covered with grass reaching up to the kneepads of 
our saddles, and so thick that we had to be cautious lest 
we stumbled into the hidden watercourses. Later, we 
reached more open land, where hundreds of acres were 
carpeted with white, pale pink and red everlasting flowers. 
Among those I gathered was a new species, which Baron 
von Mueller named after Sir William Macleay. We dis- 
turbed many quail (Synoicus australis) in the grass, and 
there, also, we first met with the red-plumed or bronze- 
wing pigeon (Lophophaps ferruginea). ; 

Late in the afternoon our blackboy picked up the 
tracks of the strayed cattle, so we camped for tea, boiled 
the quart pots and opened out the damper and dried beef. 
Later we travelled another two miles along the creek, be- 
cause no bushman settled for the night anywhere near his 
fire when in wild blackfellow country. Having hobbled 
the horses, we rolled ourselves in our rugs and slept till 
dawn. At daybreak, the blackboy brought up the horses 
while we made the tea. We followed the cattle tracks all 
day. I captured a large carpet snake and tied it up in a 
saddlebag; but it wriggled out before the end of our 
journey. As we rode along a very large bustard walked 
out of the bush twenty yards ahead. I jumped off my 
horse, fired, but missed it in the excitement of the first 
shot. It bowled over, however, with the second barrel. It 
was an immense turkey, and was a very welcome addition 
to our menu when broiled over the campfire. We followed 
the cattle tracks for four days, and as each packhorse bag 
was emptied of provisions it was filled with museum speci- 
mens. The cattle were found on the fifth day, and with- 
out further adventure we drove them back to the home- 
stead. 

Fifteen miles from the homestead, across’ the open 
forest, was Mount Percy, one of the highest points of the 
Oscar Range, and there a shepherd and a hutkeeper were 
stationed. The underlying white sandstone at the base 
of the range had weathered out into open caves, and 
these had been the blackfellows’ camping ground for very 
Many years. On the large expanse of white walls were 
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hundreds of charcoal drawings of weapons, animals, birds, 
snakes, and all manner of everyday things. Besides these 
ordinary charcoal drawings there were numbers of large, 
red and white drawings of men, their heads surrounded 
with halos, or with rays, and their bodies painted as if 
covered with scales, possibly to represent clothes. These 
drawings were identical with those described and figured 
in 1837 by Captain George Grey, who found and copied 
them, from the walls of similar caves on the Upper Glenelg 
River, Western Australia. Grey considered them to be the 
work of prehistoric tribes and of a much earlier date. 

I spent a week there with the hutkeepers. One was 
an ex-sailor, and both were interesting bushmen, who 
would never kill or molest any living thing. They made 
pets of the surrounding wild life, and had several pet 
lizards residing in the walls of the hut which were fed 
regularly. The hut was surrounded with grass and low 
scrub, and was the haunt of many ground birds, crested 
bronze-wing pigeons and brown quail being numerous. 
After the mid-day lunch I used to rest on a rug, on the 
earthen floor, and watch the open door. A little 
mother quail would come and peep in, give a chirp, and 
a dozen little downy baby quail, not much bigger than 
spiders, would run out of the grass and follow it in, to pick 
up the crumbs that we had scattered under the table for 
them. If startled, the mother would give a chirp, fly out 
of the door, and the baby quail race after it into the 
Tass. 
y The large brown bowerbird (Chlamydera nuchalis), 
with its tuft of lilac feathers on either side of the head, 
built its wonderful bower, under the fig trees, on the 
slope of the hill. I often crept up to watch them as they 
spent hours carrying things backward and forward through 
their tunnels of arched sticks. Piles of the large brown 
seeds of a mimosa, bits of bright quartz, beetles’ wings, 
and bleached bones were the bower birds’ playthings. 
Though the bowers were numerous, I was never fortunate 
enough to find a nest. 

At that time the wild blackfellows had made a camp 
in the ranges, and in the absence of the hutkeeper raided 
the hut, broke all the bottles and carried away the glass 
to make spearheads. Mr. Gunn and I rode round the 
foothills, found their tracks, and two dead sheep which 
they had speared. AS the station sheep had been im- 
ported from Victoria by steamer and were worth £2 per 
head, their destruction had to be stopped. A message 
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was forwarded to the Commissioner of Police, at Derby, 
who sent out four mounted troopers and a black tracker. 
In 1887, West Australia was a Crown colony. The authori- 
ties did not approve of black police, nor allow station 
owners to take punitive action, but always sent their white 
troopers to arrest marauding blackfellows. On the arrival 
of the sergeant and his party at the homestead, we waited 
until nightfall, when they, accompanied by Mr. Gunn, my- 
self and our blackboy set out for the shepherd’s hut, 
which we reached at midnight. Having hobbled the 
horses, we set out on foot and reached the spot in the 
ranges, where we had seen the tracks, just as the sun rose. 
Circling round, we found tracks leading from a waterhole 
to a gap in the cliffs; we climbed up the rocks in single 
file. A dingo with a bone in its mouth crossed our path 
and several crows flew up from two speared sheep. We 
dropped over into a little amphitheatre covered with 
cotton bushes. Here the blackfellows were all asleep round 
their smouldering campfires, with most of their spears 
resting against the bushes. We almost jumped upon those 
nearest to us, whereupon they all sprang up calling “Cal- 
lier,” “Callier,” meaning “Enough,” “Enough.” 

Only two of them managed to reach their spears, but- 
were too excited to make good aim. Running up the 
cliffs beyond they threw rocks down at us, one of which 
struck the sergeant beside me. The sergeant called upon 
them to surrender, but, as they continued to pelt us with 
stones, the troopers fired at each head that appeared 
above the rocks, and very soon they all disappeared through 
‘an opening on the other side of the amphitheatre, leav- 
ing us in possession of the camp. The troopers would 
have burnt all their belongings, as was the general rule, 
so, with the sergeant’s permission, I took possession of 
this valuable collection for the Macleay Museum. The 
police decided to drive the raiders out of the ranges, so 
with packhorses we spent two days among the rugged 
cliffs and spinifex, but did not overtake them. The black- 
fellows never returned to molest the outstation. 


All about was wonderful collecting country, because it : 
held such varied flora. A small blackboy, about ten years 
old, from the station blacks’ camp attached himself to 
me. With his keen eyes and bush craft he became a valu- 
able assistant during my wanderings. My collection of 
insects, birds, animal skins, lizards, snakes, crocodiles and 
ethnological specimens had accumulated during the three 
months’ stay in the Barrier Range district, and I needed 
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fresh supplies of collecting material from my stores in 
Derby, so when Mr. Gunn said that he was going there 
and taking packhorses I loaded up my spring cart and 
left for Derby in the middle of August. O’Donnel, the ex- 
plorer, was in the district at the time, using camels, and, 
as we drove along the police track, the blackboy, very in- 
terested, jumped off his horse and pointed to the strange 
hoofprints, some large, others very small. The mystery 
was explained a few miles on, when he saw his first camel 
and a baby camel. 

While in Derby for a few days preparing for a fresh 
camp I collected along the salt marsh and captured a 
fiat-tailed mouse beneath some rubbish. It proved to be 
a new species, which was named by Dr. Ramsay, of the 
Australian Museum, Antechinus froggatti. 

On September 1 I left Derby in my spring cart for 
Yedia Station homestead, on the Fitzroy River. The first 
night I camped at Nobby’s Well, 16 miles out, a most un- 
interesting drive along salt marshes. The next day I 
reached Yedia Station and pitched my tent. I was now 
collecting in a different class of country, pandanus scrub, 
and billabongs along the Fitzroy River. A few days later 
I suffered with sun fever and lay alone in the tent for 
eight days. On recovering, I moved further up from the 
mouth of the river and camped at a Yedia outstation, 
with two station hands. There had been no mail from 
Perth for three months, due to the hurricane or “willy 
willy” season, when all vessels were laid up, and there, 
the mailman brought me, besides letters, 58 bundles of 
newspapers. 

Birds along the river were numerous and included the 
lilac-capped wren (Rosina coronata), the red-backed wren 
(Malurus melanocephalus), the pheasant-coucal (Centro- 
pus phasianinus), and the migratory dollar bird. The 
Dicaeum swallow was nesting in the sheoaks and small 
flocks of the brilliant crimson finch (Neochmia albiventer) , 
were feeding on the grass seeds. There were large flocks 
of Gould’s beautiful painted finch (Poephila gouldiae), the 
longtailed finch (Poephila acuticauda), and the doublebar 
finch (Steganopleura annulosa). The yellowtail finch 
(Donacola flavipryma) also nested there. 

A blackboy, “Frenchy,” who was attached to the out- 
station, came back from a trip down the river with 29 
eggs of the great saltwater crocodile (Crocodilus porosus). 
They were as large as duck eggs, and I blew a dozen of 
them for specimens. They were very good eating, and did 
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not have the musky taste which the fresh-water crocodile 
eggs had on the Barrier Range. Some days later “Frenchy” 
brought me two freshly hatched crocodiles, one of which 
survived until I reached Sydney some months later. A 
grove of coral trees (Erythrina indica) was in full flower 
down the river bank, and honeyeaters and parrots were 
busy obtaining the honey. Two of these parrots, the 
Varied Lorrikeet (Psitteuteles versicolor), and the Red- 
collared Lorrikeet (Trichoglossus rubritorquis) were ob- 
tained by me. 

On October 10 I left for Liveringar homestead, on the 
Hall’s Creek Diggings Road, and spent the night there with 
the manager. Early next morning, following the road 
along the Fitzroy River, I came in sight of Mount Anderson, 
the highest peak of a group of bare, reddish, hard sand- 
stone hills. Here I turned off through the bush for about 
four miles, reached the foot of the mountain, and pitched 
my tent near a gorge between two spurs, where there was 
a thick growth of pandanus or screw pines. At the base of 
the hill there was a remarkable cave. A huge slab of 
sandstone which had slipped down the mountain side had 
formed an angular “room” about twenty feet across, the 
‘roof being about thirty feet high. In the centre of the 
floor there was a fine pool of clear, sweet, water fed by the 
soakage of the hills. Two trees grew in the cave on the 
cliff side, a fig tree and a Leichhardt tree, their roots form- 
ing a mat round the pool, and their branches spreading 
out over the opening in the roof. This was the only known 
water away from the river for many miles. 

I used this cave during the heat of the day for skinning 
birds and animals, and made friends with two bowerbirds 
and numerous finches and honeyeaters which used to fly 
down through the opening in the roof to drink at the pool. 
Many interesting insects were also obtained in this pool. 

As the heat was intense and I still suffered in the 
afternoon from fever, I used to hunt in the morning and 
return to camp at mid-day. One day, while skinning birds 
in the cave, I heard a crackling of leaves, and on looking 
out I saw my tent and cart surrounded with flames and 
smoke; a long log from the campfire had rolled over and” 
ignited the long, dry grass. Armed with a wet bag, I was 
just in time to turn the flames up the pandanus gorge, 
where the matted growth caught fire and the blazing leaves 
crackled like pistol shots. It was a busy half hour, but I 
saved my tent and gear. 

I stayed at Mount Anderson for three weeks, as it 
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was a fine collecting ground, although I suffered from 
fever. With the exception of one visit to Liveringar 
Station for my mail I saw no one except a blackboy who 
arrived early one morning with a cornsack on his back 
containing stores, which I had ordered from Derby. The 
box containing my stores had fallen out of the bullock 
waggon, and the rear wheels had smashed it to pieces, 
so the driver gathered up the remains and sent them in 
a sack, 

On November 5 I left Mount Anderson, spent a night 
at Liveringar Station and journeyed on ten miles to Palm 
Springs. Palm Springs was a flat, covered with mounds 
of black sandy soil, from which water oozed. Each mound 
was covered with pandanus or screw pines, and a deep 
billabong full of water ran between the mounds. Here I 
had intermittent fever, and also prickly heat, and was 
often obliged to spend the afternoon lying down, unable 
to raise energy enough to do anything until evening which 
brought some relief. I made a large collection of small 
beetles which lived in the dry, cracked mud round the 
edge of the swamp. I flooded them out by pouring buckets 
of water over the ground. I lived well here, for black 
ducks were plentiful, and came to the billabongs at night 
to feed. Slipping out at daybreak I could easily shoot a 
pair. There were many kangaroos about Palm Springs, 
and I shot a large one from my tent door one evening. 
While busy skinning it two blackfellows armed with spears 
appeared at my fire; they were the first I had met on the 
Fitzroy River. They presented me with a very stale fish. 
Having skinned the kangaroo, I gave them the carcass, 
which they carried to the billabong and cooked. Next 
morning they came to beg for flour. 

One day I came across an emu with half a dozen little 
striped chicks; they were rare there. I also saw a small 
flock of the grey-plumed bronze-wing pigeons, apparently 
the same species, which occurred in the Riverina, N.S.W., 
but ‘not then recorded from the Kimberley. The little 
‘diamond dove (Geopelia cuneata) and_ silver-backed 
strikes (Caractus argentus) were plentiful. 

After visiting Yedia Station for rations I returned to 
find that blackfellows had carried off a small bag of flour 
and a bandicoot had knocked over and broken a bottle of 
beetles in spirit, but was in time to save the beetles from 
the ants. 

I left Palm Springs at the end of November and 
travelled some distance along the police track, through 
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pandan scrub. Scattered through this scrub were large 
baobab trees, the swollen, gouty trunks of which were 
hollow and full of water. The troopers had fastened jam 
tins by string on the sides of these trees so that travellers 
could draw water through the openings in the upper parts 
of the trunks. There were wells, too, at intervals along 
the track, each with a trough, a bucket and a rope. Com- 
ing to one of these wells at sunset one was greeted by 
hundreds of little birds, and when water was poured into 
an empty trough the birds stormed it without the slightest 
fear. I camped among tall smooth-barked gum trees. It 
was a bright moonlight night, and a pair of flying squirrels 
kept running up the tree trunks and down the adjacent 
ones. Next night I camped under some beefwoods near 
Yedia Station, and there I spent several miserable days 
down with fever and unable to move. I gave a black- 
fellow sixpence to bring up my water from the river. A 
family of very attentive crows used to fly above the tent 
and “Caw” “Caw,” but when I crawled out with a gun 
they would fly off with derisive cries. Once or twice I 
crawled to the homestead in the evening and was invited 
to remain for tea. 

The manager offered to buy my outfit, so I parted 
with it, although I hated leaving my horse, a faithful 
companion for many months. I arranged with the man- 
ager to go to Derby with the bullock team dray. Two 
station blackboys drove the team to Derby, but the bul- 
locks took charge and strolled along the track and fed 
where the grass was good. I lay on the top of the waggon 
too sick to care what the bullocks or blackboys did. We 
camped at a well that night and reached Derby next day. 
It was the first race meeting ever held in the district. 
Palmer’s boarding house had obtained a license and was 
now a hotel. I had been long enough in the Kimberley 
district to know all the squatters and officials for two 
hundred miles around. With their friendly greetings, rest 
and good food I began to feel better, and when Mr. Gunn 
invited me to return with him to the Barrier Range to 
recover I accepted his offer gratefully. 


During the month of December twenty six days re-" 
’ gistered over 100 degrees in the shade of the verandah. I 
spent Christmas at the homestead of the King’s Sound 
Pastoral Company. Monsoonal rains fell about Christmas 
time and continued daily for about six weeks. We could 
not get back to Derby, for the Lennard River was in flood 
and the roads were too boggy for a horse to travel. It 
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was the middle of February when we were able to get to 
Derby. Packing up my baggage and collections, I left 
Kimberley on February 22 for Perth by the S.S. “Otway.” 

Among the passengers coming from the Hall’s Creek 
Diggings was Ernest Giles, the explorer, and Carr Boyd, a 
well known bushman in the West. We stopped at all the 
pearling towns—Cossack, Broome and Cygnet Bay. We 
reached Fremantle on March 2, Adelaide on 18, Melbourne 
on 21. I stayed in Melbourne a week to confer with 
Baron von Mueller, for whom I had brought many botani- 
cal specimens, at the request of Sir William Macleay, and 
reached Sydney on March 31, having sailed around Aus- 
tralia in just over one year. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE. 


PRESERVING ITS BEAUTY. 
By THISTLE Y. Harris, 


The hoot of a motor horn penetrated the still air as 
the tiny blue model swung around the corner of the quiet 
road running through a secluded part of the lovely county 
of Surrey. The young woman busily occupied in digging 
orchid bulbs with a small pocket knife looked up nervously 
and then returned to her work. Beside her own vehicle 
the blue car pulled up and a dignified old gentleman 
alighted. Deliberately he walked the 10 yards across the 
field which separated him from the miscreant and, raising 
his hat with ceremony addressed her, thus: “Pardon me, 
madam, are you aware that you are committing an offence 
which may cost you five pounds?” Guiltily, she turned to 
him, fishing in the pocket of her coat as she said in an 
agitated tone: ‘“I—I—only have five shillings with me.” 
“Madam,” replied the old man with dignity, “I do not 
wish to rob you of your five shillings; nor, indeed, is it 
in my power to do so, for I do not represent the law, but 
I shall take those maltreated plants from you. I am on 
my way to a meeting of Nature Lovers, and I shall hold 
you up before them in scorn and contumely for the 
damage you have done this day.” He took the plants 
with their bruised and useless bulbs and their once lovely 
blooms drooping and faded from her unresisting hand and, 
once more with a courteous bow, took his leave, while she 
stood bewildered and somewhat ashamed with the open 
knife still clasped in her hand. 
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The little blue car was emblazoned with the white 
emblem of Flora’s League, and the old gentleman who 
handled the situation in such a masterly way was Sir 
Maurice Abbot-Anderson, C.V.O., one-time physician royal. 

Always a lover of nature, since his retirement he has 
concentrated all his energies on the preservation of his 
beloved countryside. In this great work he receives valu- 
able assistance from his wife, who shares his enthusiasm 
and holds the office of secretary to the League. Sir 
Maurice founded the League in 1925 with a handful of 
members, and it now boasts thousands. Its members in- 
clude representatives in every walk of life and every age. 
The League aims at “teaching and encouraging a national 
habit of protection of the countryside as an essential duty 
of good citizenship, and urges the public to preserve and 
respect flowers, ferns and trees in their natural state and 
surroundings, instead of uprooting and otherwise destroy- 
ing them.” . . ‘ 

In another section of the report is written: “The 
President and Council of Flora’s League wish to-emphasise 
the fact that they are neither kill-joys nor extremists. It 
cannot be too strongly stated that wild plants growing in 
public places belong to the public as a whole, and not to _ 
the individual. Obviously, therefore, it is impossible to 
justify the act of uprooting wild plants; but this restric- 
tion does not apply to the picking of wild flowers, for 
there can be no possible objection to reasonable and un- 
selfish picking, especially where flowers are very plentiful. 
Under existing circumstances, however, means must be 
taken to protect them against wanton or heedless destruc- 
’ tion; for even the gathering of wild flowers, like every- 
thing else, can be done in a right and wrong way.” And 
so the high ideals are placed before the public. No charge 
for membership is made; interest in the work is the only 
qualification. A neat little enamel badge may be pur- 
chased by members at the moderate cost of one shilling. 


Realising that the best way to obtain a definite and 
lasting result is by the education of the children, a replica 
of the enamel badge is produced in composition at a cost 
of twopence, so that expense will debar very few. The ~ 
success of this is seen in the very large number of badges 
displayed on the coats of the children in the county 
schools. No doubt the charming personality of Sir Maurice 
and his wife has had much to do with the rapid growth 
of the League. Visiting the schools as frequently as 
possible, they deliver lantern lectures and, as enthusiasm 
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begets enthusiasm, they are inundated with requests for 
admission to membership and for ways in which assistance 
may be given to this great national work. Sir Maurice 
frequently speaks of the valuable assistance given them 
both by the press and the Broadcasting Association, wh. 
do all they can to bring the activities of the League to 
the public notice. The President is now an old man, yet 
he will travel miles into the country to show his beautiful 
lantern slides and talk of the wonderful countryside which 
he loves so much whenever he thinks that such an under- 
taking will further the work of the League. 


During the past seven years, Flora’s League and other 
Similar bodies have been greatly assisted by affiliation with 
that grand organisation, the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England (C.P.R.E.). This is one of the finest 
organisations of its kind in the world, and its activities 
extend, not only all over the British Isles, but through 
its affiliated bodies to other parts of the Empire. Thus, 
the Institute of Architects of New South Wales has be- 
come affiliated with the C.P.R.E. It has branches all over 
England, and its activities are widespread and varied. In 
1931 it was responsible for the amendment of a Town and 
Country Planning Bill, which just missed becoming law, 
owing to the change of Government. By hard work the 
C.P.R.E. was able to have an amended Bill put through 
which undoubtedly assisted the development of the country 
on “economic and seemly lines.” Since then it has in- 
fluenced many other Acts which have been passed as The 
Agricultural Land Act, The Ancient Monuments Act, The 
Housing Act, The Architects’ Registration, and others, all 
of which have been important pieces of legislation in 
assisting in the preservation of much of England’s natural 
beauty and historical setting. It interests itself in such 
matters as the improvement of new and already existing 
petrol-filling stations, so that they will be in harmony, as 
far as possible, with the lovely countryside. It does much 
good work through its amenity committees in making the 
lives of the people more comfortable, and in EGET 
their opportunities to enjoy natural beauties. 

The officers of the C.P.R.E. carry on the good work 
unceasingly and unostentatiously. Quietly they bring the 
beauty of the countryside before the public notice by dis- 
playing exquisite posters wherever they will be constantly 
observed. Through the good offices of the Chief Fduca- 
tion Officer in London, some 2,500 elementary schools and 
90 secondary schools were supplied with these posters in 
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less than a year, and many other organisations have been 
supplied with them also. Lecture tours are arranged, also, 
at which various aspects of C.P.R.E. work are explained, 
and assistance invited. The formation of new National 
Parks and the improvement of already existing ones is 
one of the Association’s greatest interests. Reports are 
made, and plans prepared and submitted to the authori- 
ties. To such a lover of parks as the average Englishman 
this might seem unnecessary. Yet, although London is so 
rich in park lands and the parks are constantly filled with 
city dwellers taking a brief respite from the turmoil of 
the city, some of the outlying districts are sadly lacking 
in playgrounds and retreats. 

Besides its many branches all over the country, the 
League has affiliated with it a great variety of bodies, such 
as The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
Agricultural Associations of various counties, Campers’ 
Clubs, Ratepayers’ Association, National Society of- Art 
Masters, Roads of Remembrance Association, Town 
Planning Association, and many another. It is a great 
central body from which the smaller groups radiate, and 
these smaller groups are better able to continue their 
activities because of their connection with this great and 
well-known central body. ; 

Australians are doing something towards the preser- 
vation of a land, richly endowed with the beauties of 
nature. Such societies as The Australian Forest League, 
The Wild Life Preservation Society, The Naturalists’ 
Society, The Rangers’ League—we scarcely need a Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings as yet—and others 
are doing very valuable work along these lines. But we 
do need a central body from which these active groups 
could radiate, a body which could render substantial sup- 
port to any worthy movement put forward. It is not yet 
too late for Australia to profit by the errors made in 
earlier settled countries in laying waste unnecessarily and 
destroying beautiful woodland. But it is not too early to 
begin and, indeed, there have been many cases of wanton 
and thoughtless destruction in our own country from time 
to time. We could scarcely do better than borrow the idea . 
from the C.P.R.E. and bring home to our people the 
beauties of their country on such charming posters -placed 
in prominent positions. 
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EUCALYPTUS MACROCARPA. 


By Ricut Rev. Dr. J. W. DWYER. 


Probably very few of the Naturalists’ Society’s mem- 
bers have watched the development of this uncommon 
eucalypt, which is remarkable in many ways and has a 
beauty all its own. There was one in the eucalypt group 
in the Botanic Gardens, Sydney, near the Domain Baths, 
but it has disappeared; it is probably short-lived. 


It is a native of a limited area of West Australia, 
about 100 miles east from Perth, and is of the mallee type 
of eucalypt. I planted two of them in shaley soil at 
Wagga and watched them for four or five years. The 
baby plants were about six inches high, with perfoliate 
stem, and opposite decussate leaves, almost white, with a 
mealy bloom, just tinged with a bluish shade. One of 
these plants was exposed to westerly and southerly winds 
on a low hilltop, while the other was more protected by a 
building from these winds, but, strange to say, the ex- 
posed one grew naturally, while the sheltered one was and 
is very anaemic. 


In the late revered Mr. Maiden’s “Crit. Revision,” £. 
macrocarpa is described as being at most 14 feet high, 
and mine is now about that height. Two main stems have 
come from a subterranean thickened stem and each year’s 
growth can be traced on the limbs and branches, so that 
now, after nearly five years, the last year’s growth of 
about 23 feet is still quite whitish on leaf and stem, with 
a powdery bloom, while the main stems up to about four 
feet from the ground are devoid of leaves, which became 
pea-green and then died off and fell, leaving a scar on 
the bark, and only recently even the bark of the lower 
Stems has fallen off, leaving a creamy, clean stem, on 
which are little, scarcely perceptible, protuberances mark- 
ing the site of the fallen leaves. These little knobs, in 
opposite pairs, on alternate sides of the stem, are about 
two inches above the lower one. The shed bark was white 
and about 4th of an inch thick. The leaves themselves 
when just full-grown are quite white, but last year’s leaves 
are pea-green. When fully grown the leaves are about 6 
or 7 inches long and 4 to 5 inches wide, of a more or less 
cordate shape and very rigid, with a strong mid-rib, and 
veins running out at an angle of about 70 degrees, with 
an intramarginal vein nearly 2th of an inch from the leaf 
edge. As I noted, the leaves are thickly set opposite each 
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other on alternate sides and are crowded up along the 
stem and branches. The leaves are sessile on the stems, 
and when they fall off leave a scar about an inch wide 
on the bark. The year’s growth of leaves is noticeable by 
the presence of smaller leaves on the stems to a point, 
and then these are followed by large full-sized leaves 
which mark the next year’s beginning. The latest growth 
at the tops of the stems consists of softer whiter leaves, 
and the growing point consists of tiny new leaves just 
forming. 

Two years ago, in January (1932), I noticed some 
conical buds, about an inch long, very white, and about 4 
an inch at the thickest part. These were in the leaf-axils 
of the current year’s growth, but they all fell off that year 
without opening. Last year (1933) some more of these 
appeared in the same way and, fortunately, kept developing, 
until December, 1933, into big conical buds. On these a 
ring was noticeable, about # inch above the peduncle, 
which was about 4 inch long and 4 inch thick. The ring 
marked the place where the operculum would separate from 
the calyx, as one actually did on December 5th, liberating 
a bunch of purple yellow-tipped. stamens, which spread 
till the lovely flower was three inches in diameter. One 
by one about 14 of these buds opened out into beautiful 
blooms. After a week the filaments faded and fell off, 
leaving the capsule to ripen. There seemed to be about 
five valves in the capsule, which would be about 23 inches 
in diameter and about an inch deep. In January, 1934, 
three more buds developed and opened like the others. 
Besides these, there are buds on the last year’s (1933) 
-stem which I hope will mature and open next December. 
They have a tiny operculum on the tip of the bud, and 
this falls off so that there are really two opercula on this 
flower—one to protect the tip of the bud, and the other 
to protect the anthers till they are ready to open out. 

This plant is a rather quaint thing with its white 
powdery bark and leaves and gorgeous crimson flowers, 
but I think it is short-lived, and as the leaves and bark 
fall off the yearly shoots a time will come when it will 
grow no more, but after scattering its seeds will die down. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Members are reminded of rule 4 of the Society, which 
reads: “All subscriptions shall become due on the first day _ 
of August, and shall be payable in advance.” 
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NOTES ON CACTI AND CACTUS-LIKE PLANTS. 


By E. P. BaILey. 


Cacti are ideal indoor plants and only require a 
minimum of care; some of the most remarkable plants 
known are to be found in the cactus family. Many have 
beautiful flowers, some sweetly scented, others with a 
foetid odour. The flowers of some may last for several 
weeks, others for only a few days, and they may be either 
night blooming or day blooming. 

In some species the stems become more or less hard 
and woody, and are used for fencing, walking sticks, etc. 
The spines of some were used by primitive natives for 
making combs, needles, etc. Fish hooks made from cactus 
spines have been found in ancient graves in Chile, and in 
modern times they have been used as gramophone needles. 

Prreskia—The members of this genus have erect or 
trailing stems and branches, and many form large dense 
plants. The branches are thin and woody and bear large 
laurel-like leaves, which may remain on the plants several 
years. The development of spines in this group is dif- 
ferent from other cacti. P. aculeata, when young, has the 
branches about + inch in thickness, and at the base of 
each ovate leaf there is a pair of curved spines, shaped 
like cat’s claws, and about 4 inch in length. 

By the time the plant stem has reached 3 inches in 
thickness it is clothed, from the ground upward, with 
firmly fixed cushions of spines, each cushion consisting of 
from 20-50 spines an inch or more in length. Each year 
from 2-6 more spines grow in every healthy spine cushion, 
and it would be impossible for any animal to climb up an 
old stem. 

The flowers are borne either singly or in panicles, at 
the end of young ripened branches. The petals are flat- 
tened and spreading, and numerous stamens form a com- 
pact mass in the centre. P. Bleo has spines 2 inches in 
length. 


PERESKIOPSIS.—This group is very similar to Pereskia, 
but bears bristles, as well as spines, in the leaf axils. The 
fruit and seeds also differ. 

EpIpHYLLUM.—E. truncatum (the crab cactus) grows 
on the trunks and branches of large trees, and occasion- 
ally on the ground. E£. Gaertneri has bright scarlet star- 
shaped flowers with tufts of brown hairs at their bases. 
In Epiphyllum the branchlets are long, flattened, green 
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and leaf-like, and grow out of the end of each other to a 
length of several feet. The stems become cylindrical and 
woody with age. 


EcHINopsis.——This genus consists of rather small, 
hedgehog-like plants. The flowers are long and trumpet- 
shaped, and in some species may be larger than the plant. 


AgavE and Ator.—These genera contain plants with 
long, thick succulent leaves, armed with pointed spines at 
‘their tips, and in some species with sharp spines along 
their edges. Several species are small semi-climbing 
plants with red and yellow flowers (“Christmas bell 
cactus”). Many have variegated leaves. 


EvupHorsia.—The members of this group present many 
weird forms and are often cactus-like. They have a 
sticky, milky-sap which in many species is poisonous. The 
milky juice of Hippomane Mancinella is a virulent poison, 
and in “The Plant’ Prof. Schleiden says that if one were 
to sleep beneath the dreadful Manchineel (H. Mancinella), 
one would wake up in frightful pain and covered with 
blisters. Fortunately, however, the trumpet tree, Bignonia 
leucoxylon, the sap of which is a sure antidote against the 
Manchineel, usually rears its beautiful purple blossoms 
close at hand. 

The tuberous roots of Manihot utilissima (Jatropha 
Manihot), when treated, yield Cassava or Mandioc meal. 
Tapioca and Brazilian Arrowroot are also made from this 
starch. In the Canary Islands, the sap of Euphorbia 
balsamifera is thickened into a jelly as a delicacy. 

Some of the best for collections are E. caput-medusa, 
which branches from a common centre at the apex of the 
stem, FE. globosa, E. obesa and E. splendens. They are not 
hard to grow in sandy soil and, like cacti, want plenty of 
water during the summer. 


BrRYOPHYLLUM CALYcINUM.—This plant, known as the 
Tree of Life and Brood-tree, propagates itself by small 
plants, which grow on the edges of the leaves that have 
fallen to the ground. 5 


Rocuea.—Rochea perfoliata and R. rotundifolia are . 
two of the best known house plants. Rochea falcata is 
the Anchor plant. 


Srpum.—The members of this group are mostly peren- 
nial plants of spreading growth and with thick leaves. 
Many bear white, pink or yellow flowers in profusion, and 
may have brown, purple or mealy-white foliage. They 
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grow well in shallow soil, or in pots, in the strongest sun- 
shine, and increase by division. 

S. srzenoutpr is a good hanging-basket plant. 

PORTULACARIA AFRA—A succulent shrub, native of South 
Africa, where it is eaten by elephants. A large specimen 
is growing in the Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 

Srapetria.—To one of these N. E. Brown gave the name 
“deceitful Huwermopsis,’ It has a disagreeable odour, 
which becomes apparent at night, and is believed to de- 
pend upon nocturnal insects for pollenisation. It is a 
native of South and West Africa, where it grows under 
and around trees. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE-HISTORY OF 
OGYRIS AMARYLLIS MERIDIONALIS (1). 


By E. O. E. Epwarps. 


Ecc.—Dull white, flattened, mandarin shaped, heavily 
pitted. Usually laid on new shoots of food plant in clusters 
of from four to twelve, but rarely against the bulb of the 
mistletoe. 

Foop Prants.—Several species of mistletoe. Loranthus 
Miquelii growing on ironbark and box trees, Loranthus 
Maidenii growing on acacias, and Loranthus pendulus on 
water gums. 

LarvaE.—When first hatched almost colourless, hairy, 
becoming pale green; later the hairs on anal region and 
head show a reddish tinge and the colour in general re- 
sembles new shoots of mistletoe. With the third instar a 
total change of colour occurs, the larvae becoming slate 
grey. They then seek shelter during the day under bark, 
or in cracks, or borers’ holes near the mistletoe; previously 
they fed openly during the day, but now feed only at night. 
In shape the larvae are typically Ogyris—slug-like, with 
flattened tail. Final colouring: dark grey intricately and 
finely marked with brown. Head brown; a black dumbell- 
shaped marking on the first segment, edged with orange 
or yellow. The yellow distinguishes them from other 
Ogyris larvae. Often there are minute golden spots over 
the body. 

Pupar.—Found under bark, in cracks or crevices on 
the tree, usually near the mistletoe. Dark brown with 


(1) Family Lycaenidae, subfamily Ogyrinae. Blues. 
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darker markings. Not easy to distinguish from other 
Ogyris pupae, but they usually retain arrow-shaped dorsal 
markings, on a faint dorsal black line. In O. olane only 
the dorsal black mark remains after a day from pupation. 
O. oroetes is reddish brown in colour. 


Remarks.—O. meridionalis is the common Ogyris of 
the western districts. The butterfly varies from the coastal 
type, amaryllis, in size, being smaller, and in shade of 
blue on the wings above, while the markings on the under- 
side are grey, with a reddish tinge in the centre of the 
hindwings. 

I have found that these butterflies prefer to keep 
nearer the ground than other Ogyris, and their larvae are 
usually found on low mistletoe in preference to high clumps, 
whereas O. olane are usually found on mistletoe high up 
on trees and rarely near the ground. A good method to 
collect larvae is to tie hollow sticks to the bulb of the 
mistletoe, and in a few days make an inspection, when the 
larvae will have had time to find a tempting residence. 

So far as I can discover, the full life-history of this 
butterfly has not been previously recorded. 


OLD RECIPE FOR MAKING LEAF SKELETONS. . 


Dissolve 4 ounces (110 grammes) of common washing 
soda in a quart (1,150 cc.) of boiling water. Add 2 ounces 
(55 grammes) of quicklime, and boil for 15 minutes. Allow 
this solution to cool; filter and boil. When the solution 
is at boiling point, place the leaves carefully in, and boil 
for 1 hour. Replace loss by evaporation, from time to time, 
so that the leaves are completely covered for the whole 
period. If the cellular matter does not rub off easily be- 
tween the finger and thumb beneath cold water, continue 
the boiling till this stage is reached. Then rub each leaf 
separately and gently beneath cold water until the perfect 
skeleton is exposed. 


To bleach the leaves, all that is necessary is to soak 
them in a dilute solution of chloride of lime (1 large tea- 
spoon to a quart of water) to which a few drops of acid 
have been added (vinegar will do) for about 15 minutes. 
Too long in the bleaching solution makes the leaves brittle 
and difficult to handle. Dry the leaves between blotting 
paper under gentle pressure. (T.Y.H.). [Aluminium 
vessels should not be used.—Kd.] 
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NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Proceedings. 
FEBRUARY, 1934. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Exhibition Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, February 6, 1934, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 50 members and visitors present. 

Members’ Evening.—Miss H. McAnene: Exhibited an 
interesting Phasmid, Extatosoma tiaratum; also preserved 
specimens of native flowers and a moth-like Caddis fly. 

Mr. John Hawley—Seed cone of the Bunya Bunya 
Pine, Araucaria Bidwilli, weighing 7 pounds. Mr. Hawley 
stated that the tree grew readily from seed. Mr. D. G. 
Stead mentioned that this pine is a native of northern 
New South Wales, as well as Queensland. Mr. Hawley con- 
firmed this from his own personal experience. 

Mr. E. P. Bailey—Described the method adopted in 
building a cactus garden and gave the name of various 
species most suitable for such a garden. 

Mr. A. E. Watson.—Spoke on silk worms and the colour 
of silk produced by feeding on various food plants. 

Mr. Luke Gallard—Specimens of Emperor gum moths, 
Antheraea eucalytpi, and the larvae of Lace-wings. 

Miss Osborne——Specimens of shells from the Barrier 
Reef, including cowries, trochus, nautilus, spider, bailer 
and cone shells, also specimens of coral. 

Miss Black—A number of curios from New Guinea; 
baskets made from coconut shells, a wooden comb, bead 
bags, and ornaments made from grasses. 

Mr. Moriarty—A series of photographs of aboriginal 
carvings taken at Woy Woy, New South Wales. 

Mr. M. E. Gray.—Specimens of double Christmas bells, 
Blandfordia, found on the Blue Mountains, New South 
Wales, and a collection of beetles taken around Sydney. 
Mr. Gray also showed lantern slides of numerous creeks 
and rivers on the Blue Mountains, and around Sydney, 
where he had searched for fresh-water sponges. 

Mrs. S. A. Howell—Specimens of scarab beetles found 
infesting a bowling green at Chatswood. Mrs. Howell also 
showed lantern slides of native animals and flowers and 
beauty spots near the Lane Cove district. 

Mr. A. E. Tebbutt—Egg-case of a praying mantis 
(Mantidae). Sess 
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Mr. Oliver Edwards.—Specimens of a Western Queens- 
land variety of Skipper butterfly, Trapezites eliena. 

Mr. J. W. Hawley—Specimen of Lunaria biennis, a 
plant with large purple flowers known as “Honesty.” 

Mr. D. G. Stead.—Exhibited lantern slides, showing the 
fresh-water tortoise and other species of tortoises, also 
iguanas, snakes and crocodiles. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Dr. B. L. Middleton re 
wood moths. From Mr. Oliver Edwards re exhibits for- 
warded. : 

New Members.—Lieutenant Colonel C. V. Morisset was 
unanimously elected a member of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Mrs. Hunt, 5 Broadway, 
Punchbowl, N.S.W. Nominated by Miss H. McAnene, 
seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. Miss P. Levy, 66 William 
Street, Sydney. Nominated by Miss D. Dobbin, seconded 
by Mr. W. W. Froggatt. 

Announcements.—Re the Sir Joseph Banks Memorial 
Fund. Mr. W. W. Froggatt announced the proposals in 
connection with this memorial fund. It was moved by 
Mr. D. G. Stead, seconded by Mr. E. P. Bailey, that mem- 
bers endorse the President’s action in bringing this fund 
before the scientific bodies of Sydney and in arranging 
to revive this matter. 

The President read a letter written by the late Sir 
Hugh Dixon in 1913 when presenting the lantern to the 
Society. } 


Marcu, 1934. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
‘held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, March 6, 1934, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 65 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Mr. Arthur Livingstone (Assistant Zoologist, 
Australian Museum), delivered an extremely interesting 
lecture on “A Naturalist at the Santa Cruz Islands,” illus- 
trated with numerous lantern slides. The lecturer was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Mr. W. Thrasher, Ohio, 
U.S.A., asking for exchange of butterflies. From Mr. S. T. 
Turner, Public School, Peak Hill, re 1,500 seedling trees 
available for distribution. From Mrs. M. w. Wrigley re 
membership. Miss C. A. Ferguson re membership. 

New Members.—Mrs. Hunt and Miss P. Levy were 
unanimously elected members of the Society. 
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Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. A. E. Watson: A walk- 
ing stick turned from section of coconut palm; also speci- 
men of wild grape, Vitis hypoglauca, and maize. 

Mr. Oliver Edwards.—Specimens of Western Queens- 
land butterflies, including Ogyris zosine, the larvae of 
which are attended by sugar ants. Mr. Edwards also ex- 
hibited specimens of Catopsilia pomona, which he had bred 
on Cassia australis. 

Mr. D. G. Stead.—Exhibited photographs, loaned by 
the Commissioner of Police (Mr. Childs), of human finger 
prints, and those of an anthropoid ape, showing the great 
resemblance between the two. Mr. Stead called the at- 
tention of members to the remarkable season in the 
extraordinary growth of eucalypts, the presence of ‘“Christ- 
mas” beetles (Scarabaeidae), at a much later period than 
is customary, and the fact ‘that oysters had grown to a 
very low depth on the rocks and had matured rapidly. 

Miss Black.—Specimen of spaghnum moss from New 
Zealand, which grew to over five feet in length; also 
pressed specimens of moss and a necklace made by New 
Guinea natives from seeds and flowers. 

Miss Thistle Y. Harris—Specimen of prickly pear, il- 
lustrating the extreme resistance to droughty conditions 
possessed by this plant; a number of skeletonised leaves. 

' Miss Gladys Osborne.—Specimen of Nightshade. 

Miss Jean Colditz—Specimen of Acacia pendula 
(Weeping Myall), used for fodder and ornament. 

Mr. Luke Gallard—Mentioned that he had bred out 
182 wasps from a cluster of cocoons found on the remains 
of a larva of a wood-moth, Zeuzera boisduvalli. 

Mr. A. E. Tebbutt.—Specimen of a large wiesse6 long- 
legs spider. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt—Welcomed Mr. Oliver Edwards, 
the son of a former President and much esteemed member 
of the Society. 

Mr. Froggatt also called attention to the proposed trip 
to-Heron Island during May. 


Aprin, 1934. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
April 3, 1934, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 60 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Mr. K. A. Hindwood, R.A.0.U., delivered an 
extremely interesting and instructive lecture, entitled, “In 
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Search of Birds in the Sydney District.” The lecture, 
which was illustrated with lantern slides, was enjoyed by 
all, and the lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Dalrymple-Hay Forest 
Preservation Committee asking for assistance to purchase 
the eleven available acres of forest, and for names and 
addresses of members who might subscribe. From Mr. 
Oliver Edwards with notes on exhibits. From Mrs. Finch 
re loss at launch picnic to Middle Harbour. Letter from 
Auckland Institute acknowledging Journal; also Mel- 
bourne Museum. Notices re New Zealand air mail from 
G.P.O. From Lieutenant Colonel Morisset re membership. 
Letter advising that Sister M. Joseph had left Wombat 
Convent. From Mr. C. V. Curnow, Goulburn, re member- 
ship of Society. 

Nomination of Members——Mr. P. A. Sanders, 89 
Rangers Road, Cremorne. Proposed by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, 
seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. Miss May Phillips, “Batter- 
sea,” 18 Church Street, Bankstown. Proposed by Miss T. 
Y. Harris, seconded by Miss Jean Colditz. Mr. C. V. 
Curnow, Bank of New South Wales, Goulburn. Proposed 
by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. 

Exhibition of Specimens—Mrs. Jenkins: Exhibited a 
beautiful specimen of Lillipilly, Eugenia myrtifolia. 

Miss Warren.—The nest of a Silver-eye which had 
built in a hydrangea flower. 

Mr. Oliver Edwards.—Larvae of the Tailed Emperor, 
Eriboea pyrrhus, which were feeding on the Kurrajong tree. 

Mr. D. G. Stead.—Stated that a large tiger shark had 
been caught off North Head, the stomach of which con- 
tained a gannet and another sea-bird (possibly also a 
gannet). 

Rev. Dr. Dwyer.—Forwarded notes on Eucalyptus macro- 
carpa, a scarlet flowered gum from Western Australia. This 
species having the largest flowers and seed pods of all the 
eucalypts. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt.—Specimens of some common 
garden and house spiders. 

Miss L. Steinbeck.—Specimens of wild daffodils. 

Mr. G. White—Specimens of Sycamore, Chestnut, 
English Oak, Beech, and some chestnuts. 

Miss Black—Grass fans from New Guinea, corals, 
moss, and sand from Rainbow Mountain, New Guinea. 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Fossil taken at Ermington from a 
depth of about 100 feet, and about 200 yards from the 
Parramatta River. 
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Announcements.—The President stated that it was not 
possible for the Society to subscribe to the Dalrymple- 
Hay Forest Fund, but that individual members who wished 
to could communicate with the Secretary. 

The President also advised that the Sir Joseph Banks 
memorial book was now available at the Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney, at 5/- per copy, and that Mr. Stead had received 
a letter from Captain Cornish with reference to the Sir 
Joseph Banks Memorial Fund. Captain Cornish had sug- 
gested that a house for growing tropical plants be erected 
as a memorial. The President stated that all suggestions 
would be discussed when the new committee was estab- 
lished. Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Watson were wished bon voyage 
on their trip to England. 


May, 1934. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, May 1, 1934, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 60 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Mr. Edwin Cheel, Curator of the National 
Herbarium, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, delivered an ex- 
tremely interesting and informative lecture on “Weeds,” 
illustrated with numerous lantern slides. At the conclusion 
of his address, the lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Australian Forest 
League re Elliott Estate, Balmain. From British Museum 
re Journal, North Queensland Naturalists’ Club, Royal 
Zoological Society re exhibition of cage birds. Parks and 
Playgrounds Movement of N.S.W. re meeting. From Miss 
E. Warren. From D. J. Dickison, Victoria, re Journal. 
Australian Forest League re proposed park at Balmain. 

New Members.—Mr. P. A. Saunders, Miss May Phillips 
and Mr. C. V. Curnow were unanimously elected members 
of the Society. 

Exhibition of Specimens—Miss Jean Garling: Speci- 
men of sea plant containing iodine, freak coral from the 
Barrier Reef, coral-crabs embedded in coral, and head- 
hunter’s comb from New Guinea. 

Mrs. Jenkins—Specimens of a parasitic bracket fungus 
which kills timber trees. 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Pupa of mistletoe butterfly, larvae 
of Papilios from orange trees, larvae of a butterfly-lace- 
wing, Psychopsis elegans, and pupa of Porismus strigatus; 
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also a flower popularly known as Moses in the bulrushes 
and 51 species of weeds found growing on half an acre of 
ground. 

Miss McAnene.—Specimen of plant known as Black- 
fellows orange. 

Miss Osborne.—Flowers of a Grevillea. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt—Specimens of a large-leaved 
plant, Fatsia. 


JUNE, 1934. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, June 5, 1934, at 8 p.m. 


The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 43 members and visitors present. 


Lecture—Mr. M. B. Welch, B.Sc., delivered an ex- 
tremely interesting and instructive lecture, entitled, “The 
Story of Timber,” illustrated with numerous lantern slides. 
The lecturer was accorded a very hearty vote of thanks. 


Correspondence.—The President read a letter received 
from Mr. A. E. Watson, describing his trip as far as 
Colombo. Letter from Mervyn Houston re subscription. 
From Mrs. Matthews apologising for absence from meet- 
ing. From Linnean Society, London, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the “Australian Naturalist.” ‘ 

Nomination of Members.—Mr. H. Nicholas, Research 
Entomologist, Prickly Pear Commission, Box 45, Scone, 
New South Wales. Proposed by Mr. E. H. Zeck, seconded 
by Mr. W. W. Froggatt. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Miss Jean Colditz: Speci- 
mens of woody pear, Xylomelum pyriforme, Pittosporum 
revolutum, mistletoe, Loranthus pendulus, Banksia erici- 
folia, and Banksia spinulosa. 

Mr. John Hawley.—Specimen of sarsaparilla found at 
Spit Heights and Ezocarpus, native cherry. 

Miss Osborne—Specimens of trap-door spiders from 
South Queensland. 

Mr. A. E. Tebbutt—Specimens of the larvae of Pinara 
sp. ; 

Mr. Luke Gallard—Specimens of leaves collected 35 
years ago from a waterhole and preserved in formalin; 
also larvae and nymphs of Myrmelionidae. 

Mr. Oliver Edwards—Specimens of the food plants of 
Western Queensland butterflies, and larvae of “Skipper” 
butterflies, Hesperilla and Trapezites. 
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JuLy, 1934. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was: 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, July 3, 1934, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 45 members and visitors present. 

Members’ Evening—Mr. W. W. Froggatt delivered a 
lecturette on the prickly pear, and Mr. E. P. Bailey gave 
an account of the various species of cactus. 

New  Members.—Mr. H. Nicholas was unanimously 
elected a member of the Society. 

Exhibition of Specimens——Miss C. Black: Shells from 
New Guinea. 

Mr. Luke Gallard—Specimen of funnel-web spider 
forwarded by Mrs. Howell, and collection of chitons ob- 
tained from various parts of Australia; also pupae _ of 
Papilio anactus, the orange tree butterfly, and a bandy- 
bandy snake. 

Mr. Oliver Edwards.—Larvae of Heteronympha merope 
(common brown butterfly), feeding on sword-grasses; the 
larvae of Ogyris (blue) feeding on mistletoe; pupa. of 
Netrocoryne repanda (skipper) in rolled leaf of food- 
plant, Callicoma; larva of Mesodina halyzia (skipper), 
food-plant, Pattersonia from Maldon, N.S.W.; larva of 
Padraona (skipper) on food-plant, Imperata grass and 
Paspalum grass; larva of Astycus (Telicota) (skipper), 
food-plant, Imperata and Paspalum grass; larva of Trape- 
zites symmomus (skipper), food-plant, Xerotes; larvae of 
Hesperilla sp. foodplant sword- -grass. 

Mr. M. E. Gray.—Scorpions from Cox River, N.S.W., 
and Bundaberg, Queensland. Specimens of earthworms 
and Bombadier beetles. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt—Collection of paintings of 
Opuntias by Miss Margaret Flockton. 

Miss Black.—Exhibited slides of New Guinea natives. 

Mr. E. H. Zeck.—Exhibited slides of cactus growing in 
Hawaii and Mexico. 

Announcement.—The President announced that Mrs. 
Howell was very ill, and that it had been decided to send 
her a letter expressing the sympathy of the Society and 
hoping for her early recovery. 


AucustT, 1934. 
The annual meeting of the Society was held in the 
Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on Tuesday,. 
August 7, 1934, at 7.30 p.m. 
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Dr. Charles Anderson, Director of the Australian 
Museum, in the chair. The President, with about 100 
members and visitors present. 

Apologies—Apologies for non-attendance were re- 
ceived from Mr. B. C, Harkness, Mr. G. Ross-Thomas, Rev. 
Norman McKie, Miss L. Steinbeck, Mr. David G. Stead, 
Lieut.-Col. C. V. Morisset, Mr. E. P. Bailey, and Mr. J. W. 
Hawley. 

Presidential Address—The President delivered his 
presidential address, entitled, “A Naturalist in the Kim- 
berley in 1887.” 


ExtTrRACTS ‘FRoM REPORT OF HON. SECRETARY. 


During the year twenty new members were elected, 
and the membership now numbers 194. This is eleven less 
than last year. 

Owing to lack of funds only two numbers of the “Aus- — 
tralian Naturalist” were issued during the year. (Vol. 9, 
pts. 2 and 3.) The Council hopes that during the current 
year the financial position will be such that the Journal 
will be issued quarterly. 

The Society has had.a very varied and most interest- 
ing series of lectures, illustrated with lantern slides, and 
we are extremely grateful to the lecturers, who so 
generously gave their services to the Society. 


During the -year, the following lectures were delivered 
to the Society:— 

September (1933)—Members’ Evening. 

October (1933)—“The Jenolan Caves.” By J. C. Wiburd. 

November (1933).—“A Naturalist at the Pan-Pacific 
Conference in Canada.” By E. C. Andrews. 

December (1933).—Members’ Evening, with Lecture 
By D. G. Stead. cturette, 

February (1934).—Members’ Evening. 

March (1934).—“A Naturalist at the Santa Cruz Isl YY 
By A. J. Livingstone, Assistant Zoologist Sane 
Australian Museum. 

April (1934).—“In Search of Birds.” By K. A. Hindwood, 


_—-B.A.O.U. . 
May (1934).—‘‘Weeds.” By Edwin Cheel, Curator National 
Herbarium. 


June (1934) —“The Story of Timber.” By m, 
B.Sc., Economic Botanist, Technological: semen 
July (1934).—_Members’ Evening, with Lecturettes. By 
W. W. Froggatt, E. C. Bailey, and David G. Stead. 
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The excursions have been full of interest and well 
attended. During the year, the following places were 
visited: East Hills, Mangrove Mountain, Dr. Finckh’s 
garden at Mosman, Botany Ponds, Flat Rock, Middle 
Harbour, Kurnell and Boat Harbour, The Spit, Tech- 
nological Museum, and the Botanic Gardens. All-day 
excursions were made to the Ornithologists’ Camp, National 
Park, Uloola Falls, National Park, Weerong Beach, and 
Stanwell Park, Thornleigh, and the Fish Ponds, Hornsby. 

At the annual tree-planting at Ball’s Head Reserve, 300 
trees were planted by the members of the Society and 
councillors of North Sydney. The reserve, which com- 
prises about 22 acres, showed great improvement since the 
first tree-planting, in 1931, and a swimming pool is now 
under construction. : 

The library is increasing, and by previous application 
members may obtain publications or book before meetings. 


Lecturette—An extremely interesting lecturette, on 
“Orchids,” illustrated with lantern slides, was delivered 
by Mrs. P. Messmer. 

Nomin tion of Members.—Miss Pauline Asimus, Domes- 
tic Science School, Auburn. Proposed by Mr. O. Edwards, 
seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. Miss Florence Bewley, c/o 
Messrs. Perkins, Stevenson & Co., solicitors, King Street, 
Sydney. Proposed by Mr. A. E. Tebbutt, seconded by Miss 
D. Dobbin. Miss Ruth Parkinson, 49 Smith Street, Summer 
Hill. Proposed by Mr. A. E. Tebbutt, seconded by Miss G. 
Osborne. Miss Jean Geddes, c/o Bank of New South Wales 
(head office), Sydney. Proposed by Miss D. Dobbin, 
seconded by Mr. W. W. Froggatt. Miss Gwenda Rodway, 
11 Elizabeth Bay Road, Potts Point. Proposed by Miss D. 
Dobbin, seconded by Mr. W. W. Froggatt. Mrs C. A. 
Messmer, 64 Treatts Road, Lindfield. Proposed by Mr. W. 
W. Froggatt, seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. Miss Florence 
Lockyer, 66 William Street, Sydney. Proposed by Miss D. 
Dobbin, seconded by Miss P. Levy. Mrs. Pring, Hampton 
Court, Bayswater Road, Darlinghurst. Proposed by Mi. W. 
W. Froggatt, seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. Mrs. Clarke 
Chambers, 54 Osborne Park Road, Lane Cove. Propcsed 
by Miss L. Kaylock, seconded by Miss L. Halloran. 

Election of office-bearers for the year 1934-1935:—. 

President: Mr. W. W. Froggatt. 

Vice-Presidents: Messrs. D. G. Stead, A. E. Watson, 
and Luke Gallard. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss Dolce Dobbin. 
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Hon. Assistant Secretary: Miss Lillian Halloran. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. John Powell. 

Hon. Assistant Treasurer: Miss L. Kaylock. 

Hon. Editor: Mr. E. H. Zeck. 

Hon. Lanternists: Messrs. G. White and A. Booth. 

Others Members of Council: Messrs. P. E. B. Barnett, 
J. W. Hawley, F. J. Ludowici, A. E. Tebbutt, and M. S. 
Barnett. Mesdames A. E. Watson and C. A. Messmer. 
Misses L. Steinbeck and H. McAnene. 

Publication Committee: The President, Hon. Editor, 
and Hon. Secretary. 

Annual Report.—The Hon. Secretary (Miss Dolce 
Dobbin), read the annual report upon the activities of the 
Society during the past year. 

Treasurer’s Report—In the absence of the ‘Hon. 
Treasurer (Mr. John Powell), the Hon. Assistant Treasurer 
(Miss L. Kaylock), submitted the financial report for the 
year ended July 31, 1933, as given elsewhere in this issue. 

Musical Programme.—The musical programme con- 
sisted of songs by Miss F. Lockyer and Mr. T. Howell. Mr. 
Alex. Walker entertained with selections of bird calls and 
mimicry. 8} 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Department of Agriculture: 
Collection of insects, including phasmids, beetles, butter- 
flies and moths, and collection of common spiders—trap- 
door, red-back, wolf, huntsman, etc.; also insects showing’ 
“protective” colouration. 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Cocoons of Mantispa found in the 
egg-capsule of a spider. , 

Mr. E. Gostellow.—Collection of his paintings of birds, 
butterflies and flowers. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt.—Paintings of birds—pigeons, 
parrots, finches and their eggs, the works of Mr. Neville 
Cayley. 

Mr. A. Booth—The great carpenter bee of the grass- 
tree stems. 

Mr. Harris.—Collection of pictures of flowers, birds 
and animals. 


SEPTEMBER, 1934. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, September 4, 1934, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 34 members and visitors present. 
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Lecture—Mr. J. C. Wiburd delivered an extremely in- 
teresting lecture, entitled, “The Jenolan Caves,” illustrated 
by numerous and beautiful lantern slides. The lecturer 
was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondnce.—Letter from Walter and Eliza Hall 
Trust. From Parks and Playgrounds League. From Mr. 
S. G. Moriarty, Mr. M. E. Gray, Liut.-Col. Morisset. From 
Librarian, Department of Agriculture, N.S.W., thanking 
Society for supplying missing Journals. From Miss H. 
McAnene. 

New Members—Miss Pauline Asimus, Miss Florence 
Bewley, Miss Ruth Parkinson, Miss Jean Geddes, Miss 
Gwenda Rodway, Mrs. C. A. Messmer, Miss Florence 
Lockyer, Mrs. Pring, and Mrs. Clarke Chambers were 
unanimously elected members of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Mr. Clarke Chambers, 54 
Osborne Park Road, Lane Cove. Proposed by Miss L. 
Kaylock, seconded by Miss L. Halloran. Mr. L. Abrahams, 
108 Concord Road, North Strathfield. Proposed by Miss 
Kaylock, seconded by Miss L. Halloran. 

Announcements.—The President announced that Pro- 
fessor Sir Edgeworth David had passed away; members 
Stood in silence as a mark of respect. 

The President also announced that Mrs. M. Finch (of 
Roseville) had lost her husband. Mr. J. W. Hawley moved 
that a letter of sympathy be sent from the Society to her. 

A further announcement was that various Societies, 
including the Naturalists’ Society, had sent a deputation 
to the Minister for Lands regarding the sale of property 
around the Dee Why lagoon. It is hoped this area will 
become a sanctuary for the black swans. 

Exhibition of Specimens—Mrs. C. A. Messmer ex- 
hibited an orchid, Lyperanthus nigricans, found on sand 
hills. 

Mr. J. C. Wiburd—Specimen of eucalyptus from Mount 
Blaxland; a rare species, found first by Alan Cunningham 
in 1813, and not recorded again until he (Mr. Wiburd) 
found specimens in 1913 at Mount Blaxland. 

Mr. Hawley—Specimen of a fungus on casuarina. 

Mr. Froggatt said that this fungus was attacked by 
beetle larvae. : 

Miss Butler.—A fine collection of named specimens of 
native flowers. 

Mr. Gallard stated that from the pupae shown at a 
previous meeting over 100 wasps had emerged, but the 
species had not yet been identified. 
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EDIBLE CRUSTACEANS OF SYDNEY HARBOUR. 


By Davin G. STEap. 


Port Jackson, perhaps better known to the world at 
large as Sydney Harbour, is possessed of a marvellously 
rich marine fauna, which, in its extensive and varied 
character, is probably without a rival throughout the 
whole world—at least as regards large stretches of semi- 
enclosed waters. The fish fauna alone of this naturalist’s 
paradise embraces more than three hundred species, 
while many more hundreds of kinds of crustacea, mol- 
lusca, sea-urchins, medusae, sea anemones, sponges, sea 
worms, bryozoans (‘‘sea mosses”) and other lowly forms of 
invertebrate life are to be found, freely distributed, 
throughout this prolific area. Mammalian life is also to 
be found here; schools of ‘“Porpoises’—Dolphins of the 
genus Delphinus—frequently occurring, while there have 
been occasional records of a Seal or Sea Bear (Otaria), the 
well-known Leopard Seal or Sea Leopard, the Bottle-nose 
Dolphin (not the Bottle-nose Whale), the great Orca or 
Killer Whale, and the mighty bulks of Humpback, Black or 
Southern Right and Sperm Whales. Still further variety is 
added by the rare record of reptilian wanderers from tropic 
seas, in the form of those quaint shellbacks, the Edible or 
Green Turtle and the Hawksbill or Tortoiseshell Turtle. . 
Among the plentiful and varied bird life also, we find, quite 
commonly, specimens of the Little (Blue) Penguin, 
Albatrosses, and other avian wonders. 

On might continue at length in a general dissertation 
on this fascinating region, but in the present article I pro- 
pose to deal quite briefly with a few of the crustacea—the. 
division of living things to which our many species of 
crabs, prawns, shrimps, crayfishes, sandhoppers and the 
like belong. Even in this one group Sydney Harbour fur- 
nishes us with a most magnificent variety of form, size, 
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colour, and other characteristics. Much as one would like 
to dwell on many of the quainter kinds, exhibiting extra- 
ordinary structure or habit, I must pass these by at the 
moment aSI wish to confine my remarks here, specifically, to 
some of the species, which, by their size or abundance, are 
looked upon as edible (or commercial) kinds. 


CRAYFISHES. 


Two kinds of Crayfish or Lobster are found, but only 
one commonly. This is the Common Crayfish or Green 
Crayfish, which is the ordinary form of commercial Cray- 
fish or Lobster seen alive in New South Wales markets. 
Most of those seen in Port Jackson are comparatively small, 
but an occasional large example is taken. The range of 
geographical distribution of this crustacean is rather 
limited, but it occurs intensively from Port Macquarie on 
the north of Bateman’s Bay on the south. 

A remarkable phenomenon to be seen in this species is 
that all the largest examples are to be found in the north 
of its habitat, while nearly all of those taken in the vicinity 
of Bateman’s Bay are small, dark greenish, or even black- 
ish, and are all sexually immature. The explanation of 
this is of particular interest to the naturalist. 


The great mass of spawners each year is to be found 
from about Newcastle to Port Macquarie—especially in the 
vicinity of Port Stephens and Seal Rocks. The tiny eggs, 
which are attached to the swimmerets on the underside of 
the tail portion in the female, liberate, within a few days 
of their deposition thereon, myriads of near-microscopic 
free-swimming larvae, not in the least like their parents. 
These tiny objects soon join the mighty throng of small 
living things borne on the great south-flowing ocean cur- 
rent which washes our coastline. After many months 
and a number of successive changes of their larval coats, 
the surviving young reach the condition in which they 
are called “glass crabs’—with shield-shaped bodies, about 
three-quarters of an inch across and of a glassy appear- 
ance—and now they are ready to moult into the real cray- 
fish form and to take to living on the bottom. When 
they first assume the form of their parents they are about 
an inch long, which explains one of Nature’s puzzles to 
the fisherman and aquarian naturalist. Sometimes these 
young prawn-like Crayfishes appear in immense numbers, 
attaching themselves to nets, ropes, seaweed, etc. Fisher- 
men have often asked me how it was that they never 
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saw any of the young at, say, half an inch in length. Well, 
it is simply that there are none so small; because, at that 
size, they are still in the floating iarval stage. 

But one of the most interesting things I have left till 
the last. This is, that during the long floating or free- 
swimming career of the infant Crayfish, it is borne far, 
perhaps very far, to the south of where it was born. 
Where it “goes ashore” therefore may be some hundreds 
of miles from where it was spawned. It will be clear to 
the observer that unless there was some compensating 
action the species would in a few generations be carried 
away from its natural home in our waters and the whole 
species would be lost, perhaps forever. So the armies of 
young Crayfish start on a long trek to the north. This 
accounts for the small size of those which swarm around 
the southern parts of our coastline, and even those which 
chiefly come into the entrances of Botany Bay and Port 
Jackson, and the uniformly larger sizes of those seen in 
the northern section of the creature’s habitat. 

Interesting colour changes take place during ~ this 
Crayfish’s life. Young examples are of a deep olive green, 
with an occasional specimen of a deep reddish brown. As 
it grows larger, the yellow mottlings, which at first are 
only apparent on the lower surface, begin to spread up 
over the sides and around the “head,” the rest of the body. 
being of a very much lighter green than that which pre- 
vails in the young. This crustacean grows to a large size 
—up to 14 pounds weight or even more. 


The Southern Crayfish, also known as Tasmanian 
Crayfish, which is very abundant in the south, is also 
found rarely in Port Jackson. I have even taken it as 
high up the coast as Port Macquarie, but there it would 
be a very great rarity indeed. This species can be recog- 
nised at once by its generally deep reddish tint when alive 
and the occurrence of short reddish bristly hairs all over 
the body, or at least surrounding all the protuberances. 
The back of the tail portion also is beautifully sculptured. 


Other Crayfish-like forms found in Port Jackson are 
the large Scyllarus and the curiously flattened and 
armoured Ibacus, both of which are brought to market oc- 
casionally, as curiosities. The Ibacus is particularly note- 
worthy to naturalists, for, appendages which in the Cray- ~ 
fish are the finest of tactile antennae, of great length, are 
ae metamorphosed and reduced into strong armature 
plates. 
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PRAWNS. 


We have several species of prawns, of the genus 
Penaeus, and some other shrimp-like crustaceans of edible 
size. There are three commercial prawns of notable im- 
portance. Although these live in various parts of Port 
Jackson, in greater or lesser numbers they do not breed 
there, but migrate to the ocean for that purpose about 
the end of summer. One never finds these creatures with 
ripened gonads, such as can be seen in many of the shrimp 
and crab kind, or with the eggs attached beneath the tail, 
as in the common rockpool shrimp, Leander, or the Cray- 
fishes already mentioned. I have taken them at sea, how- 
ever, with the trawl net (King Prawns and Tiger Prawns) 
in their ripening condition; but the ripe ova are deposited 
at sea, directly into the water. 

The surface ocean plankton just off Sydney Harbour 
is very often found to contain large numbers of the vary- 
ing stages of larvae of these Penaeid prawns, as well as 
the young stages of the prawns themselves immediately 
after they have concluded the last moulting. During 1905, 
and later, many of these taken with the silk tow-net were 
exhibited by me before the Naturalists’ Society, taken 
mainly from one to three miles off Sydney Heads. 

The principal prawn, though not the largest, is the 
handsome King Prawn, which attains commonly a length 
of 8 to 9 inches. It is caught in abundance in Sydney 
Harbour with the sunk net (“diver net”) on muddy bot- 
toms. It is beautifully tinted, especially upon the swim- 
merets (under the abdomen) and the tail. Compared 
with the other two kinds mentioned here, the observer 
may readily identify the King Prawn, by the narrow 
channel or groove which runs along the back of the 
“head” out to the rostrum or beak. 


The largest prawn is the Tiger Prawn, but it is not 
common in Sydney Harbour, being more of a tropical 
kind. I have caught them in very large numbers in the 
Malayan region. One specimen taken by me from Port 
Jackson was nearly 13 inches long! The very suitable 
name of Tiger is given because of the large vertical brown 
stripes with which the body is ornamented. In this kind 
there is no channel along the middle of the back, but 
there is a crest, becoming very high and prominent on 
the strongly toothed beak. 


The most abundant prawn of the upper waters of the 
Harbour is the School Prawn. It occurs in tremendous 
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The Great Tiger Prawn. 


abundance at times on muddy bottoms in water of 3 to 4 
fathoms deep. This is the smallest of these commercial 
kinds. It is semi-transparent and is covered with small 
reddish spots. The beak is fine and drawn out. 


CRABS. 


While there are only two kinds of crabs which may 
be looked upon as of commercial importance, there are 
Several others which are good edible kinds. The largest 
is the great Mangrove Crab (Scylla), which may easily be 
identified from the accompanying illustration. This 
species occurs in enormous abundance all round our 
tropical and temperate coasts. Reclamation of mud flats 
and backwaters of Port Jackson has almost cleared this 
big fellow out. It likes to live in shallow water on mud 
flats, where it takes up residence (although a true swim- 
ming crab) in basin-shaped hollows excavated out of the 
mud. In colour it is of a deep olive green or dark brown. 
In Malaya and other portions of the Malayan region this 
species is captured for the market in prodigious numbers 
mostly by the use of a simple form of net (shown in illus- 
tration) known by the Malay name of Bintoh. This is | 
lowered to the bottom in a few feet of water, with a bait. 
attached to the centre of the two curved cane (“rotan”) 
Supports. One man will work scores of these nets, mov- 
ing along by boat from net to net in rapid succession. 
The crabs walk across the net to get the bait and, as it 
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The Mangrove Crab. Note the paddle-shaped last 
pair of legs, used for swimming. 
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The Malay “Bintoh,” for the Capture of the Mangrove 
Crab (Ketam batu). 
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is lifted, their legs slip down through the meshes. The 
rapid upward movement prevents their escape. 

The Blue Swimming Crab is very abundant in Port 
Jackson and is the only one constantly represented in our 
markets from day to day. The carapace is drawn out on 
each side into a long acutely pointed spine. The males, 


The Blue Swimming Crab. 


which have the longer nipper arms, are very handsomely 
marked with blue, brown and other mottlings. Many of 
this kind are taken in Middle Harbour and elsewhere by 
lines dangled from a boat—the crab being lifted in with 
a landing net. 

Three other kinds are worthy of mention here, but 
cannot be dealt with in any detail. The first is a very 
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beautiful relative of the Blue Swimming Crab. This is 
the Blood-spotted Swimming Crab, which may be at once 
recognised by its possession of three remarkable blood- 
like spots surrounded by bluish rings, on the carapace. 
Next is the Cross-bearing Swimming Crab (Charybdis) 
which can be picked out by its glorious and delicate 
colours. On the carapace, and running from front to back 
are several milk-white or cream-coloured bars—the central 
ones of which are thought by some to bear a striking re- 
semblance to a cross. The whole shell is like the most 
delicate porcelain. Last of all is the Two-spotted Swim- 
ming Crab, quite common in the sand, below low-tide 
mark, on our beaches, and drawn in by fishermen with 
their nets. It may be distinguished by the rounded out- 
line of the carapace and the possession of two irregular 
red spots, one on either side near the posterior edge of the 
shell, the rest of the carapace being yellowish. 

In concluding this short note, I want to say that there 
is a most fascinating and useful field for our Nature 
students in wandering among and collecting the crus- 
tacea of “the finest harbour in the world.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN IMPRESSIONS. 


By JoHN POWELL. 


Recently I had the opportunity of spending five weeks 
in Africa, during which time I travelled over six thousand 
miles by rail, visiting the various provinces of the Union, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and the Protectorate of 
Bechuanaland. It was’ a very pleasant and instructive 
trip. In a short article it is not possible to give very full 
details of the visit, therefore I shall confine myself to 
some of the more interesting points. 

Being interested in wild life, I was anxious to see 
what was being done to preserve the wonderful fauna of 
which Africa is so proud. The Reserve is situated in East 
Transvaal, on the border of Portuguese East Africa, and 
comprises 8,000 square miles of virgin bush country. A 
trip through this Reserve supplies one with a constant 
stream of thrills. The first day’s ride was interesting, 
although a little disappointing, for while I saw plenty of 
game animals, such as wildebeest, impalla, baboons, etc., 
I did not see any lions or large animals. The next day 
was better. Leaving the tent at day-break, I soon saw 
my first really wild lion, and luck held, for on that day 
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we passed six lions, herds of zebra, giraffe, buffalo, a num- 
ber of leopards, several strange birds with wonderful 
plumage, and smaller animals. Hyenas could be heard 
barking in the distance. A river running through the Re- 
serve had numerous hippopotami and crocodiles. To ap- 
preciate wild life, it must be seen in its natural surround- 
ings. A lion in a zoo is a very poor creature compared 
with a wild lion with his beautiful shining coat, and one 
realises how the strange markings on such animals as 
zebras mingle with the trees, and give them protective 
camouflage. 

The Victoria Falls are one of the great wonders of the 
world; and the world’s largest falls, being double the size 
of Niagara. They form part of the great Zambesi River 
which runs through Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
The falls were first visited by a white man (Dr. Living- 
stone) in 1855, and were then part of Darkest Africa. A 
very fine monument has been erected nearby to the 
memory of Dr. Livingstone. One feels unable to express 
in writing the awe-inspiring sight of the 100 million gal- 
lons of water rushing over a fall 6,000 feet wide, and 
dropping 450 feet. The roar of this immense quantity of 
water rushing over the precipice is deafening, and the 
spray is like a constant rain shower. 

While in Rhodesia I saw some interesting trees. The 
Baobab, or Cream of Tartar Tree is of great girth, one I 
measured being sixty feet in circumference. The natives 
use the white pith in the seed pods to reduce fever in 
malaria cases. The mahogany tree (Afzelia guanzensia) , 
a very ornamental tree, with copper coloured leaves, is 
called locally Msasa. ‘ 

Zimbabwe—the great mystery of Africa. The ruins 
are situated in southern Mashonaland. They are the 
ruins that. Rider Haggard weaves such fantastic stories 
round in his novels. No one knows when they were built, 
or by whom. The Matabele people have no tradition re- 
garding them. It is supposed that they were built by 
some such people as the early Phoenicians, who visited 
this part of Africa to collect gold, ivory and slaves, and 
that it was from here that Solomon obtained the gold for 
his temple, and is the Ophir of the Bible. The ruins 
cover several acres, and are built in two parts, the Acro- 
polis and the Temple. There is evidence of Phallic wor- 
ship, and of gold being refined in the buildings. It is 
estimated that these early people extracted over seventy 
million pounds worth of gold from the neighbourhood, 
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It is in the Delt Valley, Southern Rhodesia, that the 
tsetse fly is so bad, and every care is taken when travel- 
ling through this country, to prevent the spread of this 
deadly insect. Every car and traveller is thoroughly 
examined, so that none of the pest is carried out of the 
district. 

Returning into the Transvaal, I visited Johannesburg, 
a very fine city, flourishing on gold mined from the Rand, 
the world’s greatest producer of this valuable mineral. 
The Rand extends for over ninety miles, and produces 
£80,000,000 worth of gold per annum. The mines are the 
deepest in the world, reaching to nearly 8,000 feet, and 
being worked by native labour. 

In Kimberley I saw in De Beer’s offices millions of 
pounds worth of diamonds. There is one big hole from 
which £260,000,000 worth of diamonds have been recoy- 
ered. The mines are worked from shafts, and are up to 
1,600 feet deep. The product is then conveyed to the re- 
covery plant, where the diamonds are separated from the 
rock. The mines and native compounds are under the 
strictest supervision, in order to protect the company from 
theft. The natives are not allowed to leave the com- 
pounds during their term of contract and, before finally 
leaving, are subject to ten days’ isolation. When stand- 
ing in De Beer’s board room, I felt that I was upon his- 
toric ground, for it was men like Rhodes, who made South 
Africa what it is to-day. And as Cecil Rhodes’ foresight 
had such a vast influence on the development of South 
Africa, I was anxious to see the various places associated 
with his memory. The memorial on the slopes of Table 
Mountain is very imposing. His old residence, Groote 
Schuur, a fine old Dutch house at Rondebosh, is now the 
official residence of the Prime Minister of the Union. The 
house where he died at Muinzenberg was also visited, and 
his simple grave in the Matops Hills of Southern Rhodesia. 

South Africa, while it resembles Australia in several 
aspects, is in others very different. The land rises from 
the coast to a high tableland, reaching an altitude of over 
6,000 feet in Johannesburg. It is a land of very bright 
flowers, but few trees, excepting in a small area in the 
south-east. Many Australian trees have been introduced, 
the eucalypt being everywhere. Casuarinas make a fine 
avenue in Durban; Grevillea robusta is used for street 
planting in Bulawayo, and the kurrajong in Kimberley. 
Wattles are grown very largely in Natal and Cape Colony, 
for. their tannin extract. The salt bush has been suc- 
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cessfully introduced into the dry districts. Some of thé 
country is very arid. Parts of the Karroo have a rain- 
fall of ten inches per year, and other parts only two 
inches. Merino sheep are grown on the Karroo, the Karroo 
bush, which stands the dry conditions, being an excellent 
fodder plant. 

Natal produces large quantities of sugar, bananas and 
pineapples. East Transvaal is a large citrus growing dis- 
trict, and the Hex Valley of Cape Colony produces wine. 
On the vast open veldt large quantities of maize are 
grown, with cattle and sheep. A feature of the country 
are the rocky elevations, rising almost perpendicularly out 
of the ground, often to a height of 1,000 feet, called kopjes. 
These in the arid districts, with sun and shade, make 
glorious light effects. - 

I visited Kirstenbosh Botanical Gardens, which con- 
sist of four hundred acres of chiefly indigenous trees and 
flowers, where proteas and heaths, of which South Africa 
has a fine assortment, are grown to perfection. A visit to 
the reserve is a delightful one for the naturalist. . 

I also attended a meeting of the South African 
Naturalists’ Society and was given a warm welcome. It 
is a live Society, and doing a good work in diffusing know- 
ledge of the interesting flora and fauna of Africa. 


Notes.—At the November (1934) meeting of the 
Society, Mr. David G. Stead referred to two most un- 
usual happenings. The first of these was that for several 
days a yellow-billed Hornbill (Lophoceros melanoleucus) 
had been flying about Watson’s Bay (Sydney). It was 
supposed that the bird had come either from the Zoo or 
from. some overseas vessel. 

The second unusuai occurrence was that on November 
6, 1934, a large number of killers (Orca, sp.) had driven a 
hump back whale, in extremis, into the entrance of Port 
Jackson. This had been photographed by a local news- 
paper from an aeroplane. 
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THE ACACIAS AND EUCALYPTS GROWING BETWEEN 
COBAR AND WILCANNIA. 


By S. T. TuRNER. 
(Bellbird) . 


The traveller on the lonely stretch of country between 
Cobar and Wilcannia sees many interesting trees and 
shrubs flourishing in a desert area where the rainfall 
varies between ten and fifteen inches. Leaving the stony 
region in the vicinity of Cobar, we soon encounter the 
beautiful bushy Ironwood (Acacia excelsa), which ranges 
a little more than midway between the two towns. The 
leaves are narrow and the flowers are produced in the 
month of May, to be followed by the flattened seed pods 
containing round flat seeds in December and January. 
The timber, like that of most acacias indigenous to the 
West, is extremely hard. 

Scattered at intervals we find the Yarren (A. homa- 
lophylla), a tree noted for its highly perfumed .and hard 
timber much prized as a firewood because it burns to an 
ash. It flowers during the spring. 

Acacia ligulata is a pleasing shrub of spreading habit 
well worthy of cultivation as a garden subject. The 
flowers, borne in spring, are of a bright orange colour, 
and the constricted pods are very brittle. A bright ver- 
milion funicle surrounds the seed, and is eagerly sought 
by ants which climb the tree as soon as the pods com- 
mence to open. : 

Everywhere along the track, where rocky hills are 
found, we see the mulga which assumes two forms, one 
with a narrow, and the other with a broader leaf. Flower- 
ing in May, the seeds are set in December. The tree is 
_attacked by several varieties of galls and is well known as 
a fodder plant. This tree has a straggly unsightly ap- 
pearance. Frequently the great majority of its seeds are 
destroyed by a white grub which eats the endosperm. 

The River Cooba (A. stenophylia) is a shapely tree 
which grows in the proximity of the river. The flowers 
‘are seen in May, and the plump seeds, enclosed in a con- 
stricted pod, resembling a necklace, ripen in December. 
Hungry birds, however, tear open and devour the seeds in 
the immature stage. 

The Dead Finish (A. tetragonophylla) exhibits a pre- 
dilection for the dry rocky hillside, but shows no inclina- 
tion to grow in sand. It is a rambling prickly shrub, 
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flowering during winter and showing an abundance of 
twisted pods during January. The flat seeds are entirely 
surrounded by a bright yellow funicle. Two years ago, 
when an excessively dry summer played havoc with the 
hordes of rabbits, these creatures were seen perching in 
the branches of these trees some three or four feet from 
the ground. 

Another distinctive wattle of the region is Acacia vic- 
toriae, a straggling tree armed with formidable thorns 
and having green conspicuous leaves. Flowers bloom dur- 
ing the spring and the seeds which are rounded are pret- 
tily marked with purple blotchings but, unfortunately, 
most of them are infertile. 

The eucalypts of the region vary in size, according to 
the rainfall or the distance from a watercourse. Round 
Cobar, in the rocky areas, two mallees, Eucalyptus oleosa 
and E. acacioides are met with. £. oleosa is also seen 
amongst the sandhills, where it attains a greater height, 
but £. acacioides clings to the rocky habitat. Water may 
be obtained from the roots of both these trees. The former 
flowers in December, while the latter is about a month 
earlier. Seeds may be collected from both during the 
winter months. 

The Bimble Box (E. populifolia) disappears before 
the sandy areas of lesser rainfall are reached. The shin- 
ing round leaves make this the outstanding eucalypt of 
the West, but the seedlings have a disagreeable straggling 
habit. The tree throws a splendid shade during the hot 
summer months. 

Ranging from Cobar, half-way to Wilcannia, is seen 
the handsome Eucalyptus intertexta which has a white 
trunk, decorated at the ground line for a few feet with a 
box-like bark which is invariably black in colour. Very 
few seed capsules are set by this tree and the seeds are 
very small. It is regrettable that this tree is not culti- 
vated, as it is a great drought resister, though its tall 
habit somewhat discounts its shade value. 

; Flanking all the water courses are to be found the tall 
river gums (£. rostrata), the landmarks by which. one may 
recognise the water course, still many miles away. The 
meanderings of the Darling River are shown in bold re- 
lief. Flood waters spread the seeds to the adjacent flats. 
and margins of lagoons where tall forests of saplings 
quickly grow up and are a joy to behold. These natural 
timber belts are a godsend to stock during both cold and 
warm weather. Under cultivation the tree grows rapidly, 
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the foliage being most ornamental. In places there is a 
delightful variation in the colouring of the bark which 
ranges from white to red, and the branches exude a sweet 
nectar, attractive to ants, and colourless. It is not gene- 
rally known that the leaves of the river gum make good 
fodder and contain much tannin which discolours stag- 
nant water and destroys fish life. 


SOME NEW RECORDS OF FOOD-PLANTS OF 
BUTTERFLY LARVAE. 


By E. O. E. Epwarps. 


PAPILIO STHENELUS (Chequered Swallow-tail): Food- 
plants; West Queensland: (a) Psoralea tenaz. Small 
Leguminosae, sometimes called native lucerne or Emu 
grass; flowers purple growing in racemes; usually found 
in swampy country along creeks or rivers. (b) Psoralea 
patens, Leguminosae. Pink flowers growing in racemes; 
leaves differ in shape from tenaz, being penna-vein; grows 
in sandy soil near creeks and rivers. 

Note: Although larvae are recorded as feeding on 
citrus plants , I have been unable to breed any on these 
plants, cultivated or native in Western Queensland. 

CaTopsiItia Pomona (Lemon migrant): Food-plant; 
West Queensland, Cassia australis. Typical Cassia, but 
coarser and more hardy than coastal variety. 

Nore: It is interesting to note that the larvae of 
Catopsilia pyranthe will not feed on this Cassia, but are 
confined to Cassia sophera var. Schinifolia, while C. pomona 
larvae will not eat Cassia australis. 

TERIAS SULPHURATA (Common grass yellow): Food- 
plant; West Queensland, Sesbania aculeata. Small de- 
licate Leguminosae, growing along rivers or creeks, usually 
in sand; not unlike Cassia in appearance, with yellow 
flowers spotted brown; dies immediately it is picked. 

TERIAS SMILAX (Small grass yellow): Food-plant; 
Cassia eremophila (Buttercup Bush). Small shrubby 
Cassia growing in clumps. 

TERIAS ZORAIDE (No-band grass yellow): Food-plant; 
Neptunia gracilis. Small trailing Leguminosae found along 
the banks of creeks and rivers. Flowers “fluffy” and yellow; 
leaves like Cassia. 

HYPOLIMNAS NERINA (Common egg-fly): Food-plant} 
West Queensland, Alternanthera denticulata, Amaran- 
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thaceae. Small fleshy plant growing in swampy places 
and banks of rivers and creeks. 

CANDALIDES HEATHI (Rayed Blue): Food-plant; West 
Queensland, Eremophila longifolia, commonly called Emu 
Bush or Berrigan. Common bush with red fuchsia-like 
flowers. 

THECLINESTHES ONYcHA: Food-plant; West Queensland, 
Acacia salicina var. varians. Growing only along river 
banks. 

I am indebted to Mr. C. T. White, Queensland Govern- 
ment Botanist, and Mr. Edwin Cheel, Curator of the 
National Herbarium, Sydney, for valuable assistance in 
naming the plants. 


LYRE BIRDS AT SPRINGWOOD. 


On Eight Hour Day (1934) a party of naturalists 
visited the home of Mr. John Coyle, of Springwood, to see 
the lyre birds in captivity. This is the only place in the 
world where such a sight may be enjoyed, and to the 
student of the bush it is a joy indeed. Joe, the male bird, 
is quite tame, the visitor having but to stretch out his 
arm, and Joe will mount thereon, and climb all over his 

. body. The ground was muddy, and most of the party 
bore away Joe’s tell-tale marks. The female is a little 
more timid, but will allow one to stroke her. She has 
built a nest some three feet up in the fork of a tree, but 
has not laid her egg. Possibly the nest will do duty next- 
season. In a separate enclosure are four chicks, from 
seven to ten weeks old, rescued in time from the depre- 
dations of the fox, which so often gets both mother and 
offspring. 

Joe displayed his charms most readily, stretching his 
beautiful tail right over his head, and hopping from one 
foot to the other, the while crooning a low song, with 
breaks of mimicry. Kookaburras, canaries, horses, the 
brakes of motor cars, the squabbling of parrots in a 
neighbouring yard, were all reproduced to perfection, in 
addition to his own inimitable calls, while we stood in a 
group within two feet of him. He reminded one of a 
precocious child, looking this way and that, for applause. 

Joe has been in his present home seven years, and his 
mate five years. Joe’s predecessor roamed at large in the 
garden fourteen years ago, and made friends with all and 
sundry, but eventually he became a meal for a fox. The 


present birds are in netted. enclosures for safety.—L. 
KAyLock. 
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NOTES ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE LARGE 
YELLOW LACEWING, NYMPHES MYRMELEONIDES. 


By LuKe GaALuLarp. 


On January 8, 1934, whilst on my way to Tuggerah, I 
passed by an old log, at Wyong, which had been burnt 
out by a bushfire. 

The place looked a suitable one in which to find the 
pupae of Nymphes myrmeleonides. I did not find any 
pupae, however, but noticed an oval-shaped cluster of’ 
eggs on slender stalks. I removed these’ eggs with a pen- 
knife, and on returning home placed them in a jar. 
Within two days they had all hatched, but my troubles 
were just starting, as I had a family but nothing to feed 
them on and no knowledge of what food would be suit- 
able for them. 

I offered them some small moths and a few mealy 
bugs, and of these they ate sparingly and apparently 
without relish. One day, on sorting out some old papers, 
a large silverfish ran out, then, suddenly I thought of 
my baby nymphs and pounced upon it, thinking it might 
prove a dainty morsel for them. My conjectures were 
correct, for within a few minutes three of them had their 
mandibles buried in it, and within a little while it had 
been sucked dry. 

After this I offered them white ants (Termitidae) 
and found they fed readily on them. I fed them on these 
foods for about one month by which time some of them 
were about one-quarter grown. I then added moth larvae 
such as codling, peach-tip moth, and an occasional noc- 
tuid larva to their menu. ; 

The larvae of Nymphes are dull, sluggish creatures 
and will often lie, and let other insects crawl over them, 
unnoticed, until their favourite host arrives. In fact, 
they seemed to prefer their food to be killed for them. 
They were cannibalistic also, and many of my specimens 
were sucked out by their fellows. 

By December 26, 1934, I had only two larvae left alive, 
and these seemed to prefer larger moth larvae, such as 
loopers, Arctiids, Pyralids, etc. 

The various stages may be described briefly as 
follows:— 


Eec.—White; oblong. Length, 2 mm. The eggs are 
laid on slender stalks about half an inch in length and in 
two very even rows. Each batch contains about 30 eggs. 
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Larva—Head wide; mandibles long and very power- 
ful and turned inwards. They resemble those of the ant 
lion, but have only one tooth on the inside. Neck short; 
body about half an inch in length and clothed dorsally 
with spiny tubercles upon which are carried small par- 
ticles of charcoal and debris. When cleaned the tubercles 
are slightly darker in colour than the body. The larvae 
live under logs, old burned-out stumps, etc. 


Cocoon.—Spherical; fastened to underside of bark, 
logs, etc., by a stout silken thread. The colour of the 
cocoon depends upon the debris the larva was carrying 
on its back; when among charcoal it is almost black. 


Apu.tt.—The adult is a beautiful golden-brown lace- 
wing with a wing-spread of about three inches. Each 
wing has a clouded area at its tip. The antennae are 
about two-thirds the length of the body, rather blunt at 
their ends, and tipped with yellow. An illustration of the 
adult is given on plate 24, fig. 3, in Tillyard’s “Insects of 
Australia and New Zealand.” 


In the following tabulation the life periods are based 
on specimen No. 2, which, except for the eggs which were 
collected in the field, was developed through to the adult 
stage. 


Eggs laid Eggs Moults Larva Adult 
or collected. hatched. observed. spun up. emerged. 


(No. 1): Gosford, March 9. Three. Jan. 7, March 6 


Feb. 15, 1934: 1935. (Had 
Eggs laid in dried up) 
captivity. 

(No. 2): Wyong, Jan. 9. Three Feb. 1, March 2. 
Jan. 8, 1934: (probably 1935. 

- Eggs collected not 
in field. complete) . 


Egg period: 22 days. Pupal period: 30 days. Larval period: 
1 year 23 days. 
! 
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A FORGOTTEN ORCHID HUNTER. 


Eugene Fitz Herbert Albini Fitzalan. 
By Water W. FRoGGATT. 


This Queensland botanist is not mentioned in any of 
Maiden’s botanical lists, nor could I find any mention of 
him in the botanical records of Victoria. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. White, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, 
Queensland, I was enabled to get into communication with 
his relatives, who have furnished me with the following 
particulars of his life. 


Fitzalan was born in Londonderry, Ireland, on July 
12, 1830. He was interested in botany, early in life, and 
went to Brazil as a botanical collector. Returning to 
England, he decided to come out to Australia, and arrived 
in Victoria in 1849. He started a plant nursery in Gee- 
long, and later went to Brisbane, where he again founded 
@ nursery business. 


In 1860 he joined the “Spitfire,” a survey ship (under 
Lieutenant Smith), which went as far as Port Denison, 
and returned to Brisbane the same year. 


The Queensland Government had decided to open a 
Customs House and to form a settlement at Port Denison, 
and the “Jeannie Dove,” containing timber and _ stores, 
carried the first party of settlers, ten in number, to the 
port. Fitzalan, his wife, and three children were among 
them, and, later, were present at the official opening of 
the town of Bowen on April 12, 1861. 


There Fitzalan bought land and cultivated his plants 
and orchard until his return to Brisbane in 1903. 


From Bowen, Fitzalan made botanical collecting ex- 
peditions up the northern coast. He corresponded with 
Baron von Mueller, to whom he sent many specimens of 
North Queensland plants. He was a keen orchid hunter 
and two of the new species he discovered were named 
after him by von Mueller—Eulophia Fitzalani (1872) and 
Eria Fitzalani (1882). 


I first met Fitzalan when he was on one of his col- 
lecting trips to Cairns, and had several tramps through 
the surrounding forests with him in 1882, and the follow- 
ing year visited him at his home in Bowen. He was a 
very interesting man, a bushman, botanist and field 
naturalist. He died on July 2, 1911, aged 81. 
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THE RESISTANCE OF PRICKLY PEAR TO 
ADVERSE CONDITIONS. 


By THISTLE Y. Harris. 


No wonder the Prickly Pear has proved such a menace 
in some parts of Australia, when it possesses the remark- 
able power of resistance to adverse conditions, as shown 
by a specimen exhibited at one of the Society’s meetings. 

A small portion of stem was placed in a dark cup- 
board for some 18 months, and left without water. It re- 
ceived slight illumination every few days when the cup- 
board was opened, but, other than this, it was given no 
encouragement. 

For some months it remained more or less unchanged, 
except that it became yellowish-green on account of the 
lack of light. After some months it put out a new shoot 
of a pale greenish-yellow colour, at the expense of the 
older portion, which withered up and died. 

The prickles on the newer portion were replaced by 
spines which more nearly approached the true leaves 
from which they originated, being broader and less acute. 
No attempt was made to produce a root system which 
would have been useless in this situation, but the food 
and energy was all stored in the new cells of the cladode. 
These newly formed cells would be better able to develop 
rapidly under more favourable conditions than the old 
cells of the mother cladode. Conditions proved too much, 
however, even for this resistant plant, and after some 18 
months it succumbed. 


Another portion, bearing miniature fruits, treated 
similarly, adopted a different method. It remained dor- 
mant for about 17 months, showing no tendency to pro- 
duce new growth, but neither did it show any sign of 
wilting. 

At the end of this time the four miniature fruits 
developed into large succulent ones, containing what ap- 
peared to be fertile seeds. 

Judging by the moisture content of the fruits, it 
seemed obvious that the Prickly Pear possessed some 
method of absorbing moisture from the air for the mois- 
ture content of the fruits was greater than that of the 
cladode which bore them. 

When a piece of the pear is able to resist, similarly 
adverse conditions on agricultural land, and to remain 
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month after month, while drought conditions are severe, 
and all the rest of the vegetation has disappeared, the re- 
sult is easily imagined. As soon as the drought breaks, 
the pear is able to develop at an extremely rapid rate, 
and may cover acres of country before the other plants, 
which have to start life from their resistant seeds left in 
the soil, commence to show signs of active life. In this 
way, the pear has succeeded in wiping out of existence 
many useful indigenous plants. 

One species was brought to the colony in the early 
days for the purpose of breeding the cochineal insect and 
another to serve as a hedge plant in pastoral country. 
Little did those persons dream of the awful curse they 
were putting upon the land, or that millions of acres of 
country would become infested, and many thousands of 
pounds would be spent in attempts to eradicate it. 


THE KURRAJONGS. 


Modern botanists have used both the generic names 
Sterculia and Brachychiton for the different species of our 
Kurrajongs, but with not more than three exceptions the 
Australian Kurrajongs belong to the genus Brachychiton. 

The two, or may be three, small semi-tropical ones 
that belong to the genus Sterculia are found in North 
Queensland and North-west Australia. 

The dozen or more Brachychiton are peculiar to Aus- 
tralia and are easily recognised from their seeds and seed 
pods. The many seeds resting upon a pod of fine spicules, 
_ each enveloped in a brittle yellow coat and all in contact. 

The derivation of the generic name is in allusion to the 
seed pod, Brachys short and chiton a coat of mail, in 
allusion to the covering of each seed. The interspersed 
spicules are sharp and can stick into the skin. Brachy- 
chiton populneus, of which B. diversifolia is a synonym, is 
our typical Kurrajong. Sterculia quadrifida is a small tree 
with somewhat similar seed pods, but much smaller, while 
the seeds, fewer in number, are hard, round and loose in 
the pod, dropping out to the ground as soon as the pod 
opens. 

The name Sterculia means manure. Sterculius was 
the Roman god of manure. When Linnaeus was describing 
the type of the genus an Indian species he found the 
flowers had an objectionable smell, hence the name, Ster- 
culia, and the specific name of foetida (evil smelling 
manure). The home of the members of the genus Sterculia 
is India, 22 species being listed in the Flora Indica.—W. W. 
FROGGATT. 
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NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Proceedings. 
OcToBER, 1934. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, October 2, 1934, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 50 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Miss Joyce K. Allen (Conchologist, Aus- 
tralian Museum), delivered an extremely interesting and 
instructive lecture on “Shells,” illustrated with lantern 
slides. The lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks. \ 

Correspondence.—Letter from South Australian 
Naturalists’ Society re donation of flowers for their Spring 
Show. Letter from Mr. A. E. Watson sending greeting to 
the Society. Letter from Walter and Eliza Hall Trust, 
from Australian Literary Society re Journal, from Gir 
Guides’ Association, from Mrs. Finch, from Queensland 
Naturalists’ Club, from British Museum re Journals. 

New Members.—Messrs. L. Abrahams and Clarke 
Chambers were unanimously elected members of the 
Society. 

Exhibition of Specimens——Mr. M. S. Barnett, speci- 
men of white Kennedya rubicunda. 

Miss Black.—Waratahs. 

Mr. O. E. Edwards.——Western and coastal butterflies. 
Miss T. Y, Harris—Specimens of Grevillea rosmarini- 
folia and Lachnostachys verbascifolium (lambs wool) from 

Western Australia. 

Mrs. C. A. Messmer.—Two varieties of orchids, Diuris 
aurea and D. sulphurea. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt—vVarious plants, including Pitto- 


sporum, Callistemon, Melaleuca, Norfolk Island Pitto- - 
sporum, etc. 


NovEMBER, 1934. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, November 6, 1934, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the rein 
with about 52 members and visitors present. 


Lecture—Mr. John Powell delivered an extremely in- 
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teresting lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, on his 
recent travels through Africa. The lecturer was accorded 
a hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from South Australian Natur- 
alists’ Society, Miss T. Y. Harris re flowers. 

Exhibition of Specimens—Mr. Harris, specimen of 
Aloe and various cactus flowers. 

Mr. M. S. Barnett—Specimen of Antheraea (Emperor 
gum moth). 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Various entomological specimens. 

Mrs. Jenkins.—Specimens of plant attractive to moths. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt—Specimens of seeds of South 
African plant and ripe Quandongs. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Miss T. Y. 
Harris for her work in connection with the recent South 
Australian Flower Show. 

The President and members welcomed Mr. J. Powell 
on his return from his tour abroad. 


DECEMBER, 1934. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, December 5, 1934, at 8 p.m. 


The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 60 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Mr. David G. Stead delivered an extremely 
interesting lecture on the Hawaiian Islands, illustrated 
with numerous lantern slides. The lecturer was accorded 
a very hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from South Australian 
Naturalists’ Society re freight. Letter from Mr. John 
Hawley, from Department of Education, re Assembly Hall, 
Mr. Edwards re excursion to Maldon, Miss Jeffreys re sub- 
Scription, Miss Orton re membership, Miss L. Steinbeck re 
meeting, Canterbury Museum, Christchurch, N.Z., re 
Journal; Town Clerk, Kuringai, re excursion; Parks and 
Playgrounds Movement re agenda paper, Auckland Insti- 
tute re Journal. 

Nomination of Members.—Miss Marjorie Davidson, 
“Tyneside,” 10 Inglethorpe Avenue, Kensington. Nomin- 
ated by Miss Watts, seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. Mr. S. 
T. Herriott, 10 Abercrombie Street, Chippendale. Mrs. 
Hamilton, 49 Bondi Road,.Waverley. Nominated by Mr. 
W. W. Froggatt, seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. 
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The President, on behalf of the Society, welcomed Mr. 
and Mrs. A. E. Watson on their return from abroad. 

Exhibition of Specimens.——Miss T. Y. Harris—the 
prize-winning collection of Australian plants exhibited in 
the Tree Warden’s Section of the Spring Show, held by the 
Teachers’ Federation. This collection, which won ist 
prize, was made by a pupil of St. George Girls’ High School, 
Kogarah. : 

Mr. A. Booth—New Zealand wingless: crickets and 
other specimens. 

Miss Pond.—Specimen of “native lily.” 

Miss Jean Colditz—Specimen of eucalyptus grown 
from seed. 

Mr. Luke Gallard—Specimen of wild “cotton-bush,” 
also specimens of insects. 
_ Mr. O. E. Edwards.—Life histories of various butter- 

es. 
Mr. A. E. Watson—Fruit of Western Australian 
Eucalypt, together with various other seeds: from abroad. 
- es E. P. Bailey—Specimen of New Zealand Christmas 
ush. 


FEBRUARY, 1935. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on: 
February 5th, 1934, at 8 p.m. 

_ The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 45 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Mr. A. E. Watson gave a very interesting 
account of the first part of his trip to England, this be- 
Ing from Sydney to Port Said. He told of the people, 
their customs and the flora, and of many incidents on the 
voyage. The lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks. 

New Members.—Miss Marjorie Davidson, Mr. S. T. 
Herriott, and Mrs. Hamilton were unanimously elected 
members of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Mrs. Q. Tunnie, 15 Beulah 
Street, South Kensington. Nominated by Miss L. Halloran, 
Seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. Mr. S. Ashley, 76 Gibbes 
Street, Rockdale. Nominated by Mr. J. C. Wilburd,” 
seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. a 
_ Exhibition of Specimens.—Mrs. Jenkins—specimens of 
fruit and flowers of Gompholobium. 
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Mr. J. C. Ludowici—Specimens of flowers attractive to 
insects at dusk. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt.—Seed capsule of the Leopard- 
wood tree. 

Mr. A. Booth.—Cocoon of Chelepteryx collessi. 

Mr. M. S. Barnett.—Seedling of “Honey locust,” grown 
from seed obtained from Burdekin House. The seed re- 
quired from 14 to 15 months to germinate. 

Mr. A. E. Watson.—Seeds of the Sassafras tree, Red 
gum, and Giant lily. 


Marcu, 1935. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, March 5, 1935, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in.the chair, 
with about 70 members and visitors present. 

Lecture.—Mr. Mel. Ward delivered an extremely in- 
teresting and instructive lecture on “Lindeman Island and 
the Wonders of the Barrier Reef,” illustrated with numer- 
ous lantern slides and exhibits of starfishes, crabs, etc. 
The lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Archdeacon F. E. Havi- 
land re subscription, Miss Batley re membership, North 
Shore Council re tree planting at Ball’s Head. 

New Members.—Mrs. Q. Tunnie and Mr. S. Ashley 
were unanimously elected members of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Mr. F. A. Davidson, George 
Street, Singleton. Proposed by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, 
seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. Miss Nina Luckie, 226 Bene- 
long Street, Cremorne. Proposed by Miss Haywood, 
seconded by Miss McAnene. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Miss Howieson nest of 
Silvereye which had been built in a Hydrangea flower. 

Miss Butler.—Exhibited for Mr. E. Cheel “Skeleton 
weed” and “Wild lettuce” or “Willow-leaved lettuce,” two 
introduced weeds. 

_ Miss H. McAnene.—Specimen of Bilbergia pyramidalis. 

Mr. John Powell—Specimen of African locust, 

Mr. E. P. Bailey—Specimen of Crassula. 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Collection of various entomological 
specimens. 

Mr. M. S. Barnett.—Seedling Honey locusts. 

Mr, A. E. Watson.—Seeds of Flanders poppies and 
Scottish bluebells; also seedlings of Red Chinese raisins. 
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A NATURALIST IN THE TROPICAL RAIN FORESTS OF 
NORTH QUEENSLAND. 


By W. W. Froccatt, F.R.Z.S. 


(Presidential Address, given at the Annual Meeting of the 
, Society, August 6, 1935.) 


Captain Cook discovered Trinity Inlet in 1778, but it 
was not until 1873 that the country surrounding it was 
explored by an expedition under G. E. Dalrymple, who 
named the Mulgrave, Russell, and Barron Rivers. Cairns 
came into being in 1876, when gold was discovered on the 
Hodgkinson River, and when it became the port for the 
goldfield. The goldfield faded out, and Cairns stagnated 
until the Herberton Tinfields made it their port in 1880. A 
pack track was cut through the sixty miles of jungle and, 
soon after this, all the surrounding land was thrown open 
for selection. In 1881, large areas were being cleared for 
sugar plantations. 

Before the country round Trinity Inlet was taken up 
by the sugar-growers, in 1881, Cairns was the centre of the 
finest tropical forest in Australia. This “Rain Forest” was 
bounded on the north by the Daintree River, and extended 
southwards to the mouth of the Burdekin River, and in- 
land over the mountain range, Which included the highest 
mountain peaks in Queensland—Mount Belledon Ker, 5,500 
_ feet, and Mount Bartle Frere, 5,287 feet. 

This area was intersected by the rivers Daintree, Mos- 
man, Barron, Mulgrave, Russell, Johnstone, Herbert, and 
Tully—short rivers, running down the mountains into the 
Pacific Ocean. On the Tully and Barron Rivers are the two 
largest waterfalls in Australia. 


My first visit to Cairns was in 1881, when, with two 
companions, I went to the Herberton Tinfields, along the 
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sixty miles of pack track, along which the tin was brought 
to Cairns for shipment. The land, at that time, had just 
been occupied, and companies had started felling the forest 
to make way for the sugar cane. 


My second visit was in 1886, when I went to collect. 
natural history specimens for the Macleay Museum. I was 
joined later by W. Sayer, a botanical collector for Baron von 
Mueller. ‘ 

Although much forest had been destroyed in the five 
years, there was an immense area of virgin forest, still 
standing, back from all the rivers. 

Cairns, one of the wettest areas in Tropical Queens- 
land, with an average rainfall of 88 inches, had 136 inches 
during nine months of the year 1886. 

The rain forest grows in three strata. The giant trees, 
many of which have plank-like buttresses around the base 
of their trunks, shoot straight up toward the sun, 150 feet. 
in height, and their crowns of foliage, mingled together, 
om a canopy through which the sunlight never pene- 
rates. 

Beneath this canopy there is a growth of smaller forest 
trees, up to 50 or 60 feet in height, and these have more 
scanty foliage. 

Then come the ground plants and smaller shrubs, 
which are all tangled together with the “supple jacks,” 
whose naked, rope-like stems swing down from among the 
tall trees; with the “Lawyer palms,” having tendrils set 
with incurved spines, and cane-like stems trailing along 
for hundreds of feet, and with the smooth-stemmed bam- 
boos which scale the highest trees and hang down in 
festoons. 


Among the great forest trees are twelve species of fig 
trees, some of them, immense in height and girth. Their 
aerial roots drooping down like great ropes all around 
them. Other smaller fig trees have their figs growing out 
along their stems and branches. 

The great Dammara pine tree, Agathis robusta, and 
Podocarpus elata, fine smooth-stemmed pines, and the 
smaller cypress, Callitris Parlatorei, grew there. 

The land was rich in Red Cedar trees, Cedrela Toona,. 
and one of the largest ever cut came from this forest, and 
the White Cedars, Melia (composita) Azedarach, with their 
great buttresses around their bases, were plentiful. 
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The “Antarctic” or ‘“Niggerhead Beech,’ Nothofagus 
Moorei, with its smooth, rounded trunk, was also plentiful. 

Queensland maple, Flindersia Brayleyana, teak, yellow 
wood, cudgerie, silkwood, and the Cairns hickory are all 
members of this group of beautiful timber trees found scat- 
tered through the rain forests. 


The trunks of the great trees bear a wealth of lowly 
plant life; ferns, staghorns, mosses, lichens, and orchids. 
One of the most curious is the “Ant-house Plant,’ Hyd- 
nophytum formicarum, a soft mass of vegetable matter 
clinging against the tree trunk, irregularly rounded, and 
spiny on the outer surface, surmounted with a tuft of stiff 
leaves. Inside, it is full of cavities and tunnels filled with 
small black ants, which swarm out when the “house’’ is. 
touched. In consequence, it is a difficult specimen to 
collect. 


The smaller trees, growing beneath the canopy of the: 
giant trees, comprise some curious kinds—three species of 
tulip trees, four species of lillipillies and three species of 
water gum. ; 

The traveller sees very few flowers as he hacks his way 
through this tangled jungle, except on the edge of the 
forest, or in openings in the fern-fringed creeks, or in the 
breaks in the forest, where the curious ‘pockets,’ some 
acres in extent, are clothed with tall, coarse grass. The 
flowers of the forest are revelling in the bright sunlight in 
the canopy of foliage, a hundred feet or more above him. 
Only fallen seeds, or stray blossoms on the ground, tell of 
the floral beauty overhead. 

On the edges of the openings into the forest, where 
the fern-fringed creeks flow down from the ranges, there 
are many climbing plants and trees; the “Matchbox Bean,’ 
Entada scandens, with its great sabre-shaped pods hang- 
ing down; Derris, a woody climber among the trees, cov- 
ered with pinkish flowers; four species of native grapes, 
Vitis, and a native Raspberry, Rubus rosaefolius. 

Scaevola grows on the mountain sides, together with 
the “Black Bean,” Mucuna gigantea, Clematis, and many 
other creepers. 

On the edge of the forest, where there is a break made 
by a giant fig tree, falling and tearing an opening in the 
forest roof, and thus letting the sunlight in, many “Lawyer 
palms” and scores of “Nettle trees,’ Laportea photiniphylla,. 
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spring up. The “Nettle tree’ has fleshy, crinkled leaves, 
nine inches in length, and a semi-transparent raspberry- 
like fruit. 

The open forest, on the hillsides, carries four species of 
gum trees, the handsome, sweet-scented, Moreton Bay Ash, 
Eucalyptus tesselaris, the Northern Blue Gum, E. terti- 
cornis, the Deciduous Gum, £. platyphylla, and another 
species of Eucalypt. 

Coarse grass covers the ground, and in some places 
Macrozamia and Cycas are to be found. Some of the 
sheltered valleys are covered with a growth of wild bananas, 
with pale green unbroken leaves, Musa Banksii and M. Hilli. 


I landed at Cairns on March 3rd, 1886, and my collect- 
ing material comprised large spirit jars for snakes and 
lizards, insect boxes, a medicine chest, and a quarter cask 
of spirits of wine. 


While making arrangements for going inland, I col- 
lected along the low coast, among the mangrove creeks, 
and in the open forest, close to the town. The following 
week I went on the steam launch “Zeus,” which was going 
14 miles up Trinity Inlet, to the landing at Swallow and 
Ariel’s wharf, from which a tramline ran to Hambledon 
Plantation. 

I rented a cottage, near Alley’s Hotel, at the Mulgrave 
River crossing, and had a fine collecting field among some 
acres of freshly fallen forest, where beetles, in particular, 
were very plentiful, and where butterflies, and the large 
butterfly-moths, Nyctalemon orontes, were flying over the 
creeks in scores. 

I spent Sunday afternoons at Hambledon homestead, 
where a great stretch of some 3,000 acres of virgin forest 
had made way for sugar cane. The tropical forest covered 
the surrounding hillsides, and when the lamp was lit many 
fine insects were attracted to the light. Outside the win- 
dow was a fine Jacaranda tree, on which scores of large 
black beetles, Xylotrupes australicus, congregated, and odd 
ones came flitting down on the table, to find their way into 
my collecting jar. 

Coming home one eveningI nearly stepped on a 
“chicken” snake. It was bright moonlight, so-I caught it 
in my butterfly net, and it proved to be Nardou crassi, a 
rare species, and the second specimen caught. 


A very large carpet snake which measured 21 feet was 
killed on the plantation by one of the Chinamen. 
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The wet season set in early, so land shells were plenti- 
ful in the forest, and I collected over 30 species. While 
mounting beetles one afternoon, a green tree snake 
wriggled in through the window and glided into my bed, 
from there I transferred it to my spirit jar. 

W. Sayer arrived on May 21 to join forces with me to 
collect botanical specimens for Baron von Mueller, the 
Government Botanist of Victoria. I had hunted the Mul- 
grave River pretty well, so we agreed to move our camp to 
the Barron River, north of Cairns. We pitched our tent 
on the bank of the river, near Archibald Meston’s home- 
stead. It was good collecting ground, and some large 
freshly fallen trees yielded large numbers of beetles. Our 
empty jam and milk tins we buried up to the rim, in clear 
places in the forest, and these trapped many carabid 
beetles, and other night hunting-beetles. Bones and meat, 
half buried in the ground, and covered with a sheet of 
bark, attracted burying beetles and rove beetles, and 
wherever there was a freshly fallen tree many weevils and 
longicorn beetles were attracted to the withering bark. 

The forest was dank, and we were seldom dry, for it 
rained steadily all through the month of June, and there 
were several large landslides on the mountain range behind 
our camp, which left great scars on the hillsides. 

On June 25, Sayer and I decided to visit the great 
Barron Falls, so, with four days’ provisions and our 
blankets, we started up Douglas’s track, then much over- 
grown, as it had been blazed several years previously. It 
was a 2,000 feet climb to the back of the Falls. The foot- 
hills were open forest, followed by dense forest, but we 
camped in a “pocket” where there had been a survey camp. 

At daybreak we were on the move, and tramped along 
the range for seven miles, above the river and over rough 
country, to Thornbury’s track. About midday we were on 
the river bank above the Falls, and could hear the roar of 
the water falling over the great wall of rock, and, as the 
sun came out, the rising spray made a beautiful rainbow 
high above the Gap, over which the Barron River plunges, 
in a clear drop of 800 feet. 

The rocky ramparts on either side were fringed with 
tropical forest, drenched with ever-falling spray. We 
pitched our camp above the river, and then we climbed out 
on to a great rock which stood out in the centre of the 
river above the Falls. The virgin forest lay around us. 

' We two were alone in the forest, as Kuranda and the 
railway came in later years. 
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We collected about the water; and at midday next day 
we ate our last johnny cake and then started back to our 
base camp, 14 miles away. 

Branching off from the head of the Falls, we found a 
track made by the survey party from Cairns, in the pre- 
vious year. We were heavily laden and the ground was 
Slippery, and in places we had to climb around cliffs with 
a-sheer drop of hundreds of feet. 

We soon found that the track was overgrown and in- 
distinct, and at nightfall found ourselves in a dead end of 
tangled “Lawyer palms” and “nettle trees.” The rain 
settled down to a steady downpour and, as there was no 
hope of making a fire, we chewed dry tea and, pulling our 
blankets round us, sheltered against the trunk of a great 
pencil cedar. 

Next day we found the track, and at midday came to 
a gap, where a valley led down the mountain side, and 
could see Corner’s House and our distant camp. We made 
a bee-line for our camp, put the billy on the fire and had 
a “square” meal. 

Another day we visited Stony Creek waterfall, where a 
great fan-shaped sheet of water comes over a cleft above 
the track and tumbles down into the valley. Here we 
startled a fine cassowary, feeding on nettle tree berries. 
We caught a very curious and rare frog, a brown snake and 
four specimens of another rare snake. 


We struck camp on the Mulgrave on July 20 and had 
our equipment carted to Cairns. We arranged with Peter 
Linbury to take us down the coast in his cutter, the “Sea- 
breeze,” to the Russell River, 40 miles south of Cairns. We 
sailed in the afternoon, but it was midnight before we 
reached False Cape. 

At daybreak we were tacking close to a beach of hard 
sand, where the jungle came down almost to the water’s 
edge. About a dozen Myall blacks came out of the forest 
and followed along the beach, making signs for us to land, 
but the skipper cursed them in good old Danish style, for 
his cutter had been robbed only a few months before. To- 
wards sunset we drifted into the lee of High Island and 
lay off until daylight, before sailing into the mouth of the 
river at high tide. 

Peter stacked our belongings into the boat and we 
pulled three miles up the river to Anderson’s wharf, where 
there was a store. Here we pitched our camp on Hervey 
Creek. The weather cleared for a while and we had a good 
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collecting ground. On the coast there were large areas of 
tall grass and hard sandy soil. Beyond the store there was 
a patch covered with flowering wild raspberries, where we 
caught many fine butterflies. 

Back from the Russell River, many creeks came down 
from the great Belledon-Ker Mountain; and in exploring 
them we came one day to a blackfellows’ village. There 
were three well-made, round, beehive-like huts, made of 
plaited palm fronds. They were about 5 feet high, with a 
low opening on either side. There were about a dozen men, 
women, and children round the fire, but they all bolted into 
the scrub as soon as they saw us. We did not touch their 
camp. On another occasion we found half a dozen dilly 
bags, full of shredded chestnut beans, placed in running 
water to soak the astringent poison out of them. Black- 
fellows, however, were not numerous in the dense forest. 


Baron von Mueller was very anxious that we should 
try to get to the summit of Mount Belledon-Ker, which at 
that time had never been scaled. So, having waited for a 
fine day,.we packed our swags and collecting kits, and 
started early in the morning. We followed up Hervey Creek 
for some miles, and came to loose boulders at the base of 
the mountain. Climbing up with the aid of creepers and 
overhanging trees, we worked our way up the ravine to the 
foot of a large waterfall. : 

Here we camped on a level sheet of rock, and at day- 
light we left the creek, climbed along a spur, clothed with 
ferns, to the dense forest, where there were dead trees 
across the opening. Commencing to step over the trees, 
we sank up to our waists in the rotten wood. The tangle 
of brush and creepers increased, so, one behind the other, 
Sayer and I cut every foot of pathway with our billhooks. 

It started raining, and, aS we ascended higher and 
higher, we were enveloped in dense cloud and mist and 
could see only a few yards ahead. We were well over 2,000 
feet above Hervey Creek, when we camped for lunch, but 
we could find no dry wood for a fire. 

Cutting ahead, we were Startled to hear something 
coming through the brush towards us; out jumped a large 
tiger cat. It was as startled aS we were, and cleared into 
the scrub. J 

There was no visible bird life in the dense wet forest. 
Mist and rain cut out our view and also all hope of reach- 
ing much higher, so we turned back, and at nightfall crept 
under the shelter of an overhanging boulder, where we lit 
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a fire with a candle end and some tea-tree paper bark 
pulled from the tree’s trunk. We roasted some thin johnny 
cakes and then turned in till daylight. It still rained, 
when we turned out, and clambered down the cliffs. I fell 
and bruised my knee badly, and this, later, developed a boil 
which incapacitated me for a week. 

We reached camp about evening, got some provisions 
from Anderson, and made for camp. Dry clothes, after 
three days in the drenched forest, felt good. 

The Russell River ran out at low tide, and at high tide 
the water rushed back, bearing many sea fish, and some- 
times a crocodile floated up. 


De Tomataus had a plantation up the Russell River, 
which we visited. He was experimenting in growing tree 
cotton, and later produced Carvonica cotton. After my 
visit to Egypt, in 1908, I obtained a quantity of seed from 
him and sent it to the Egyptian Government. It was, and 
I believe it still is being grown in the Soudan. 


At the end of September we hired pack horses from 
the mailman and with bag and baggage started for Red- 
bank, at the head of Trinity Inlet. The first ten miles was 
along a pack track through dense forest, and then, a few 
miles on, we came to Mosman Plains—the first open grass 
land, except the coastal grass, we had seen for two months. 
We camped at Redbank, and later loaded our equipment 
on the S.S. “Zeus,” and steamed up the Inlet to Cairns next 
morning. At Cairns we packed up our specimens, sent 
them south, and caught the Southern Mailboat going north 
for Port Douglas at midnight. 

We landed at 10 o’clock, made arrangements about our 
stores, and left next morning, October 1, for Mosman River 
in the mailman’s cutter. We had a quick run across the 
Bay to the mouth of the river, where we anchored, and 
then rowed a boat up the river, for the tide was out. 

We made a good camp on the river beach, about 14 
miles up. There were numbers of selectors, running share 
farms with Chinamen, growing bananas and maize, and a 
mile away was Bree Bree sugar plantation. 

As so much timber had been left in the clearings after 
it had been felled, it was rich collecting ground for timber 
borers, and one little pin-hole borer was so plentiful that 
they swarmed around and often put the candle out. I 
collected over 500 species and many thousands of specimens 
of Coleoptera in less than three weeks. 
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We sometimes went down the river in the boat, and in 
the open grass-land we often flushed up many quail. One 
great tree on Saltwater Creek was covered with the large, 
loose, grass-nests of the Calornis metallica. This creek 
was the home of several crocodiles which we sometimes 
saw on the sandbanks. 


A few hundred yards away, above our camp, the China- 
men had a stage down the river bank, from which to dip 
up their water. One evening we heard a great commotion, 
and running down we found a crocodile floating up the ris- 
ing tide. It had seized a Chinaman and carried him off. 
The water was shallow, and the Chinaman’s mates man- 
aged to frighten the crocodile into. dropping its prey, but 
the man was badly mauled and died next. day. Coming 
down the river in the mailman’s cutter, we saw a fair- 
sized crocodile asleep on a high, grassy bank, and, running 
in, we fired on it. Startled, it made one spring, splashed 
into the water, and nearly into the cutter. We were as 
startled as the crocodile.: 


Soon after we came to Port Douglas, large flocks of 
Torres Straits pigeons came flying down from the north, to 
nest con the Barrier Reef Islands. Their black and white 
plumage showed up wherever they camped. 

As my time was drawing to a close, I packed up all my 
specimens and struck camp at the end of October. I came 
down the river with Captain Jones on the “Alert,” but the 
sea was so rough that he anchored in the mouth of the 
river, where we landed. The boy with the mailbags and I 
walked the rest of the way into Port Douglas. 


The following day I took paSsage in the A.S.N. “Glan- 
worth” for the south and arrived in Sydney in the middle 
of November. 

_ My entomological collections were very large and in- 
teresting, containing many new Species, for at that time 
very little. collecting had been done in the Cairns district. 


They were described by Sir William Macleay in the 
Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 1887, pt. ii., pp. 213-238, and pp. 
307-328. ; 


’ Change has come over the Cairns country since nearly 
half a century ago. I knew North Queensland and there 
spent many adventurous days, but the poet, Will Lawson, 
sings:— 
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I will go back to that shore again 
Some day to the sea-winds warm, 

Where the dusk is filled with the hopes of men, 
And memories sweet that swarm 

Where the sea is still as a sheet of glass, 
And in the silence there 

You almost hear God’s footsteps pass 
To bless a world so fair, 

And the moon rides high like a silver horn 
Somewhere up north of Capricorn. 


CAPTIVE EAGLE. 


Poor splendid bird behind the cruel bars, 
Beneath your claws a man-made wooden rod— 
You! Who owned the tall cliffs near the stars 
Obedient only to the hand of God! 


No more you'll soar and swoop on joyous wing, 

Or ride the wind above the rolling sea; 

Your dulled ears hear the soughing South Wind sing 
“No more! No more! You're in captivity!” 


With mournful eyes you gaze a-down the years 
That you must live alone, behind the bars, 
The muffled sound for ever in your ears 
Of Sea’s wild threnody beneath the stars. 
JOAN STEVENS. 


“AUSTRALIAN SPIDERS AND THEIR ALLIES.” 


By his latest publication on spiders, the author (Mr. 
W. W. Froggatt), has contributed a welcome addition to 
the literature on this group of the Australian fauna. 

This book, written in the author’s popular and infor- 
mative manner, should prove of great value, not only to 
naturalists, but to the general public as well. 

Interesting accounts of the habits and life-histories of 
the various groups, together with their economic impor- 
tance are also given, and the work is clearly illustrated 
with photographs and drawings by which the different 
species may be readily recognised. 

Ticks, mites, centipedes, millipedes, scorpions, etc, 
have also been dealt with. 

This publication has been issued as a Zoological Hand- 
book by the Royal Zoological Society of N.S.W., pp. 123, 50 
figures. (Price, 2/6, postage extra.)—Kditor, 
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THE SOUTHERN RACE OF THE KOALA. 


By E. Le G. TRouGHTON.* 


In their interesting account of “The early history of 
the Koala” in the Victorian Naturalist for July, 1934, my 
colleagues, Messrs. Iredale and Whitley, have shown that 
the earliest reference to the koala is probably found in an 
anonymous report of a young man’s journey into the Blue 
Mountains, in 1798, referring to an animal called a “culla- 
wine” by the natives and much resembling the sloths of 
America, The next account published, like the first, about 
a century later in’ the Historical Records of New South 
Wales, was that of Ensign F. Barallier, written originally 
in French, in 1802, stating that natives had brought “por- 
tions of a monkey,” called by them “Colo,” of which he 
Secured only the feet, in exchange for spears and a toma- 
hawk and sent them “to the Governor, preserved in a bottle 
of brandy.” In view of this remarkable tribute to the 
ardent spirit of the early colonists it seems most appro- 
priate that, during the present month, advertisers of a 
well-known Australian brandy should have brought to 
light the first published account of the koala, which ap- 
peared in the Sydney Gazette for August 21, 1803, a few 
months after its publication began:— 


An animal whose species was never before found in 
the Colony is in the possession of His Excellency. When 
taken it had two pups, one of which died a few days since. 
This creature is somewhat larger than the Waumbut (sic), 
and, although. it might at first appearance be thought 
much to resemble it, nevertheless differs from that animal. 
The fore and hind legs are about of an equal length, hav- 
ing five sharp.talons at each of the extremities, with which 
it must have climbed the highest trees with much facility. 
The fur that covers it is soft and fine and of a mixed grey 
colour; the ears are short and open; the graveness of the . 
visage, which differs little in colour from the back, would 
seem to indicate a more than ordinary portion of animal 
sagacity, and the-teeth resemble those of a rabbit. The 
surviving pup generally clings to the back of the mother, 
or is caressed with a serenity that appears peculiarly 
characteristic; it has a false belly, like the apposum (sic) ,. 
and its food consists solely of gum leaves, in the choice of 
which it is excessively nice. 


*Contribution from the Australian Museum. 
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Following this, on October 9, 1803, it was stated that 
“Sergeant Packer, of Pitt’s Row, has in his possession a 
native animal some times since described in our paper, 
and called by the natives a Koolah. It has two young, has 
been’ caught more than a month, and feeds chiefly on gum 
leaves, but also eats bread soaked in milk or water.” It 
was five years later: that Professor Home drew the atten- 
tion of scientific circles: to the animal in the Philosophical 
Transactions of-London, and stated that “The Koala is an- 
other species of the Wombat,” while another eight years 
elapsed before the French naturalist de Blainville provided 
the generic name Phascolarctos from the Greek for a 
pouched bear. A German worker, Goldfuss, the following 
year gave the specific name cinereus which is most appro- 
priate to the mid-eastern and northern animals, regarding 
the strong ashy tipping on the back, which is indicated by 
the reference to the “mixed grey colour” in the early ac- 
count. 


Strangely enough, in spite of the sustained inverest in 
the remarkable and attractive creatures, no published in- 
formation regarding the distinctive Victorian animal could 
be found prior to the ’eighties, and there has apparently 
been a corresponding lack of comparison of specimens. 
Although it was to be expected that a mammal so specia- 
lised and sedentary in habits should have developed racial 
characteristics within the wide limits of. its range, it was. 
not until 1923 that Oldfield Thomas, of the British Museum, 
separated a Queensland subspecies as Ph. cinereus adustus. 
It has been evident:for some years from museum specimens 
that the southern animal is even more definitely distin- 
guishable by its robust build and the texture and coloration 
of the coat, and a more detailed account was prepared for 
a popular work, in anticipation of which the following 
brief diagnosis is submitted. 


It is interesting to note, regarding the Victorian race, 
that Mr. Noel Burnet, of Koala Park, as’ early as 1931, 
found a decided limitation in the eucalypts favoured by 
the southern form, which was associated with a marked 
difference in chemical leaf-content. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to characterise the distinct race, so that the re- 
sults of such investigations may be correlated, while it is 
hoped that the ever present need for conservation may be 
advanced by the knowledge that at least two distinct races 
are threatened with extinction in the near future. 
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Phascolarctos cinereus victor subsp. nov. 


The holotype male, No. M.5732 in the Museum collec- 
tion, and a young male received from French Island in 
1930, show the Victorian animal to be distinguishable by 
the more robust body and broader skull, and the compara- 
tively longer, sparser, and more hairy coat, opposed to the 
closer and more woolly adpressed fur of the typical race, a 
contrast, most marked on the rump and ears. The colora- 
tion differs above in being of a uniform or saturate shade 
of cinnamon to Prout’s brown (Ridgway’s Colour Stan- 
dards), owing to the mere dusting of lighter tips, instead 
of the strongly contrasted whitish tipping, which provides 
a broad flecking of ashy-grey in the true cinereus. The 
Sides are paler buffy-brown, while underneath the race is 
distinguished by having the dark groin-patches, about 
auburn, extending across the inguinal region, instead of 
being separated by the creamy-white median colour of the 
allied races; the brown coloration also covering the entire 
belly up to the whitish chest area. The ears differ 
markedly by their inner and outer fringing of long, and 
rather sparse straight hairs, uniformly brownish outside, 
and white inside, imparting a somewhat ragged appear- 
ance compared with the grizzled, more woolly ear-covering 
of the typical race. The skull is generally more robust 
and broader, and the nasalia are proportionately larger, a 
feature, possibly reflected in the noticeably different ap- 
pearance of the leathery rhinarium or nasal area. Inter- 
gradation of dimensions, however, probably renders such 
features only of subspecific importance, though extensive 
cranial series might ultimately disclose specific distinctions. 


REMARKS.—The Queensland race was described as be- 
ing smaller, with the skull shorter in both sexes, and as 
having a generally shorter coat, the fur on the shoulders 
being about 16 mm. long. The general colour of the back 
was given as “more or less strongly suffused with dull 
rufous or tawny,” instead of the greyish or greyish-brown 
of the true cinereus; Burnet considers the reddish tinge to 
result from age, and that a greyish-black head and dorsal 
region is typical of the young to adult phase of the 
northern form, while bright grey animals also occur in 
Queensland. However, although various tones of brown 
are present in the New South Wales race; such as led. 
Desmarest to apply the name fuscus, to the animal from 
the Nepean River, originally described by de Blainville in 
1816, all specimens exhibit the “mixed grey colour”. of that. 
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early account, caused by the flecking of ashy tips, which 
is lacking in the southern race, so that the Victorian ani- 
mal is definitely distinguished by its clearer more uniformly 
brown coloration. 

The race was undoubtedly, at one time, an inhabitant 
of south-eastern South Australia, and, according to Wood 
Jones, in 1924, many people could remember when the koala 
was by no means uncommon in certain districts of that 
region, though, unfortunately, no examples appear to have 
been preserved or examined scientifically. In the Margaret 
River district of south Western Australia, Pleistocene fossil 
remains of the single extant species have been obtained by 
Glauert, of the Perth Museum, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that the Victorian animals liberated in various sanctuaries, 
including Kangaroo Island, will preserve the race from the 
melancholy fate of its western ally. 


RosEmaRY.—The following, originally published in 
Banckes Herbal, in 1525, may be of interest to members. 


“Rosemary has perhaps the most quaint charms and 
attributes of all herbs the reader in olde Englishe is directed 
to take the flowres and make powder thereof and bynde it 
to the ryght arme in a lynen clothe and it shall make thee 
lyght and mery—also take the flowres and put them in a 
chest amonge your clothes or among bokes and naought 
shall hurt them also -boyle the leaves in whyte wyne and 
wash thy face therewith thou shall have a fayre face also 
put the leves under thy beddes heed and thou shalbe 
delyvered of all evyll dremes—also takes the leves and put 
them into a vessel of wyne yf thou sell that wyne thou shall 
have good lucke and spede on the sale alsomake’ a box of 
the wood and smell to it and it shall preserne (preserve) 
thy youthe—also put thereof in the doors or in the house 
and thou shalbe without danger of adders and otther 
venymous serpents. 


Also make thee a barrel thereof and drynke thou of 
the drynke that standeth therein and thou nedes fere no 
poyson that shall hurt ye and yf thou set it in thy garden 
kepe it honestly for it is muche profytable.” 


The above extract is from Agnes Arber’s Herbal, 1912. 


Tradition also claims the bush as the one that Mary 
the mother of Jesus hung the swaddling clothes of Jesus on 
to dry, hence the second name.—J. Haw ey. 
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By H. S. NicHotas. 


The Vine Moth, Phalaenoides glycine Lewin. (Family 
Noctuidae.) 

The larvae of. this moth were found feeding upon a 
small yellow-flowered shrub, Hibbertia linearis, of the 
family Dilleniaceae. Large larvae were collected in August 
and September and again in December. The naked pupae 
proved to have a lengthy prepupal and pupal period before 
emergence; two examples under observation taking as fol- 
lows:—First larva entered soil to pupate 28—8—33 and the 
adult emerged 11—4—34. The total pupal and prepupal 
period being 222 days. 

The second larva pupated on 18—9—33 and the adult 
emerged on 7—3—34. The total pupal and prepupal period 
occupying 170 days. 

The larvae of this moth readily feed upon the leaves 
of the cultivated grape vine. 

Adults were obtained in January, February, and March. 

The only. parasite observed was a small Hymenopteron, 
the larvae of which attack the P. glycine larvae and feed 
externally. 

Where soil was not available, the moth larvae were 
observed to cement leaves and rubbish together and pupate 
therein. 


The Painted Day Moth, Agarista agricola Don. 
(Family Noctuidae.) 

The strikingly banded larvae of this species feed upon 
the wild grape vine, Vitis sp. 

The large, black and white banded larvae, with yellow 
markings may be collected during December. Just prior to 
pupation the larvae may exceed two inches in length, and 
the white markings turn yellow. 

Thev pupate in the soil, as naked pupae, and the adults 
emerge from February onwards. The gaily coloured adults 
fly during the daytime amongst flowering trees. 

Two parasites of the larvae have been found—one a 
fly of the family Tachinidae, and the other a wasp of the 
family Braconidae. 


Cruria donovani Boisd. (Family Noctuidae.) 


The naked pupae of this moth were found just under 
the soil surface, during November and December, in an 
open grazing paddock; subsequently the larvae of this 
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species were found feeding upon the “Tah-Vine,” Boer- 
haavia diffusa. The larvae reach maturity in November, 
when from 14—2 inches in length. 

In this species, as in Agarista agricola, the white mark- 
ings turn yellow just prior to pupation. 

The larvae pupate in the soil and the adults commence 
to emerge in December. 

The Grass Moth, Apina callisto Dbd. (Family Noctuidae.) 

This is undoubtedly a seasonal insect and was first 
found as single larvae or feeding in “twos and threes.” 

Another season it had gregarious habits and was found 
travelling over the ground and leaving a defined track 
where the larvae had been feeding. 

The larvae are dull greenish-coloured and reach 13—2 
inches in length. They commence to pupate in the soil 
during September. 

The naked pupae can be found just under the surface 
of the soil. Moths commenced to emerge during May, from 
larvae which had pupated in September. Adults were taken 
in the field during May. This insect appears to have only 
one regular generation each year. 


The Maize and Tomato Moth, Heliothis obsoleta Fabr. 
(Family Noctuidae.) 


This insect is undoubtedly a general feeder. The larvae 
are solitary, although many may be found on the one plant. 
They vary considerably in colour. 

Adults have been bred from larvae collected feeding 
upon the following plants:—Antirrhinium (flower heads), 
Saffron. thistle, Carthamus lanatus (flower heads), Butter 
bean seeds, maize cobs and tassels, flower heads of: various 
garden plants, and a bush shrub, Siegesbeckia orientale. 

Large larvae were collected in December and January. 
Where they pupate in debris, they web the rubbish together 
rather than form a regular cocoon. 

The moths emerged in December, January and Feb- 
ruary, and were variable in colour. 

One Ichneumon parasite was recorded. It was obtained 
from a larva collected in May. The larva pupated during 
May, and the adult wasp parasite emerged from the naked 
pupa of H. obsoleta on December 17. ; 

Although there seems to be an overlapping of genera- 
tions, two definite periods stand out when larvae are ready 
_to ‘pupate, viz.: about December and again at the end of 
summer, in April or May. Thus at least two cycles are’ 
completed each year. i 
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NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Proceedings. 


APRIL, 1935. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, April 2, 1935, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 64 members and visitors present. 

Lecture.—Mr. H. O. Fletcher (Palaeontologist to the 
Australian Museum), delivered an extremely interesting 
lecture, entitled, “Days in Antarctica,’ illustrated with 
numerous lantern slides, showing many unique views of 
bird and animal life in the Antarctic and sub-Antarctic 
regions. The lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence——Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research re Journal; Parkes and Playgrounds League; Mr. 
W. C. Elliott; Miss H. Orton; Mr. A. J. Knight; Mr, Lan- 
caster; Miss J. Wilkins. . 

New Members.—Mr. F. A. Davidson, Miss N. Luckie, and 
Mr. F. Fifield were unanimously elected members of the 
Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Miss E. Stevenson, 51 Bel- 
grave Street, Neutral Bay. Proposed by Miss Haywood, 
seconded by Miss Luckie. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Miss L. Steinbeck—Flowers 
and fruit of Calostemma luteum from the Murrumbidgee 
River. 

Miss R. Suttor.—Specimen of a moth-catching plant, 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Specimens of various fly larvae. 

Mr. A. E. Watson—Specimen of red-flowered Asclepias. 


May, 1935. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, May 7, 1935, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 50 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Mr. E. C. Andrews (former Government 
Geologist), commenced his lecture by exhibiting geological 
specimens collected at Bondi on the field excursion held on 
May 4, at which he was the leader. His lecture was 
further illustrated with numerous lantern slides, showing 
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the geology of the Sydney district. The lecturer was ac- 
corded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Mr. Bailey; Fischer 
Library re Journal; Local Government re additions to pro- 
tected plants list; Chief Secretary’s Department re bird 
protection list; Parks and Playground League; Royal 
Society, Tasmania. 

New Members.—Miss E. Stevenson was unanimously 
elected a member of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Miss Evelyn Barley, 4 Colvin 
Avenue, Carlton. Proposed by Miss Jean Colditz, seconded 
by Miss Joan Aiken. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. A. E. Watson.—Flint 
chips (not local stones), from kitchen middens at Boat 
Harbour, and specimen of peat. 

Mr. Sanders.—Fossils from Cessnock and coalfields. 

Mr. O. Edwards.—Leaf-wing butterfly from Queensland 
and young larvae of same. 

Mr. A. Booth.—Paper nest of wasp and beetle larvae in 
acacia root. 

Mrs. Jenkins——Peculiar stones from Devon, Pompeii, 
and South Africa. 

Miss R. Suttor.—Specimens of quartz from Bathurst 
district. 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Specimens of lace-wings. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt—Specimen of mallee gum from 
Western Australia. Mr. Froggatt announced that Mrs. 
Harley Matthews had presented the Society with a copy of 
“Ramblings of a Naturalist in Australasia,” by George 
Bennett. 

Mr. D. G. Stead mentioned that flint flakes were plenti- 
ful near Quibrae Bay. 


JUNE, 1935. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, June 4, 1935, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 40 members and visitors present. 

Lecture ——An extremely interesting lecture on “Spiders” 
was delivered by Dr. Jiri Baum, a visiting Czecho- 
Slovakian entomologist. The lecture was illustrated with 
numerous lantern slides, many of which were coloured. 
The lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. ‘ 

Correspondence.—Letter from Department of Educa- 
tion; from Curator, Botanic Gardens. 
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New Members.—Miss Evelyn Barley was Parade 
elected a member of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Miss Erina Thorn, Rylstone, 
New South Wales. Proposed by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, 
seconded by Miss Dolce Dobbin. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. Luke Gallard—Speci- 
mens of orchard spiders, trap-door spiders, and various in- 
sects; also life-history of a Robber fly. 

Mr. S. Ashley.—Specimens of opalised wood and also 
seeds taken from the underground river at Forest SENS, 
near Millthorpe. 

Miss Butler.—Collection of pressed flowers and weeds. 

Mr. John Hawley.—Specimens of Red Cedar and White 
Cedar wood. 

‘Miss H. McAnene.—Specimens of insects, water colour 
sketch, showing seeds and leaf arrangement of Pittosporum, 
live specimen of bat, and heads of rice from this season’s 
crop at Yenda. 

Miss Marjorie Davidson.—Specimen of spider’s cocoon. 

Mr. A. E. Watson.—Specimens of plants. 

Mr. P. E. B. Barnett.—Showed lantern slides of spiders 
and their nests and eggs. 

Mr. J. Hawley.—Showed lantern slides of various species 
of trees growing in the suburbs of Sydney. 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Showed Slides of various insects 
and their life-histories. 

Mr. M. S. Barnett.—Fossils obtained at Coonabarabran. 


JuLy, 1935. 

‘The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on 
Tuesday, July 2, 1935, at 8 p.m. 

The President. (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, 
with about 50 members and visitors present. 

Leeture.—Mr, R. D. Marshall delivered an extremely in- 
teresting and instructive lecture on “The Ramblings of an 
Ornithclogist,” illustrated with numerous lantern slides. . 
The lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

New Members.—Miss Erina Thorn was unanimously 
elected a member of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Mr. C. G. James, B.Sc., Agr., 
Senior Nature Study Lecturer, Teachers’ College, Armidale. 
Mr. M. T. McDonald, Teacher Nature Study, Teachers’. 
College, Armidale, and Mr. C. K. Ingram, 94 Rusden Street, 
Armidale, N.S.W. Proposed by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, 
seconded by Miss L. Halloran. 
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Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. J. C. Wiburd—New Zea- 
land mussel shells gathered from kitchen midden in N.Z. 

Mr. N. L. Roberts.—Specimen of spider from Homebush. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt.—Specimen of vegetable caterpillar 
from Gilgandra. 

Mr. O. Edwards.—Specimens of butterfly larvae. 

Miss T. Y. Harris—Flower of West Australian Hakea. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt.—Presented a copy of his recently 
published book on spiders to-the Society. 


AvucustT, 1935. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in the 
Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on Tuesday, 
August 6, 1935, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. A. R. Penfold, Curator of the Technological 
Museum, in the chair. The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), 
with about 98 members and visitors present. 

Apclogies.—Apologies for non-attendance were received 
from Mr. Harkness, Mr. Ross-Thomas and Mrs. Messmer. 

Presidential Address——The President delivered his pre- 
sidential address, entitled, “A Naturalist in the Tropical 
Rain Forests of North Queensland,” illustrated with lantern 
slides. 

Election of office-bearers for the year 1935-1936:— 

President: Mr. W. W. Froggatt. 

Vice-Presidents: Messrs. David G. Stead, A. E. Watson, 
and Luke Gallard. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. John Powell. 

Hon. Assistant Treasurer: Miss L. Kaylock. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss Dolce Dobbin. 

Hon. Assistant Secretary: Miss Lillian Halloran. 

Hon. Editor: Mr. E. H. Zeck. 

Hon. Lanternists: Messrs. G. White and A. Booth. 

Other Members of Council: Mesdames A. E. Watson, C. 
A. Messmer, Misses H. McAnene, L. Steinbeck, Messrs. P. E. 
B. Barnett, M. S. Barnett, J. W. Hawley, F. J. Ludowici, A. 
E. Tebbutt, and J. C. Wiburd. 

Annual Report.—The Hon. Secretary (Miss. Dolce 
’ Dobbin), submitted the annual report upon the activities of 
the Society during the past year. 

Treasurer’s Statement.—The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. John 
Powell), submitted his financial report for the year ended 
July 31, 1935, as given elsewhere in this issue. 

Nomination and Election of Members.—The following 
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proposed for membership by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, and 
seconded by Miss Dolce Dobbin have been unanimously 
elected members of the Society—Mr. A. Brown, Inter- 
mediate High School, Moree, N.S.W. Miss Mary Barnfield, 
“Tapio Station,’ Wentworth, N.S.W. Mr. J. J. Green, Public 
School, Bungendore, N.S.W. Mr. C. K. Ingram, 94 Rusden 
Street, Armidale, N.S.W. Mr. C. G. James, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Armidale, N.S.W. Mr. F. Johnson, Public School, 
Mingerong, Peak Hill, N.S.W. Mr. G. W. Lupson, Steamship 
Trading Co., Ltd., Port Moresby. Miss Beatrice McCausland, 
Limeburner’s Creek, via Raymond Terrace, N.S.W. Mr. M. 
T. McDonald, Teachers’ College, Armidale, N.S.W. Mr. L. 
Milson, Valhalla School, via Ashford, N.S.W. Mrs. E. P. 
Nash, Drumlish Subsidised School, Holmwood, Gilgandra, 
N.S.W. Mr. P. C. Prowse, Public School, Federal Park, 
Grong Grong, N.S.W. Mr. C. Rubie, Public School, Wam- 
bulgal, via Yenda, N.S.W. CC. T. Schofield, “Acrabah,” 
Boorganna, N.S.W. Mr. J. W. Thompson, Public School, 
Green Pigeon, via Kyogle, N.S.W. Miss E. M. Thompson, 
25 Homebush Road, Homebush, N.S.W. J. W. N. Thomson, 
Elmwood Provincial School, Gordon Road, Bowral, N.S.W. 
C. Tyson, 14 Engine Street, Lismore, N.S.W. Mr. L. Watts, 
Public School, Round Mountain, Murwillumbah, N.S.W. 


Musical Programme.—The musical programme con- 
sisted of songs by Miss Jessie Jamieson and Mr. Tom 
Howell. E 


Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. J. W. Hawley.—A paper 
Nautilus. 

Mr. S. Ashley.—Case of aboriginal carvings, and imple- 
ments, minerals, and specimens from the Belubula Caves. 

Mr. John Hawley.—Specimens of tallow wood, bird’s 
eges, and oolitic stones. 

Mr. J. C. Wiburd—Pen and ink sketches of the Broken 
Column, Minarette, and selection hut, Jenolan Caves. 

Mr. M. S. Barnett.—Collection of geological specimens 
lent by the Museum. 

Miss H. McAnene.—Collection of fossil insects and 
erinoids from Quirindi. 

Department of Agriculture.—Collection of insects, in- 
cluding gall insects, butterflies, etc. 

Mr. P. E. Barnett.—Collection of enlarged photographs 
of spiders and caterpillars, by courtesy of Harrington’s, Ltd. 

Miss T. Y. Harris—Collection of native plants grown ~ 
in the gardens of St. George’s High School. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt.—Collection of galls, several varie- 
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ties of cactus, collection of books, presented to the Society 
at various times. 

Mrs. Fitzjohn.—Collection of seed-pods of various 
plants. 

Mr. O. Edwards.—Collection of butterflies and speci- 
mens of orchids. 

Mr. E. P. Bailey donated cacti for sale. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HON. SECRETARY. 


(Read at the Annual Meeting, August 6, 1935.) 


To-night is the beginning of the Society’s new year, 
1935-36, and, as it is the custom to review the year just 
ended, I will try to bring under your notice the chief fea- 
tures during that period. 

The lectures during the past year were most interest- 
ing, the average attendance being 55. The Society ex- 
tends its thanks to all those who so kindly assisted and 
helped to make our meetings so instructive and enjoyable. 
Most of the lectures were illustrated by very fine slides, 
pictures, and exhibits. 


The lectures and lecturers were as follows:— 


September (1934)—Mr. J. C. Wiburd: “The Jenolan 
Caves.” 

October (1934) —Miss Joyce Allen (Conchologist, Aus- 
tralian Museum): “Shells.” 

November (1934) —Mr. J. Powell: “His recent trip through 
Africa.” 

December (1934).—Mr. David G. Stead: “The Hawaiian 
Islands.” 

February (1935) —‘“Members’ Night,” with an address by 
Mr. A. E. Watson, on the first portion of his trip to 
England, which included Ceylon. 

March (1935).—Mr. Mel. Ward: “Lindeman Island, Barrier 
Reef.” 

April (1935) —Mr. H. O. Fletcher (Palaeontologist, Aus- 
tralian Museum): ‘Days in Antarctica.” 

May (1935)—Mr. E. C. Andrews (former Government 
Geologist): “Geology of the Sydney District.” 

June (1935)—Members’ Night. We were fortunate in 
having a visit from Dr. Jiri Baum, Entomologist from 
Czechoslovakia, who gave a lecturette on “Spiders” 
and showed lantern slides. Mr. P. E. B. Barnett also 
spoke on “Spiders.” 
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July (1935)—Mr. R. D. Marshall: “Ramblings of an 
Ornithologist.” 3 


Excursions.—During the past year some enjoyable ex- 
cursions were held, and members visited the head waters’ 
of the Lane Cove River, Pussy Cat Bay (Miss Joyce Allen, 
leader), Springwood, where we saw Lyre Birds, Lake Parra- 
matta, Gordon, Aqua Flora Park, at Sandringham; geo- 
logical excursions to Bondi (Mr. Andrews, leader), Berowa, 
Boat Harbour and Cronulla, the Australian Museum, Kur~ 
ing-gai Chase and Ball’s Head. 

TREE PLantinc.—The Annual Tree Planting at Ball’s 
Head was held on June 29 last, and, in conjunction with 
the North Sydney Council, another 300 trees were planted. 
This is the fifth year in succession we have planted trees 
at Ball’s Head, and it might interest members to know that 
between 500-600 trees were grown by Mr. Froggatt himself 
at his own home for that purpose. At the last tree plant- 
ing the Mayor and aldermen of North Sydney expressed 
their thanks to the Society for their work and co-operation 
in making the reserve the beauty spot it now is. 

Sir JosepH Banks MEMORIAL Funp.—The Council has 
made many efforts to get the Government to put a Bill 
through the House to have Trustees appointed to deal with 
the Sir Joseph Banks Memorial Fund. Other societies are 
also endeavouring to have this done, and it is hoped that 
before the end of the year the fund will have been put on 
a proper basis and the subscription list re-opened. The 
Memorial Book is again available for sale at the Botanic 
Gardens, and a suitable memorial to the great naturalist 
at least arranged for. 

PROTECTED FLOWERS AND PLANTS.—The Society endea- 
voured to have the terrestrial and epiphytal groups of 
orchids added to the list of flowers and plants protected 
under the Wild Flowers and Native Plants Protection Act, 
1927, but the Minister for Local Government could not see 
his way to include the groups mentioned. However, 12 
species of orchids are now protected, whereas, previously, 
only the Rock Lily was included in the list. 

BirDS AND ANIMALS PROTECTED List.—The Council also 
endeavoured to have alterations made to the list of birds 
and animals to be protected, and have asked for partial 
protection of certain eagles and birds of prey. 

MILITARY RESERVE LEASED AS A GOLF CoursE.—At the re- 
quest of the Mosman Council, the Society gave its support - 
in protesting against the RAMEN Reserve being leased as 
a golf club. 
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MeEmBeErs.—Twenty-three members have been elected 
_ during the past year, and 7 resigned. Twenty-five names 
were removed from the list for non-payment of subscrip- 
tions for a period of 3 years and over. To-night 17 new 
members will be elected, making a total of 197. 

A notice regarding the Society was placed in the Edu- 
cation Gazette recently, through the courtesy of the Direc- 
tor of Education, and, as a result, the majority of those 
elected to-night became members. We thank the Director 
of Education for his kindness in allowing our notice to ap- 
pear in the Education Gazette. 


Liprary.—Our Library is constantly growing, but we are 
still at a disadvantage regarding the housing of same, and 
are now experiencing great difficulty in finding even a 
corner in a bookcase, where we can store books and maga- 
zines. During the year we have added to our exchange 
list, and the following gifts to the Library have been re- 
ceived :— 

“Ramblings of a Naturalist in Australasia,” by George 
Bennett, given to Society by Mrs. Barbara Matthews. 

“Australian Spiders and their Allies,’ presented by 
the author, W. W. Froggatt. 


JourNAL.—The Publication Committee is still finding it 
difficult to obtain funds to publish the Journal, and only 2 
copies of the “Australian Naturalist” were issued during 
the year. The Council will make every effort to increase 
the issue of the Journals this coming year, and asks all 
members to co-operate with them in that regard, and to 
contribute original notes and articles on natural history 
subjects, so that each Journal will be helpful and interest- 
ing to everyone who receives it. Also to introduce new 
members to the Society, for the additional subscriptions 
will produce the funds which will enable additional issues 
to be published—Do.cr Dossin. 


ECHINOPSIS (CACTACEAE), GROWING WILD. 


It is of interest to record that a group of cacti of the 
genus Echinopsis was found growing wild in an old tree 
stump, about two miles from. Cattai Creek (Windsor dis- 
trict, N.S.W., April 22, 1935). 


. The tree stump was about eighteen inches in height ; 


and about twelve inches across at the top, and contained 
about a dozen plants of various sizes, the largest being 
about three inches in diameter.—N. ZrEcx. 
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THE SNAPPER. 


One of Australia’s Most Interesting Edible Fishes. 
By Davin G. Sreap. 


One of the best known among Australian fishes is the 
Snapper, Pagrosomus auratus,. which belongs to a family, 
the Sparidae, containing several species of first-class 
economic importance, as well as of great interest to sea 
and estuary anglers. While it is not the most abundant 
kind of its family, undoubtedly the Snapper is the most 
important, from the people’s’ standpoint, because of its 
noble appearance, its large size, and its excellent edible 
qualities. In the following notes, I give some details of life 
history, distribution, habits, etc., of the Snapper, and some 
of its kind, of general interest to the field naturalist, the 
student of fisheries and the angler. 


SPELL IT SNAPPER. 


But before we discuss any. questions of natural history, 
we must settle a frequent cause of dispute in the spelling 
of the name of this fish. For many years past a great deal 
of discussion has taken place: as to whether the name of 
this lordly “red fish” should be spelled Snapper or 
Schnapper. According to popular usage in fish shops, 
hotels and restaurants, it has been spelled with the “ch,” 
although there has never been any good authority for so 
Spelling it. Some years ago I approached the press in 
Australia, the fish trade leaders and some of the leading 
hotel and restaurant authorities in an endeavour to have 
the name put before the public in its correct spelling. This 
was fairly successful for a time, but the dead hand of their 
past usage soon revealed itself again, and, with few excep- 
tions, the objectionable and redundant letters were re- 
inserted. 

Again, twenty-seven years ago, in a publication dealing 
‘with our edible fishes, I attempted to correct this by plac- 
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ing at the head of one of the pages in which the fish was 
dealt with, the words “The Redundant ‘ch’”. Yet, not- 
withstanding this andthe consequent widespread press re- 
ferences throughout Australia, coupled with the fact that 
no ichthyological or fisheries authority in Australia ever 
uses such a Spelling, it is maintained to this day by the 
bulk of the commercial people who may have cause to 
mention the name of the fish. How the “ch” ever came 
to be incorporated in the name is still an unexplained 
mystery. Perhaps some of our bibliophiles may be able to 
clear it up. 


In this connection, it is of considerable interest to 
mention that we have in Port Jackson a small island pro- 
perly known as Snapper Island. In all of our recent of- 
ficial maps this appears as Schnapper Island. But, at my 
request, the Surveyor-General of New South Wales, has 
made a search in thé official Lands Department records; 
and there we have found that the first maps drawn in de- 
tail a hundred years ago, show this as Snapper Island. 


ENGLIsH, Not Dutcu. 


There has been a popular idea, often repeated, that 
the name was of Dutch origin, but this is not so. A Vic- 
torian writer, in a journal, “The Angler,” now unhappily 
extinct, some years ago summed up the matter in the fol- 
lowing words: “The name ‘schnapper’ is of Dutch deriva- 
tion, and signifies an oval compressed body, which aptly 
‘describes the shape of the fish. I must here enter a pro- 
test” (he says) “against the attempts which have been 
made during late years to corrupt the spelling into 
‘snapper.’”’ Now, the first sentence of this quotation is 
undoubtedly wrong, as the word schnapper cannot be of 
Dutch origin. The nearest Dutch word to that, I believe, 
is snapper (not necessarily the name of a fish), signifying 
roughly what the word does in English. The author of the 
paper may have been misled by Tenison-Woods, who says, 
in his “Fish and Fisheries of New South Wales,” page 39: 
“The genus Pagrus, or, as we term it in the vernacular, 
Schnapper, a word of Dutch origin, is distinguished by an 
oblong compressed body,” etc. The word schnapper, how- 
ever, appears to be pure German, and signifies—as the word 
Snapper does in English—a snatcher or something that 
bites ravenously; as, indeed, our own Snapper fish does. 
The word also has other meanings in German. Under no. 
circumstances could the word—whether in German or Eng-- 
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lish—signify an oval or compressed body, though the fish 
does happen to have such a form, of course. 


Not A RECENT CORRUPTION. 


Again, it is a mistake to suppose that the attempt has 
only “been made during later years to corrupt the spelling 
into snapper.” Why the “ch” should ever have crept in is 
quite extraordinary; for, apparently, all early references to 
the fish in the press of this country were generally made 
under the name of Snapper; while, among authors using 
this spelling may be mentioned: Hutton (Catalogue of the 
Fishes of New Zealand, 1872), Castelnau (Catalogue of Vic- 
torian Fishes, 1872), Ogilby (Edible Fishes and Crus- 
taceans of New South Wales, 1893). Even Tenison-Woods 
gave it as an alternative. Of recent authors outside Aus- 
tralia, I may quote David Starr Jordan, the great American 
ichthyologist and fisheries man, who, in a paper on the 
Japanese Sparoid fishes, referred to Pagrosomus auratus 
as “the Snapper of Australian seas.” 


THE LORDLY SNAPPER. 


But here is something of far more importance than 
any of these records: The first mention that I find of what. 
appears to be the fish under discussion is in William 
Dampier’s “Voyage to New Holland in 1699” (2nd Edition, 
1709, page 140), where he says: “In the Night while Calm, 
we fish’d with Hook and Line, and caught good store of 
Fish, viz., Snappers, Breams, Old Wives, and Dog Fish. 
When these last came, we seldom caught any others; for 
if they did not drive away the other Fish, yet they would 
be sure to keep them from taking our Hooks, for they 
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would first have them themselves, biting very greedily. We 
caught also a Monk Fish, of which I brought home the 
picture. See Fish, Fig. 1.” This Monk Fish, by the way, 
seems to me to have been what we call a Flathead (Platy- 
cephalus) ; while the “Old Wives,” I think, were, a species 
of Balistes. And, further, in his “A New Voyage Round 
the World” (Vol. 1, 1729, 7th ed., p. 9), Dampier writes: 
“The Snapper is a Fish much like a Roach, but a great 
deal bigger. It hath a large head and mouth and great 
Gills. The back is of a bright red, the belly of a silver 
colour; the scales are broad as a shilling. The Snapper is 
excellent meat.” 

It is quite clear then that there is no sound reason 
for spelling the name Schnapper—the mere fact of its 
having been spelled in that way by so many in the past 
being no justification. We must, therefore, use the more 
simple and original form of Snapper. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME. 


In regard to the application of the name Snapper to 
this: fish, I do not think it at all likely to have originated 
through the habit of the fish in snapping up baits—al- 
though admittedly well-named—but because it occurred to 
Dampier and other early observers that. the fish, in general 
appearance and colour, was suggestive of the perch-like 
. Snappers or Red Snappers of America and other parts. 
There are many other instances of such naming among 
our fishes, as well as in other branches of our fauna. 


A DrEp WATER FISH. 


The Snapper is one of our deep water fishes, although 
not infrequently found in moderately shallow areas of some 
of our estuaries. It occurs in the waters of each State ot 
Australia, and is very abundant in many places. Beyond 
Australia, also, it is quite widespread. Over in New Zea- 
land it is a very common market fish; many arriving also 
from the Chatham Islands. In the waters of New South 
Wales the Snapper is most abundant on reefy grounds at 
sea, but large numbers also travel over the open bottom 
grounds. They are caught mainly by handline and by the 
longline or setline, of many hooks. Occasionally, however, 
considerable numbers come within the ambit of the fisher- 
men’s hauling nets; and quite large hauls have been made 
in this manner. The New South Wales steam trawlers 
likewise make catches of Snapper now and then, but not 
commonly. In Victoria, there is an immense natural nur- 
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sery for the Snapper, in Port Phillip, which supports a far 
greater number of the young and early mature sizes of this. 
fish than any other estuarine or “inland” water on the 
Australian coast. Here, the fish is very commonly taken 
with the hauling net, as well as by line fishermen. In 
Western Australian waters there are immense numbers of 
Snapper. While at present, in these western waters, the 
catches are made chiefly by line men, there are un- 
doubtedly large areas of ocean bottom suited to trawling, 
where these fishes congregate in shoals of great magnitude. 
EcGs AND SPAWNING. 

While the various young stages of the Snapper are 
commonly to be met with in deep estuaries such as Port. 
Jackson, the fish does not actually spawn in such confined 
waters, but rather, when in shoals, in the open sea. Like 
those of many of our principal edible fishes, the eggs are 
of a pelagic or freely-floating nature—after fertilisation 
rising to the surface of the ocean, there shortly to hatch 
out. As soon as the young fry are able they make their 
way to the bottom, where they are much safer than in the 
open water. In the very early stages of growth they may 
be found in quite large numbers in shallow water on the 
sandy or shelly bottoms off our beaches—including some 
of those just inside the entrances to our harbours and 
estuaries. I have taken them in such places as small as 
10 to 12 mm. (about half an inch) in length. From then 
onwards they seek deeper and deeper water as they pro- 
gress in size. © 

CockKNEYs, RED BREAM, SNAPPER. 

In New South Wales waters, fishermen and anglers do 
not call this fish Snapper until it has reached a fairly 
large size, the younger and small stages being known 
generally as Red Bream. In fact, even to-day, after many 
years of explanation by the writer and others, there are 
Still quite a lot of people who do not recognise in the early 
banded and spotted stages of to-day the grand looking 
Snapper of to-morrow. 

Up to about four or five inches-in length, the young 
fry of the Snapper are known as Cockneys or Cockney 
Bream. They are then characterised by the possession of 
dark vertical bars on the silvery pink body. This beautiful 
pink colour, by the way, is a character of the Snapper 
throughout life—becoming richer and rosier to richly red 
as it increases in size. Beyond the Cockney stage and un 
to a weight of about a pound and a half, the Snapper is 
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known as Red Bream—that is in the restricted sense of the 
term. In the early part of this stage of growth the ver- 
tical bars gradually disappear from the body, and beautiful 
pale blue spots which before were noticeable now become 
very prominent; particularly on the upper surface of the 
body. Large Red Bream are often known as Bull or Blue- 
nose Bream. Later on in life, and up to a fairly large size, 
the species is known to the fishermen as School Snapper 
or Squire. There is no hard and fast line of demarcation 
between these growth groups, however, in the general ap- 
plication of names. 

In Victoria we do not find such a varied nomenclature 
as a rule, the general specific name of Snapper being ap- | 
plied to the various sizes, except that in some places the 
general term of Bream is loosely applied to the young of* 
this species and to the Black Bream indiscriminately. 


“Oxtp Man” SNAPPER A FEMALE. 

A very well known form of the Snapper is that in 
which the fish is characterised by a tremendous bony pro- 
tuberance at the top of the head, and a flabby, fleshy nose- 
grotesquely human and decidedly suggestive of advanced 


“OLD MAN” SNAPPER. 


inebriety or of a possible reincarnation of some “Dick 
Deadeye.” The human likeness is often quite remarkable, 
So it is little wonder that the name of “Old Man” Snapper 
was, long ago, given to this form. Unfortunately for the 
accuracy of this designation, I should mention that every 
“Old Man” Snapper which I have examined has been a 
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female fish! But that is not likely to affect the designa- 
tion, as nobody would be so ungallant as to suggest that 
the face, at this stage, was like that of an Old Woman! 
When in the “Old Man” stage, the Snapper is solitary, and 
is usually found on sandy bottoms in deep water, where it 
subsists chiefly upon starfishes, sand worms, crustaceans, 


TARWHINE. 


This is a member of the same family as the 
Snapper, the early stages of which it sometimes re- 
sembles, excepting in colour. It is often confused 
also with the Black Bream—frequently a deliberate 
confusion by fish hawkers as it is naturally inferior 
as an edible fish to the Bream itself. The Tarwhine 
occurs abundantly on many parts of the Australian 
coastline, but is most abundant in tropical waters, 
where it reaches a weight of several pounds. It is 
of a silvery colour, with long narrow interrupted 
golden stripes running longitudinally on the upper 
parts. 


etc. One might think that the condition of the teeth at 
this stage has had something to do with the change of local 
habitat, for they are then worn and often decayed. The “Old 
Man” Snapper is sometimes found up to a weight of 35 
pounds, but I have found quite a number of Snapper in 
this “Old Man” stage which were orily a few pounds weight. 
Notwithstanding these exceptions, it may be definitely. 
stated that, as in Sea Mullet, Flattail Mullet, Black Bream, 
’ Blackfish, Jewfish, Flathead, the great Queensland Groper, 
Murray Cod, Tarwhine, Sand Whiting, Trumpeter Whiting, 
Golden Perch, Australian Bass (“Gippsland Perch”), and 
others, the largest examples are always females. Speaking 
of sexual differences reminds me that the males, as in 
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many other species, become sexually mature at a much 
smaller size than the females. I have had several cases of 
hermaphroditism in the Snapper, and many in its cousin 
the Black Bream. 


GREAT CATCHES OF SNAPPER. 


This story of the Snapper would be hardly complete 
without a reference to some of the large catches which 
are made from time to time—chiefly by line fishermen at 


BLACK BREAM. 


A splendid edible fish of the Snapper family, very 
widespread and abundant in estuarine waters over 
several thousands of miles of the coastline of Aus- 
tralia. Does not grow to the large size of the 
Snapper. Like the Snapper and its nearer con- 
gener the Tarwhine, this species produces pelagic or 
floating eggs, which are spawned at sea. 


sea—as the fame of this fish has spreead far and’ wide 
largely because of such catches. Space prevents my men- 
tioning many of those records which have come under my 
personal knowledge, but I may give the few which follow 
as being fairly typical: One party of line fishermen, fishing 
near to the Richmond River heads, in New South Wales, 
caught 800 of large size; one party of men using a long- 
line (a sea setline) caught 130 in one catch off Bateman’s 
Bay, N.S.W.; a crew of a small coastal steamer while wait- 
ing to cross the bar into the Bellinger River caught 170 
Snapper, 3 to 10 pounds weight; at Montague Island, two 
men caught 100 of an average of 7 pounds; two amateurs 
caught 120 Snapper from a small boat off Coff’s Harbour; 
four miles east of Diamond Head, Port Macquarie, over 400 
were taken by the crew of a small coastal boat within a 
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few hours; one boat’s crew took 300 fish up to 10 pounds 
weight off Coff’s Harbour. No doubt very many catches 
made by line fishermen would far exceed those which hap- 
pened to come under my own notice. Net fishermen also 
have made many great catches. Even during the past 
month a party of fishermen in Port Phillip caught in one 
night 435 Snapper, averaging between 10 and 12 pounds, 
but these same men are reported to have made a most 
extraordinary record catch in the same water about a year 
ago, when they took no less than 2,300 Snapper in the one 
haul! An unusual catch on one occasion, considering the 
location, was that of 104 Snapper with a total weight of 
1,932 pounds, taken on a beach by a-hauling net, near the 
entrance of Port Stephens. Many great catches have been 
made in Western Australian waters also. The Gage Roads, 
near Fremantle, are sometimes swarming with the fish. I 
have one record of three anglers taking 230 good-sized 
fish on one spot, ten fathoms deep, in the short space of 
two hours. But these are only a few of the available re- 
cords of catches of this interesting and estimable fish. 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs. G. J. Waterhouse, one of the oldest members of 
the Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales, passed away 
on June 13, 1935. Mrs. Waterhouse had been living in re- 
tirement for some years, but the older members of the 
Society remember her keen interest in the Society's work 
and. activities. 

Mrs. Waterhouse’s name appears on the list of mem- 
bers in the annual report of the Field Naturalists’ Society 
of New South Wales for 1890-1891, and when the New South 
Wales Naturalists’ Club was inaugurated on August 13, 
1900, Mrs. Waterhouse waS an original member. In the 
early days of the Naturalists’ Society, Mr. and Mrs. G. J. 
Waterhouse helped the members in many ways, with the 
use of their room in Pitt Street, and later in Bull’s Cham- 
bers. At the annual Exhibition of the Society, held in 
April, 1893, at St. James’ Hall, Mrs. Waterhouse loaned her 
beautiful collection of shells and corals. 

Part of her fine collection of shells, including a series 
of cowries obtained from Sydney Harbour, where to-day 
they are seldom found, was presented to the Australian 
Museum some years ago. These are now on exhibition 
there.—W. W. Froggatt. : 
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IN QUEST OF BIRDS. 


By N. L. Roserts. 


“Take the first step in ornithology,” wrote the Ameri- 
can naturalist, John Burroughs, “and you are ticketed for 
the whole voyage.” The truth of this impressed me during 
a motor trip to Melbourne in October, it being my privilege 
to have such experienced ornithologists as Messrs. K. A. 
Hindwood and M. R. S. Sharland as travelling companions. 
Our main objective was Marlo (aboriginal for “white 
earth”), at the mouth of the Snowy River, in Victoria, 
‘which was the site selected this year for the annual “camp 
out” of the Royal Australasian Ornithological Society. 
Chief interest centred in the Ground Parrot (Pezoporos 
wallicus), an extremely shy bird, which is found in Swampy 
heathlands, and the Eastern Bristle Bird (Dasyornis 
brachypterus), another elusive bird which frequents dense 
undergrowth and is rarely observed. I believe that nearly 
eighteen years have elapsed since a nest and eggs of the. 
Ground Parrot were recorded. 


Space limits will permit only a few brief notes con- 
cerning the trip. Our first halt was near Bulli Pass, where 
a nest of the Grey Currawong (Strepera versicolor) con- 
taining young ones was found. At Wollongong drizzling 
rain set in and weather conditions became steadily worse 
as we travelled south. Several flocks of Sea Curlew 
(Numenius cyanopus) flew over at Bateman’s Bay, and the 
ery of the Spur-winged Plover (Lobibyx novae-hollandiae) 
was heard on several occasions. At Bega we noticed the 
Musk Duck (Biziura lobata), Large Black Cormorant 
(Phalacrocorax carbo), Dusky Moor-hen (Gallinula tene- 
brosa), Eastern Swamp-hen (Porphyrio melanotus), Little 
Grebe (Podiceps ruficollis), and the Little Pied Cormorant 
(Microcarbo melanoleucus). Numerous Little Friar-birds 
(Philemon citreogularis) were nesting in the scrub sur- 
rounding our camp at Eden and the Little Grass-bird 
(Megalurus gramineus) piped its plaintive note in the reed 
beds that fringed the shore. We saw also stately flocks of 
Black Swans (Chenopis atrata) . 

After leaving Eden heavy rain spoiled the pleasure of 
observing birds and made it necessary to concentrate at- 
tention on the sinuous, slippery road that wound over steep 
mountain ranges through dense growths of forest. The 
drive for hours through seemingly endless aisles of giant 
trees is a vivid memory of the tour, and so are the wide 
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expanses of beautiful white tea-tree bloom (Leptospermum 
scoparium) and a brown-and-gold flower (Pultenaea sp.) 
that carpeted the forest for miles. We arrived at the camp 
in a deluge of rain which made conditions exceedingly try- 
ing and unpleasant and blotted out hopes of a happy time 
among the birds. A Magpie Lark (Grallina cyanoleuca) 
and Willie Wagtail (Rhipidura leucophrys) had built nests 
in the camping ground, but the dominant bird sounds 
around the camp were the raucous notes of the Red Wattle- 
bird (Anthochaera carunculata) . 

The story of the camp is soon told. Despite the in- 
clement weather, more than sixty species of birds were 
observed in rambles along the beach and across heath- 
lands in two days. They included the Ground Parrot, Pied 
Oyster-catcher, Red-capped Dotterel (nest with one egg), 
Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo, Azure and Sacred King- 
fishers, Whipbird, White-throated Warbler, Orange-winged 
Sitella, Crescent Honeyeater, Crested Tern, Pilot Bird and 
Striated Field Wren. The White-backed. Magpie (Gym- 
norhina hypoleuca) was common, and both White-backed 
and Black-backed species were observed together near the 
Victorian border. 

Unfortunately, disagreement arose at Marlo over the 
question of collecting specimens, and delegates from New 
South Wales left the camp, after a brief stay, as a protest 
against the practice. It was felt that only urgent neces- 
sity could justify the shooting of birds during the breeding 
season, and that in any case collecting was certain to incur 
local criticism and bring both camp and Union into dis- 
favour. The whole matter was fully discussed later at the 
annual meeting of the Union in Melbourne, and it was 
unanimously decided to prohibit collecting at future camps, 
excepting new species, and even these can be taken only 
if a committee of camp members agrees. 

After leaving the camp we motored through fertile 
country to Sale, where some time was spent observing in- 
teresting groups of birds on extensive lagoons near the 
town. We counted 22 different species, including three 
‘species of Grebe, the Canada Goose, White-eyed Duck, 
Musk Duck, Mountain Duck and Grey Teal. There were: 
several pairs of Crested or Tippet Grebes concerning whose 
courtship. displays Professor Julian Huxley has written a 
most fascinating essay. We were privileged to witness a 
preliminary bout of “head shaking,” but the birds were 
disturbed. In addition to the Tippet Grebe, the Hoary- 
headed and Black-throated Grebes were also on the 
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lagoons, where we could really have spent a most interest- 
ing week and taken advantage of opportunities to secure 
some splendid photographs. 


Another bird we were anxious to see on our travels was 
the Helmeted Honey-eater (Meliphaga cassidix), which is 
limited in distribution to the Dandenong and Gippsland 
Ranges. We camped on Cardinia Creek, near Beaconsfield, 
a notable ornithological territory, which was explored by 
men of the calibre of A. J. Campbell and others. Local re- 
sidents were interested in our quest and assisted generously, . 
the storekeeper even releasing an assistant for the morning 
to act as guide. However, after an arduous, fruitless 
Search we were compelled to abandon the quest, although 
two members of the party saw a Bell miner chasing a bird 
which closely resembled the Helmeted Honey-eater. The 
glimpse of the bird was too brief to justify this observation 
as a definite record. 


Later, we camped in Sherbrook Forest and visited the 
hollow log in which Mr. Tom Tregallis spent week-ends and 
holidays for 20 years observing the habits of the lyre-bird. 
The log is now preserved aS a memorial by the Forests 
Commission. Mr. Sharland, who was closely associated 
with Mr. Tregallis for four years, informs me that the log 
was used originally as a “hide” for camera and equipment, 
but when a fire swept through the forest and completely 
burned out the middle of the log it was used for camping 
purposes. Sherbrook Forest marks the southern limit of 
the lyre-bird’s range, and practically all the important 
knowledge we have of this famous bird we owe to the care- 
ful observations and assiduous study of Mr. Tregallis, who 
is still living but seriously ill. We found a nest of the 
Pilot Bird (Pycnoptilus floccosus) in the forest—fortun- - 
ately in a good position for a photograph. For over an 
hour we watched the parent birds hunting right at our 
feet and feeding their young ones. The chocolate-brown 
colour of these birds is beautifully mottled on the breast, 
‘and their clear ringing notes were a feature of the forest’s 
bird sounds. 

After spending a week in Melbourne we returned to 
Sydney, via Albury and Canberra, seeing many interesting 
birds on the way and regretting that business exigencies 
made it impossible for us to spend more time in their com- 
pany. The gentlemen who invented “business” were cer- 
tainly not ornithologists! 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF THE GREAT MEXICAN TOAD 
BUFO MARINUS INTO AUSTRALIA. 


By Water W. Frocoatt. 


In these notes I am calling the attention of all nature 
lovers to the danger which, to me, threatens the ground 
fauna of Australia, through the action of the Queensland 
Government in introducing this large toad, to liberate in 
the sugar-cane plantations, to feed upon the beetles that 
destroy the sugar-cane roots. 


This large toad, Bufo marinus, is a native of Northern 
Argentine and Southern Mexico, and in recent years has 
been introduced into several of the West Indies islands. 

Numbers were introduced from:Barbados to Porto Rico 
some years ago, and have overrun the island. Raquel R. 
Dexter has published a bulletin, entitled, “Food Habits of 
the Imported toad, Bufo marinus, in the sugar-cane sec- 
tions of Porto Rico,” from which I abstract the following 
notes. He says that Bufo marinus has no winter sleep, 
and the sexual cycles are continuous all the year round; 
the eggs can be collected in nearly every month in the 
year. The small yellow eggs are deposited in enormous 
numbers on the edge of the ponds, embedded in a mass of 
snowy foam, resembling the whipped-up white of an- egg. 

Within 28 hours the young toads hatch out and swarm 
into the water as active little creatures, which feed upon 
the white foam, and when that is finished upon the slimy 
deposits in the water. Very soon their legs appear, and 
their tails are absorbed into the bodies, and later they 
leave. the water. The full-grown toads shelter in damp 
places during the day, and emerge at night to hunt for 
food, and can be seen on the roads jumping in front of 
the motor cars or sitting in the middle of the road. They. 
also congregate under the electric lights in front of the 
houses to catch the moths and night-flying insects, and 
certainly capture a number of cane-root beetles. 

At an Entomological Conference in Porto Rico in 1934, 
the Hawaiian delegate obtained 142 toads, and took them 
back with him to the Experiment Station at Honolulu. 

This year, Mr. Pemberton, chief of the staff, was in 
Sydney, and gave me the following information. He said 
that, since the toads were introduced, they had distributed 
600,000 of their progeny, and were sending 1,000 a day to 
the more distant sugar plantations. 
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He estimated that there were some millions roaming 
over the Hawaiian Islands, and they were swarming at 
night over the gardens and streets of Honolulu. The pre- 
sence of the toads in gardens and lawns does not improve 
their appearance, and householders put wire-netting around 
their lily ponds to protect them. Every morning the street 
cleaners have to collect the dead toads that have been run 
over by the motor cars during the previous night. 


Up to the present these big omnivorous toads have 
been liberated only on island areas, but the possibilities of 
the spread of these creatures over an immense area like 
Australia with all kinds of climate is something very 
different. 


Granted that these toads will do all that is expected of 
them in exterminating the cane-root beetles in the Queens- 
land sugar plantations, what will become of the increasing 
thousands which breed up in tropical Queensland? 


Nature has provided toads with small glands on the 
sides of the body which secrete an acrid fluid, and this can 
be discharged when seized or frightened. If seized by any 
dog or cat, they will be dropped at once and given a wide 
berth next time they are met with. 


They are insectivorous, but nothing comes amiss to 
them. All our small ground fauna will become their prey, 
and all our curious, mostly harmless, and often useful 
ground insects, in forest and field, will vanish. The eggs 
and nestlings of all our small eround-nesting birds will be 
snapped up by these night-hunting marauders. All our 
frogs and lizards, most valuable insectivorous creatures, 
will be in danger of their lives. 


There is no limit to their westward range, and, though 
originally natives of tropical regions, will probably adapt 
themselves to our mountain ranges, and even reach the 
river banks and swamp lands in the interior, and if they 
take up their residence under the houses, and in the gar- 
_ dens of our country towns, it will certainly not add to the 
comfort of the residents to have scores of great toads 
swarming over the lawns or sleeping on the verandahs, 
while their constant sharp croak all through the night will 
not add to their peaceful rest. 


This great toad, immune from enemies, omnivorous in 
its habits, and breeding all the year round, may become as 
great a pest as the rabbit or the cactus. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By H. S. NicHo.as. 


The Bugong Moth, Agrotis infusa Boisd. 
(Family Noctuidae.) 


Adult moths were obtained in July. The eggs are laid 
in rows, attached to grasses, weeds, etc., mainly in culti- 
vation paddocks, headlands, etc. 

When first laid the eggs are creamy-white, but later 
change to pink and finally become slatey-black just prior 
to hatching. The young larvae on hatching feed upon any 
available green food, including crops, weeds, etc. They 
reach maturity in September and October, when they are 

“some two inches in length. 

Of gregarious larval habits, they pupate together as 
naked pupae at a depth of from one to three inches under 
the soil, in a cavity made by the larvae. 

The moths emerge in October and soon oviposit, but 
the cycles for the year are not known. The following 
parasites were bred:— 

Paniscus productus Brulle, an Ichneumon. 

Braconid wasps, and parasitic flies, Tachinidae, and a 
Bombyliid fly of the genus Comptosia. 

From 1731 cocoons collected in the field, the following 
were obtained:—63 moths (many moths died in their pupal 
cases); 159 Ichneumon wasps, Paniscus sp. (100 living 
adults obtained) ; 16 Ichneumon wasps of another species 
(no adults emerged); 6 Tachinid flies (3 emerged); 4 
Bombyliid flies (all emerged). 


Anonis flava Fabr. (Family Noctuidae.) 

The pale green semi-looper larvae of this moth feed 
upon a Malvaceous garden or cultivation weed, Hibiscus 
trinonum. The larvae are gregarious and grow to 14 inches 
in length. They commence to pupate in April, either under 
the soil, amongst debris on the surface of the soil, or in 
other debris. They spin a very loose cocoon, or a few 
leaves together, from which the pupa usually falls when 
handled. 

Numbers of larvae were found in April about to pupate 
and moths commenced to emerge later in the same month. 
The reddish-brown pupae have an unusual projection on 
their heads. 

The following parasites were bred:— 

Echthromorpha intricatoria, an Ichneumon pupal 
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parasite, and two species of the genus, Brachymeria, also 
pupal parasites. Braconid wasps, larval parasites. Ptero- 
malid hyper-parasites were bred from the Braconids. 
From 1,087 pupae collected in the field, the following 
insects were obtained:— 
591 moths; 20 Brachymeria sp.; 6 Echthramorpha sp.; 
3 Braconids, and 11 Pteromalids from Braconid pupae. 


Plusiodonta coelonota Koll. (Family Noctuidae.) 


The dull, black semi-looper larvae of this moth feed 
upon a vine, which was kindly identified by Mr. Edwin 
Cheel as Stephania hernandifolia, an indigenous species. 

These larvae grow to a length of 14 inches and com- 
mence to pupate in May, inside long, narrow cocoons 
amongst debris. Cocoons were found in June, and the first 
adults emerged from these during October. 


THE PAPER NAUTILUS, ARGONAUTA. 


The Paper Nautilus is a model of the craft that Jason, 
in Greek mythology, set out in to seek the Golden Fleece. 

The name Nautilus was given by the ancient Greeks 
to a certain Cephalopod Mullusc, but was erroneously 
transferred to the Pearly Nautilus, Nautilus pompilius, by 
Linneaus. 

The Paper Nautilus is found practically in all tropical 
and sub-tropical deep seas up to 500 fathoms; still, nearly 
all.our specimens are collected on or near the surface, 
probably during the incubating period. It is placed with 
a few other genera in a separate sub-class, Tetrabranchiata 
(four-gilled), octopoda (or eight-arm) Cephalopoda. 

The genus is noted for several peculiar features: In 
the first place the male is very much smaller than the 
female, the latter being as much as fifteen times larger 
than the male. Also, the male lacks the external shell, 
but in the female the dorsal or hindermost arms secrete a 
calcareous shell which is unique in the mollusc phylum. 
‘The formation from the arms is dissimiliar to that of the 
shells of the Mollusca, which are developed from the 
mantle, and, moreover, the shell is used as a cradle in which 
the eggs are laid, incubated, and hatched. The shell is of 
a peculiar delicacy, semi- transparent thin, and marked 
with flutings. 

The specimens exhibited were found at Vaucluse, 
Sydney, May, 1935. 

J. W. HAWLEY. 
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THE BURRAWANG (MACROZAMIA SPIRALIS). 


By THISTLE Y. Harris. 


This handsome plant is to be found in the coastal and 
western districts of New South Wales and Queensland, 
where patches of clay occur. It carries a crown of stiff 
palm-like leaves on a short, bulbous stem, six to ten inches 
in diameter. Although it is so palm-like in habit, it is not 
closely related to the true palms, but belongs to that group 
of non-flowering plants to which the pines and firs belong. 


When the plant is several years old it bears its repro- 
ductive organs. One plant produces pollen, another seed. 
The former plant bears long, tapering cones, consisting of 
numerous, brown, pointed scales, arranged spirally round a 
central axis. On each of these scales many pollen sacs are 
borne and, as the cone matures, the weight of the deve- 
loping scales causes it to hang downwards, and rest on the 
ground. The scales move apart, this being due to the fact 
that they become dry, and shrivel slightly. The pollen 
sacs then open and expose their masses of pollen dust to 
the air. 


Whilst this is happening the other type of plant is 
producing a thick cone, developed on a stalwart stem, 
which holds it.erect. This cone consists of broad, green, 
tightly packed fleshy scales, also arranged spirally round 
the axis. Each scale bears two rounded bodies which are 
potential seeds. 


At this stage the pollen from the smaller cone is car- 
ied by the wind and is sifted between the scales of the 
larger cone. So much pollen is produced by a single cone 
that, although much may be lost, the chances of a few 
grains reaching the larger cone are high. This is aided 
also by the fact that all the pollen does not ripen at one 
time, and it only takes a single pollen grain for the fer- 
tilisation process, and the consequent maturation of a 
Single seed. 


When fertilisation has taken place the young seeds 
grow. They increase considerably in size, pushing the 
scales apart as they do so, and develop a very beautiful; 
red fleshy covering on the outside. The increased weight 
of the cone, due to the maturation of the seeds, bends it on 
its flexible stem, so that it adopts a pendent habit, and at 
this stage, with the bright red seeds bursting the greenish ~ 

scale leaves, it is very handsome indeed and has frequently 
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been used for decorative purposes. When the seeds become 
quite ripe they fall from the cone and often roll for con- 
siderable distances from the parent plant. The red cover- 
ing rots, forming an excellent source of moisture for the 
young plant which emerges from the hard, nut-like seed. 


As soon as all the pollen has been shed from the 
smaller cone the stem of this cone becomes severed from 
the plant:on which it was borne. 


The thick, fleshy stem and the seeds of the Burrawang 
both contain considerable quantities of a carbohydrate sub- 
stance, closely akin to arrowroot, and which has been used 
both as a substitute for this commodity, and for the pro- 
duction of power alcohol. The stem also produces a valu- 
able gum. Its useful qualities, however, are scarcely likely 
to be of value, commercially, owing to the fact that the 
plant is highly injurious to stock. Not only have stock suf- 
fered from a locomotory disease, to which the term “rickets” 
has been given, apparently due to the impaction of in- 
jurious fibres from the leaves, but the red coat of the seeds 
appears to possess toxic qualities. A very serious mortality 
—1,850 out of a mob of 3,000 sheep—occurred during May, 
1929, in the Coonabarabran district, where the Burrawang 
abounds. The mortality was considered to be due to the 
Burrawang seeds, of which the sheep ate freely. Post- 
mortem examination revealed that death was due to some 
active toxic substance. Subsequent experimental work 
showed that the seeds were definitely poisonous to stock. 
That the poisonous qualities of the nut had not been re- 
vealed before was attributed to the fact that whenever 
‘mortality had occurred among stock in this way it had 
been put down to some other cause. 


In addition to this, the seeds are only available as 
fodder once they have fallen from the cone, since, prior 
to this they are held tightly by the scale leaves. Moreover, 
the merino flock, which suffered so severely, had been 
hand-fed for some eight months before, the feed including 
a pressed concentrate made into a small cake or nut, ver 
much relished by the sheep. In consequence, this par- 
ticular flock would be specially attracted to the Burrawang 
nut. A full account of this unfortunate loss and the sub- 
Sequent experiments on the effect of the nut on stock may 
be found in the June, 1930, issue of the Agricultural 
Gazette of N.S.W. | 
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HISTORY OF THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ SOCIETIES OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(Notes compiled from the minute books which have been 
placed in the Mitchell Library, Sydney.) 


Part I. 
By WALTER W. FRocGatTT. 


The first Naturalists’ Society was established under the 
“title of THE Natural History AssocraTION oF NEw SouTH 
WALES, and its aims and list of office-bearers were given in 
their first leaflet, “A Chapter on Collecting and Preserving 
Insects,” written by A. Sidney Olliff, February, 1889. 

The President was Dr. George Bennett, F.Z.S.,; Vice- 
President, Dr. E. P. Ramsey, F.R.S.E.; Treasurer, F. B. 
Kyngdon, and the Committee, John Brazier, F.L.S., Rev. 
Robert Collie, F.L.S., C. Haviland, Thomas Whitelegge, and 
C. S. Wilkinson, F.G.S.; Hon. Secretary, Cyril Haviland. 

“This Association has been formed especially to assist 
those who would like to know something of the natural 
objects around them, and as a means of encouraging stu- 
dents and assisting them by advice or technical infor- 
mation in the pursuit of their studies and by naming 
specimens forwarded.” 

The subscription for members under 21 years of age 
was one shilling, and over that age five shillings a year. 
The Association held a general meeting on the third Mon- 
day of every month at the School of Arts, Pitt Street. 
Collecting excursions were undertaken once or twice a 
month on Saturday afternoons. The members’ badge was 
the dainty little shell, Oliva carneola, issued free of cost to 
members. Copies of rules, forms of application, and 
further information were to be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Cyril Haviland, School of Arts, Pitt Street, . 
Sydney. 

In the first annual report of the new Field Naturalists’ 
Society, which took its place, it is stated that the Natural 
History Association of New South Wales had been in 
existence for three years, but had been dissolved at the 
beginning of 1890 by a special meeting of its members. I 
can find no record of the work carried out during these 
three years. 

THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY oF NEw SouTH WALES 
was established in April, 1890, by the members of the de- 
funct Society and other nature lovers. They met at the 
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School of Arts, where office-bearers were elected, rules. 
drawn up, and the badge of the old Society adopted. 

' Members of the old Association whose subscriptions 
had not become due were considered members of the new 
Society, unless the Hon. Secretary received notice to the 
contrary. 

The first Council meeting was held on May 6, 1890. 
Mr. Maiden was in the chair, and the members present 
were: Dr. Ellis, John Brazier, T. G. Sloane, F, A. A. Skuse, 
I. Haynes, George Masters, Thos. Whitelegge, and W. W. 
Froggatt. 

A. Sidney Olliff, Treasurer; F. A. A. Skuse, Hon. Secre- 
tary. 

The first annual report covering 1890-91 listed 107 
members. Twelve monthly meetings had been held and 27 
excursions had been arranged; but five were abandoned on 
account of inclement weather. The excursions were under 
the leadership of Messrs. -Brazier, Froggatt, Masters. 
Maiden, Olliff, Whitelegge, and Skuse. 

The Editor of the “Sydney Mail” gave the Secretary a 
column every week in which the activities of the Society 
were noted, and articles on natural history were published. 

The balance sheet showed an income of £25/15/- and. 
a credit balance at the end of the year of 13/-. 

The Council and office-bearers for the year 1891-1892 
were: Hon. President, Dr. George Bennett; President, Mr. J. 
H. Maiden; Vice-Presidents, Mr. John Brazier and Mr. 
Henry Prince; Hon. Treasurer, A. Sidney Olliff; Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. A. A. Skuse; Hon. Librarian, T. Whitelegge; Hon. 
Assistant Secretary, A. J. Coates; Council, R. T. Baker, J. 
Carne, A. Hayes, Charles Hedley, George Masters, and J. 
A. Thorpe. Messrs. Sloane, Helms and Froggatt resigned 
from the Council on account of leaving Sydney. 

The annual meeting was held in St. James’ Hall on 
April 1, 1891. After the President, Mr. J. H. Maiden, gave 
an opening address, the meeting resolved itself into a con- 
versazione, and the exhibition was open to the public for 
. the following day. This was a fine exhibition, as most of 
the staff of the Australian Museum exhibited, the Geo- 
logical Museum, Mr. R. T. Baker, of the Technological 
Museum, Dr. George Bennett, Mr. J. H. Maiden, and many 
other members. ; 

I have no record of the work or the annual meeting 
for 1892-1893. - Only the Council meetings were recorded in 
the minute book, but the list of officers was given on the 
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pack of the programme of the annual exhibition, held at 
St. James’ Hall, in 1893. 

This was a very fine exhibition; 60 members contri- 
buted specimens. Dr. J. C. Cox, the retiring President 
(1892-1893), gave a brief address on the opening night. 
There was an exhibition of microscopic objects by Mr. W. 
J. J. Mundy, and Mr. Cyril Haviland gave a lecturette, en- 
titled, “By the Sea.” 

The year 1893-1894 opened well. Mr. John Brazier was 
President, Messrs. J. R. Garland and Charles Hedley Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. G. H. Barrow, Hon. Treasurer; Mr. F. A. A. 
Skuse, Hon. Secretary; Mr. W. J. Rainbow, Assistant Hon. 
Secretary, and Mr. Thos. Whitelegge, Hon. Librarian. 

The Council consisted of the Rev. G. Grimm and Messrs. 
A. J. Coates, W. W. Froggatt, C. Haviland, H. G. Smith, and 
G. J. Waterhouse. 

In August, Mr. Skuse resigned, and Mr. Coates took his 
place as Hon. Secretary. Many changes took place, and, at 
the monthly meeting, held on December. 13, 1893, only two 


members attended and the meeting lapsed. 
A special meeting was held on December 27. Only the 


’ President, Messrs. Garland, Rainbow, Froggatt and Miss 


Skeet attended. 3 

Mr. Brazier, besides being President, became Acting 
Treasurer and Miss Skeet was elected Hon. Secretary. 

A special Council meeting was held on February 7, 
1894. A letter was received from Miss Skeet resigning from 
the Hon. Secretaryship. The President in the chair, Messrs. 
Froggatt, Garland and Tanner attended. Miss Skeet’s re- 
signation was accepted, and Mr. Brazier was President, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the almost defunct Society. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Members are reminded of rule 4 of the Society which 
reads: “All subscriptions shall become due on the first day ~ 
of August and shall be payable in advance.” 
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NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Proceedings. 


SEPTEMBER, 1935. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was held 
in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on Tues- 
day, September 3, 1935, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 48 members and visitors present. 

Lecture—Mr. Tom Iredale, of the Australian Museum, 
delivered an exceedingly interesting lecture on “Bird Life,” 
illustrated with many fine lantern slides. The lecturer was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Queensland Naturalists” 
Society re Annual Spring Show; Mr. C. S. Ashley re Ex- 
hibits, Mr. C. Schofield, Mr. W. Thompson, Mr. C. Tyson, 
and Miss E, Bray. 

Nomination of Members.—Miss E, Bray, Girls’ Public. 
School, Alexandria. Proposed by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, 
seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. Miss A. Hagarty, 3 Queen 
Street, Ashfield. Proposed by Miss Clapham, seconded by 
Miss D. Dobbin. Mr. E. Le G. Troughton, Australian 
Museum, Sydney. Proposed by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, 
seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. A. E. Watson: Specimen 
of flower grown from Cairo seeds, golden privet, and St. 
John’s Wort.” 

Mr. N. L. Roberts.—Specimens of various species of 
spiders, including the poisonous “Funnel-web, » “FAunts- 
man” and Wolf spiders. 

Mr. Luke Gallard._Specimens of beetles and the larvae 
of “Robber flies.” 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt—Specimen of Acacia. 

Mr. E. Le G. Troughton.—Specimens of the Eastern 
and Southern varieties of the Koala. 

Miss Peterson.—Specimens of Hakea saligna. 


OcTOBER, 1935. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was held 
in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on Tues- 
day, October 1, 1935, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr, W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 60 members and visitors present. 
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Lecture—Mr. A. S. Le Souef, Curator, Taronga Park 
Zcological Gardens, delivered an extremely interesting lec- 
ture on “Animal Psychology.” The lecturer was accorded 
a very hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Linnean Society of New 
South Wales re Charles Darwin Anniversary; from Miss 
Joyce Allen re excursion; Mr. Lupston, Miss McAnene. 

New Members.—Miss E. Bray, Miss A. Hagarty, and Mr. 
E. Le G. Troughton were unanimously elected members of 
the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Mrs. E. J. Rudder, 209 Bondi 
Road, Bondi. Proposed by Miss D. Dobbin, seconded by 
Mr. M. S. Barnett. Mrs. G. Crisford, “Harcourt Hall,” 
Penkival Street, Bondi. Proposed by Miss D. Dobbin, 
seconded by Mr. M. S. Barnett. Miss R. Roberts, Trelawny 
Subsidised School, Gilgandra, New South Wales. Proposed 
by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. Hamilton: Flowering 
specimens of various species of Dendrobium. 

Mr. A. E. Watson.—Skull of a Dolphin, gum from grass- 
tree, Xanthorrhoea, seed cases of Hakea propinqua. Mr. 
Watson also gave a brief account of the Saturday excursion 
to Engadine, where plants of the family Proteaceae were 
studied. 

Mr. N. L. Roberts.—Eggs of a long-horned grasshopper, 
photograph of a thrush nest built in a fern basket and con- 
taining young. Mr. Roberts also described the nest of a 
grass warbler made with leaves and joined with cobwebs. 

Miss T. Y: Harris——Nasturtium flowers showing 2 
peculiar development. 

Miss Jean Garling.—Limestone fossils from the banks 
of the Murray River and three grades of wool from the 
Murray district. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt-—Specimens of Pittosporum. 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Described some~of the insects taken ~ 
on the excursion to Engadine. 


NoveMBER, 1935. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was held 
in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on Tues-. 
day, November 11, 1935, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 55 members and visitors present. 

Lecture.—Mr. David G. Stead gave an extremely in- 
teresting and informative account of the jungle vegetation 
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of tropical areas of North Australia. The lecture was 
illustrated with numerous lantern slides, and Mr. Stead 
showed how the northern regions compared with Australia 
of the past. The lecturer was accorded a very hearty vote 
of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from National Museum; from 
Mr. C. K. Ingram, Mrs. Clarke Chambers, Parks and Play- 
grounds League, Dorothy Jones, Mr. Curnow, Mr. A. K. 
Grabham, Miss McAnnally, Lieut.-Col. C. T. Morisset, Boy 
Scouts’ Association. - 4 

New Members.—Mrs. E. J. Rudder, Mrs. G. Crisford and 
Miss R. Roberts were unanimously elected members of the 
Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Mr. A. K. Grabham, Public 
School, Bigga, via Crookwell, New South Wales. Proposed 
by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. 

Exhibition of Specimens—Mr. Harris: A collection of 
cacti. 

Miss Jean Colditz. —Various seeds in different stages of 
germination. Miss Colditzialso described the methods of 
Seed testing carried out by:¥ates & Co., Ltd. 

Mr. O. Edwards.—Life histories of butterflies living on 
mistletoe. 

Mr. A. E. Watson —Shells from Fiji, Queensland beans, 
Flanders poppies, Rose from Canterbury Cathedral, Eng- 
land., 

Miss T. Y. Harris —Flowers of Hibiscus splendens, which 
had been grown from seed; Melaleuca hypericifolia, 
a species which was adaptable for hedges or windbreaks; 
native passion. vines, Western Australian Boronia and 
specimens of Australian timbers, including tallow-wood, 
blue gum, silky oak, also specimens of students’ botanical 
work. 

Mr. Luke Gallard.—Collection of beetles taken from de- 
caying wood and bark. 

Mr. Herriott—A Planurian which feeds on earth worms. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt.—Specimens of western and central 
Australian wattles, seeds of green “emu apple.” 

Mr. Hawley—Specimen of beetle from WY OOCTOLG, taken 
on Banksia leaves. 

Miss H. McAnene.—Specimen of plant pug feeding on 
Fennel, and leaf-eating ladybird, beetle» 

Miss Peterson.—Specimens Of 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt.— 
Society of 1889, which ar, 
Library. 
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The Australian N aturalist 


Vol. IX. MAY, 1936. Part 8. 


‘EDITORIAL. 


From. a perusal of the notes on the “History of the 
Field Naturalists’ Societies of New South Wales’, compiled 
by the President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), and concluded in 
this issue of the Journal, it will be seen that the Society, 
under various names, has undergone many changes. 

The Council, in the year 1906, decided that the activi- 
ties of ‘the Society, then known as the New South Wales 
Naturalists’ Club, should be placed on record, and the first 
number of “The Australian Naturalist” was published in 
January of that year. 

Thirty years have now passed since the first “Aus- 
tralian Naturalist” was issued. During this period many 
articles and notes of both popular and scientific interest 
have appeared in its pages, together with notes on lectures 
delivered, abstracts of proceedings, and short accounts of 
field excursions. 

Increased interest, both here and abroad, is being 
shown in the Journal, and exchanges have been arranged 
with many kindred Societies. 

During recent years, the writing of articles for publi- 
‘cation has been undertaken by only a few members, but, 
thanks to the activities of these few, and the excellent 
natural history papers which they have. presented for 
‘publication, there has been a constant supply of material 
for the Journal. As naturalists, and lovers of nature, how- 
ever, all members of the Society should take a more active 
interest in the Journal, and endeavour to contribute notes 
on original observations, of interest to naturalists generally, 
‘and thus record them permanently, so that all members, 
and other readers may participate in their discoveries, 
‘which may lead to further research along particular lines 
of nature study. 

The thanks of the Society are also due to those mem- 
bers who have either obtained loan blocks or provided 
‘locks at their own expense, for illustrations in the 
Journal, and have thus given added interest to its pages... 

Indices to all volumes have been issued, and with this 
‘present number nine volumes have been completed. . 


E. H. Zecx, Hon. Editor. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CRABS. 


By M. E. Gray. 
(Communicated by E. H. Zeck.) 


Whilst residing at Undercliffe, New South Wales, I kept. 
a number of small marine crabs under close observation. 

Some of these were kept in small glass aquaria, and 
others in wooden tubs containing objects to imitate their 
natural surroundings. Another series was domiciled in a. 
large glass tank furnished with rocks, grit, sand and mud. 

The crabs confined in the small glass aquaria were 
active and appeared to keep healthy, provided they were 
given an occasional meal. The large glass tank was 
emptied and refilled with salt water at least once daily to. 
provide a tidal effect, and thus give its inmates a chance 
to wander about over the mud and sand to search for food. 
All the varieties kept in this tank were eaters of mud and 
sand, it seemed an essential to their well-being. 

The food problem was not a difficult one, for if suf- 
ficient from outside sources was not forthcoming, they re- 
plenished the communal larder by killing one of their 
number, a young female for preference; they were 
omnivorous feeders, eating snails of all varieties, cooked 
meat, fish, and particularly raw meat that was “high”. All 
the crabs relished a little cooked rolled oats or the white 
of a hard boiled egg by way of a change. . 

The majority were content to wait until a fish died, 
but crabs of one variety, Chasmognathus laevis, were 
skilled fishers, stalking their victims with great patience 
and cunning, and finally pouncing upon them with the 
accuracy of a spider, coupled with the ferocity of an en- 
. raged tiger. 

Although, undoubtedly great fighters, they occasion- 
ally met their match, and so, a rather sick-looking speci- 
men, minus a claw, was not an uncommon sight as it lurked 
in a crevice among the rocks. Eventually, these individuals 
formed the chief item on the menu, for when one nipper - 
was lost they fell an easy prey to even the least ferocious 
of their fellows, thus fulfilling the universal law of their 
kind, “I eat, I am eaten”. ; 

The “Common Sydney Sesarma”, Sesarma erythro- 
dactylus, appears to be able to hold its own against all 
comers, and rapidly settles down to tank life. The emerald- 
backed specimens, with their bright red claws, look quite - 
flower-like. 
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An unnamed Sesarma which I have taken at Cattai 
Creek, George’s River, and Cook’s River, is quite at home 
‘in both fresh and salt water. It is rather inconspicuous 
in its native haunts. It appears to be an intertidal form, 
and so far I have no knowledge of it having been taken 
above tidal influence or in any of the bays into which the 
streams it frequents empty. 

. The Mud Spider or Mangrove Crab, Halicarcinus 
australe, on the other hand, does not take kindly to cap- 
tivity. I have not succeeded in keeping one alive in fresh 
water for more than twenty-four hours, although it has 
been recorded from fresh water, well above tidal influence. 

The Violet Mud Crab, Holaecius cordiformis, is quite 
ornate, with its long purple legs, white-tipped nippers, and 
long-stalked eyes; it is active and hardy, and always in- 
teresting on account of the many grotesque attitudes which 
it adopts. : : 

Chasmagnathus laevis is variable in colour, ranging 
from light to dark brown, flecked with cream; it is scarcely 
a handsome creature, even as crabs go, as there appears 
to be something cruel and sinister in its make-up. 

I have made observations on environmental colour 
_ variation, and have found that over a period of weeks some 
erabs are able (whether voluntarily or otherwise I do not 
know) to exhibit some slight degree of colour variation. 
This applies more particularly to Platygrapsus transversus. 
It is rather interesting to note that the males generally 
destroy and devour the females, this being contrary to the 
usual custom of the females killing off the males amongst 
some of the lower orders of animals. Females carrying 
spawn seemed to be immune, but as soon as they dropped 
the spawn the males seemed to celebrate the occasion by 
adding a female to their menu. 


FLOWERING OF THE DaRLING River Linirs—Mrs. Grace 
L. Pring sends the following interesting note:—“I thought 
you would be interested to hear what Mr. Morris, a botanist 
at Broken Hill, New South Wales, has just written to me 
about his Darling River Lilies. He says ‘he has had bulbs 
planted for six years without blooming. On the 6th 
January heavy rains covered his lily beds with a sheet of 
water, and in two days 25 lilies shot up, 4 feet in height. 
and were coming into bloom. The exceptional hot weather 
and rain has produced the dormant flower stalks after this 
long rest.’ ” 
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OOLITIC STONES. 


Oolitic stones, consisting of fine Oolitic grains, with 
calcareous cement, and a few fragments of shells. A cubic 
foot weighs from 118 lb. 2 oz. (soft stone) to 135 lb. 15 oz. 
(hard stone). That used for roofing tiles is a surface crop 
of from one foot to 5 feet in depth. In the autumn blocks 
of these stones are turned on their sides, and the winter 
frosts separate them, so that beyond the dressing of the 
edges to random sizes, and punching holes for wooden pins, 
there is little expense in their preparation, and they form 
a natural roofing that the elements harmonise in keeping 
with their surroundings. The two principal quarries visited 
by me were at Windrush, near Burford, and Tetbury, both 
being in the county of Gloucestershire, England. Some 
of these stones were quarried out and used by me. Usually, 
if the winter is not a frosty one, things are bad for stone 
tile-getters. 

Oolitic stones occur at several localities in New South 
Wales, but are not suitable for splitting, and only occur in 
lenticular patches of limited extent. There are Oolitic 
limestones at Brighton, South Australia, but they are im- 
mensely older than those of the Cotswolds, England, and 
will not split into thin slabs, or tiles. Some rocks, of about 
the same age as those of Gloucestershire, are in Western 
Australia, near Geraldtown, but the presence of much iron 
renders them unsuitable for roofing tiles—JoHN HAWLEY. 


UNUSUAL NESTING SITES. 


I spent a holiday recently at Terrigal, on the coast, 
near Gosford, N.S.W. A local fisherman told me an in- 
teresting story of a pair of swallows that nested each year 
inside his open motor boat under the front portion. Dur- 
ing the brooding period the birds left the boat when it had 
proceeded a mile or two out to sea on a fishing trip, meet- 
ing it again about the same spot on the return journey. 
They showed no fear of the fisherman, going and coming 
as they pleased and rearing their family successfully. No 
nest has been built in any of the other boats lying in the 
bay, and the old fisherman is quite proud of the distinction 
conferred upon his craft by these graceful birds. 

The illustration accompanying these notes shows a 
Silver-eye’s nest, built in a Hydrangea bloom in a Sydney 
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garden. Unfortunately, the young birds disappeared from: 
the nest some hours before the photo was taken. It was 
necessary to remove a few petals to get a clearer view of 
the nest. There are at least two other records of a Silver- 
eye nesting in a Hydrangea bloom.—N, L. Roserts. 
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CHARLES DARWIN IN AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA. 


January 12 to March 13, 1836. 
By Wa.tTer W. Froccatt. 


Charles Darwin spent 18 days in New South Wales, but 
he did not see it at its best; the whole land was parched 
and dried up, and he spent half his time in his ride to and- 
from Bathurst, over the Blue Mountains, in the heat of 
mid-summer. 

Stopping at Wallerawang, the manager of the station 
took him out through the forest to hunt kangaroos. They 
Started out early in the morning and rode for the greater 
part of the day without seeing either a kangaroo or a wild 
dog. When returning, the kangaroo dogs chased a kan- 
garoo rat into a hollow log, out of which they dragged it, 
Darwin says, “an animal as large as a rabbit with a tail 
like a kangaroo”. 

He says he had, however, “an interesting ride, and’ saw 

~some large flocks of white cockatoos feeding in a corn- 
field, and a few more beautiful parrots”. “Crows, like our 
jackdaws, were not uncommon, and another bird somewhat 
like the magpie”’. 

He took a stroll in the evening, along a chain of ponds, 
and saw several platypus disporting in the water. His guide, 
Mr. Brown, shot one, which he examined with keen interest. 
Near here he discovered the “pitfalls” of ant-lion larvae, 
and, like most people, evidently found an ant and dropped 
it in the trap, for he writes, “the ant escaped the fatal jaws 
which lay concealed at the base of the conical hollow”. On 

his return journey, near Mount Victoria, he passed through 
’ large tracts of country in flames, with volumes of smoke 
Sweeping across the road. 

The H.MS. Beagle left Sydney on the 30th of January, 
1836, and took seven days to reach Storm Bay. It was 
squally and very cold, and, as Charles Darwin always suf- 
fered from sea sickness, he did not see much beauty in the 
surroundings “Storm Bay justified its awful name”. 

The ship was anchored off Hobart Town for ten days, 
during which time he says he “made several very pleasant 
little excursions, collecting specimens and studying the 
fossiliferous strata in the immediate neighbourhood”. Like 
all enterprising visitors to Hobart, he ascended Mount Wel- 
lington, but his guide took him up the most difficult side 
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of the mountain, and it required five and a half hours of 
-hard climbing to reach the summit. He noted the beauty 
of the tree-fern gullies. They found a better road down 
but did not get back to the Beagle until 8 p.m. after a 
hard day’s work. 

The H.M.S. Beagle left Hobart Town on February 7th, 
reaching King George’s Sound on March 6th. He contrasts 
the poor, sandy soil, and granite ranges, with the forest 
land of Tasmania, and remarks on the coarse vegetation of 
the then low brushwood and wiry grass. He says “The 
general bright green colours of the brushwood and other 
plants, viewed from a distance, seemed to promise fertility. 
A single walk, however, was enough:to dispel such an il- 
lusion, and he who thinks with me will never wish to walk 
again in so uninteresting a country”. 

He was unfortunate, again, in not seeing kangaroos 
in their native state, for he says: “One day I went out 
with a party in hopes of seeing a kangaroo hunt, and — 
walked over a good many miles of country”. He was, how- 
ever, present at a corroboree of a large tribe of natives, 
near Albany. The Beagle sailed from King George’s Sound 
on March 14, 1836. 

Besides these records in his “Naturalist’s Voyages 
Round the World”, he gives, in his “Geological Observa- 
tions” (chapter VII.), a fine account of the geological struc- 
ture of the Blue Mountains, New South Wales, the strata 
and fossiliferous rocks near Hobart Town, the granite hills 
around Albany, and the superficial calcareous deposits at 
Bald Head. 

In the appendix to Part I there are two papers; the 
first on the palaeozoic shells from Van Diemen’s Land, and 
the second on the palaeozoic corals. 

It must not be forgotten that Charles Darwin was a 
field naturalist. As a boy he collected beetles, and in his 
journey round the world he collected botanical, zoological 
and geological specimens wherever he landed. Many new 
species, including some from Australia, were described by 
specialists later, when he distributed his specimens among 
them. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Members are reminded of rule 4 of the Society which 
reads: ‘All subscriptions shall become due on the first day 
of August and shall be payable in advance.” 
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COWRIES. 


Of all the charms and amulets of personal adornment 
that we have inherited from time immemorial, the Cowrie 
stands alone for pre-eminence in grace, beauty and design, 
enriched by sculptured curves and coloration. 

In the earliest records of ancient Egypt we find them 
linked with Barley (cereal) as the symbolic Life Gate. 

In Europe, travelling westwards, away from the 
Southern Mediterranean along the Danube Valley, we find 
them in graves of prehistoric races, passports for the life 
to come. Away eastwards, we trace them in caravan across 
the Sandy Gobi deserts into Mongolia, but here, desecrated 
as currency or tokens of exchange. 

In China, we derive the name of porcelain (earthen - 
ware) a diminutive of Porceliana porco, a gibbose or con- 
vex shape. In 1271-1292, the travels of Marco Polo quote 
the wealth of Yunnan in Cowries (Moneta), and that the 
countries bordering on China were brought into subjection 
by the power of Cowrie currency. 

In 1764, Major Rennell mentions that in Silket, a pro- 
vince north-west of Bengal, that an increase of revenue 
was demanded, and that several boat loads, of about 50 
tons each of Cowries were returned as tribute by river to 
Bengal, the Counting House of Cowrie Moneta. 

In Nubia, Upper Sudan, soft, plastic gold Cowrie 
figurines have been discovered; the gold was then con- 
sidered of lesser value than the Cowrie shell. 

North America had another somewhat similar shell as 
currency, but the Hudson Bay Company displaced it with 
blankets. ‘ ; 

In Australia, the Naturalists’ Society of New South 
Wales, in the early days, had a Cowrie as its emblem. 

' The beautiful Cowries, Cypraedea, exhibited at the 
February meeting were collected in Sydney Harbour, near 
Watson’s Bay—J. W. HAWLEY. 


HPELMET SHELLS (CASSIDIDAE). 


In Southern Europe, helmet shells have been traced 
back to the period known to geologists as the upper 
Palaeolithic age of mankind, where fragments of Cassis: 
rufa were found in the same stratum as human remains, 
“Talismanic Symbols”. pointing the way to the Isles of the 
Blest. 

Then, still in antiquity, we have the genesis of the 
embryo artist, with his helmet shell, a soft stone, a piece 
of pumice or lava to whittle or wear away the outer layers, 
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of which there are about twenty, of various shades and 
tints—and thus began the art of cameo, or relief engrav- 
ing, which is still fashionable at the present day. 

Some of the species of the genus Cassis do not lend 
themselves to the engraver’s art. Those collected from 
Watson’s Bay, Sydney, are more fragile and delicate, and 
are known as Cassis Thomsoni and Cassis Pilo—J. W. 
HAWLEY. 


MANTISPA AUSTRALASIAE Westwood. 


(Family Mantispidae) . 


The specimen of Mantispa, exhibited at a recent meet- 
ing, was bred from a pupa taken in the funnel-web of a 
“trap-door” spider, obtained at Kenthurst, New South 
Wales, on January 8. 

On overturning an old log in the bush, a well-estab- 
lished spider’s home was found with quite a mass of white 
funnel-web. 

In this web was found a fine, yellow, silken cocoon, and 
while examining this the “cap” of the cocoon was moved, 
thus revealing a pupa of M. australasiae. When the “lid” 
of the cocoon was raised a little, six young spiders quickly 
emerged. These had undoubtedly emerged from some eggs 
which had not been devoured before the Mantispid larva 
had reached its pupal stage, but how they became enclosed 
in the cocoon of the Mantispid I cannot say. It is possible 
that, as the pupa was almost ready to emerge, it may have 
forced the “cap” up sufficiently to allow them to enter. 

During January I collected cocoons of Mantispids from 
four other spiders’ nests; two of these were from “trap- 
doors”, and the others from the egg-capsules of a fiat 
species of the so-called “tarantula”, or “huntsman spider”. 
The adult Mantispids had emerged from all these cocoons. 
—LUKE GALLARD. 

{It would be of great interest to have the host spiders 
of these predaceous lace-wings definitely determined.—Ed.] 


THE BANGALOW Patm.—At a recent meeting, Mr. W. W. 
Froggatt exhibited flower branchlets of the Bangalow Palm, 
Archontophenix Cunninghamiana, The palm bore 200 of 
these branchlets, drooping down from the main fingers and 
groups of three flowers, at intervals of half an inch apart, 
studded each branchlet to its tip. 

The Bangalow Palm ranges from Milton, New South 
Wales, through the coastal brushes, along Queensland to 
North Australia. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By H. S. NIcHOLAs. 
Hoplomorpha abalienella Walk. (Family Oecophoridae) . 


This species is apparently of gregarious habits, as 
colonies of pupae may be collected under bark and debris 
at the base of green Box-tree stumps. It is a seasonal 
species, plentiful in 1932, and rare in 1933 and 1934. 

The pupae are naked but well concealed, and so far 
have proved to be free from parasites. 

From 374 pupae collected in 1932, 269 moths emerged, 
but not one parasite, nor did the remaining pupae, when 
examined, contain parasites. 

The pupae were collected in November, and moths 
commenced to emerge shortly afterwards and continued to 
emerge until April. A few pupae were found in October, 
1933, and again in December, 1934. 

The adult moths may be captured in the field during 
February to March by beating bunches of dead Eucalyptus 
leaves, usually found well away from the ground. 


Machimia ocellifera Meyr. (Family Oecophoridae). 


The pale larvae of this moth have dark heads and feed 
upon the foliage of the “Green Box” (Kucalyptus) trees. 
They are of solitary habits and pass the larval period be- 
tween two leaves, webbed together. 

When about to pupate, the larvae cut out two small 
oval pieces of leaf, web them together, and pupate therein. 

Pupae were collected in October and adult moths 
emerged from October to December. 


Epipaschia nauptialis Walk. (Family Pyralidae) . 


The dark-brown larvae of this moth feed upon dead 
Eucalyptus leaves, constructing web-tunnels and living 
singly therein. . 

The larva or caterpillar which has a narrow, brown 
head and body covered with golden hairs, pupates within 
the web-tunnel, spinning any available materials STAINS 
to form a rough cocoon. : 


[I am indebted to Dr. A. Jefferis Turner, Brisbane, for 
the identification of most of the moths recorded in these 
and previous notes, and to Mr. Edwin Cheel, National 
Herbarium, Sydney, for.the names of the host plants.] 


Ss 
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HISTORY OF THE FIELD NATURALISTS’ SOCIETIES OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 3 


(Notes compiled from the minute books which have been 
placed in the Mitchell Library, Sydney.) 


Part II. 
By WALTER W. FRoGGAtTT. 


The last special meeting was held on March 17, 1894. 
The following printed circular was signed by Mr. John 
Brazier, President, and sent. to every member on the list:— 


“Field Naturalists’ Society of N.S.W.: 
“Dear Sir,— Sydney, March 8, 1894. 


“At a special meeting of this Society, called for last 
evening, of which you were advised by circular, the follow- 
ing resolution was proposed by Mr. Froggatt, seconded by 
Mr. Richards, and carried unanimously, viz.:— 


“That this special meeting of the Naturalists’ Society 
of New South Wales having heard the statement of affairs 
made by the sub-committee appointed to inquire into them, 
and having regard to the loudly expressed wishes of the 
members who -take interest in its welfare, is of opinion 
that it should be wound up, and that the sub-committee 
should be asked to continue their labours and give effect 
to the members’ wishes, calling a special meeting to tender 
their final statement, as soon as they have realised the 
assets and discharged the liabilities’ 

“In furtherance of this resolution, it is earnestly hoped 
that members who still owe their subscriptions will aid the 
sub-committee by forwarding same at once, so that the 
Society’s affairs may be wound up with as little delay as 
possible. They should be forwarded to Mr. Arnold U. Henn, 
Box 1282, G.P.O., Sydney. Stamps will be accepted if more 
convenient than postal orders.” z 

“The statement of the Finance Committee shows 
liabilities of £20/14/-, reduced to £16/5/3 by the kindness 
of the two principal creditors, and assets estimated to pro- 
duce £11/11/9, leaving a deficiency of £4/13/6. This de- 
ficiency will be reduced or increased according to the 
manner in which members fulfil their honourable engage- 
ments, and pay up their overdue subscriptions. It is 
earnestly hoped that this will be done in so satisfactory a 
manner that it may not be necessary to realise the portion 
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of the Society’s assets, which in such case would remain in 
trust for the use of a future Society if ever started. 
“Several members have intimated that in order to pre- 
vent the necessity of realising the books, they would be 
willing to give a donation in addition to their subscription.” 


(Signed) Jonn Brazrer, President. 


Though this was signed by Mr. Brazier, as President, 
it was written by Mr. Arnold U. Henn, a chartered ac- 
countant, who had recently joined the Society, and was 
instrumental in winding up its affairs in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. At this juncture, the sub-committee was 
very fortunate in receiving a long-delayed grant of £20 
from the Secretary of Education. The Society had applied 
for this grant in recognition of the educational value of 
the activities of the Field Naturalists’ Society to the State. 
I believe that this windfall enabled the committee to pay 
all their debts. 

The assets mentioned by the President in his circular 
were held in trust by him for six years. 

The Field Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales 
ceased to function after March 8, 1894. 

On October 11, 1894, Mr. Arnold U. Henn sent out the 
following on postcards to a number of naturalists: “A 
meeting of gentlemen interested in the reorganisation of 
the Field Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales will be 
held in the Secretary’s room, School of Arts, Pitt Street, 
Sydney, at 8 o’clock, on the evening of Tuesday next, 16th 
instant, when your presence and advice will be esteemed a 
favour”. 

This meeting was duly held, and the following persons 
attended it:—Messrs. J. H. Maiden, R. T. Baker, C. Hedley, 
_E. Waite, W. J. Rainbow, G. A. Taylor, W. W. Froggatt, C. 
T. and C. H. Starkey. The convenor, Mr. A. U. Henn, was 
voted to the chair. He opened the proceedings by stating 
that “this meeting had been called because the old Society 
had been wound-up at a special meeting”. (I can find no 
record of any such special meeting.) . J 

A motion was put and carried: “That this meeting is 
called to reorganise the old Society, or form a new Society 
of nature lovers, under a new name”. A committee was 
nominated, consisting of Messrs. C. H. Starkey, C. Hedley, 
E. Waite, J. R. Garland, J. Brazier, and A. U. Henn. 

This committee met at Mr. Starkey’s office, 93 York 
Street, on October 19, when an elaborate set of rules was 
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submitted and adopted, and the Society was named THE 
NATURALISTS’ UNION OF NEw SOUTH WALES. 

The committee, however, went no further, and it was 
not until June 28, 1895, that the first meeting of the new 
Society was held at 93 York Street, Sydney. 

During this long interval most of the members of the 
defunct Field Naturalists’ Society, not satisfied with the 
new committee, dropped out of the Naturalists’ Union of 
New South Wales, and only seven members were present. 
These seven, forming a committee of management, moved 
and adopted the rules. 

They called the second meeting on July 5, 1895, when 
13 members were present. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were adopted, and Mr. Henn submitted a list of 
42 persons to be asked to accept membership .in the 
Naturalists’ Union. 

The following week, the acting committee met, and the 
following officers were elected as the first Council of the 
Naturalists’ Union:— 


President: Pittman, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents: C. Hedley and J. R. Garland. 

Hon. Secretary: A. U. Henn. 

Hon. Treasurer: Russell, Esq. 

Members of Council: Messrs. James, Caird, Brazier, G. 
A. Taylor, and W. J. Rainbow. 


At the next meeting, on July 26, only four members 
attended, and the chief business consisted of receiving the 
refusals of the President, and most of the members of 
Council, to act or accept membership in the Union. 


The final meeting of the Naturalists’ Union took place 
August 23, 1895. Mr. Henn, the Hon. Secretary, the two 
Vice-Presidents and Mr. Brazier met and closed the books, 
and this remarkable Society became defunct. 

The Naturalists’ Union of New South Wales had been 
defunct for five years, but Mr. John Brazier, who had been 
President and Treasurer, when it closed down, took care 
of its assets. When the NEw SoutH NatTurRALIsts’ CLUB Was 
established, some of the original members of the old 
Naturalists’ Union, who were also founders of the new 
Club, held a meeting on December 9, 1900, at which it 
was decided to formally wind-up the old Naturalists’ Union, 
and to hand the assets, consisting of a book case, a number 
of books, and a small cash balance to the New South Wales 
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Naturalists’ Club. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. John 
Brazier for taking care of the books and book case, etc. 


The nature lovers of Sydney met together on August 
9, 1900, at Mr. Garland’s office, when it was unanimously 
resolved that the time had arrived to inaugurate a Natural 
History Club in Sydney. 

It was decided by those present to send out notices 
inviting all persons interested to attend a meeting at the 
Sydney Grammar School on August 13, 1900, when the fol- 
lowing office-bearers were nominated:— 


President: Mr. A. H. S. Lucas, M.A., B.Sc. 

Vice-Presidents: Dr, C. D. Clark, Mr. Charles Hedley, 
F.LS. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. J. R. Garland, M.A., F.LS. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. G. A. Waterhouse, B.Sc. 

Assistant Hon. Secretary: Mr. David G. Stead. ; 

‘Council: Messrs. W. W. Froggatt, F.L.S., P. J. Hill, B.Sc., 
F.L.S., S. J. Johnston, B.A., W. J. Rainbow, F.L.S., Thos. 
Steel, F.C.S., F.L.S., and T. Whitelegge, F.R.MS. 


The first year was a very successful one; eleven 
monthly meetings were held, at each of which a popular 
lecture was delivered, notes read and exhibits. displayed. 


Ten field excursions were held during the year, with an 
average attendance of twenty members. The first one was 
a botanical excursion to Como on September 8, 1900, under 
the leadership of Mr. Garland. 


The first annual report of the New SoutH WALES 
NATURALISTS’ CLUB was issued at the annual meeting. July 
31, 1901. It was stated that “On December 3, 1900, a meet- 
ing of the New South Wales Naturalists’ Club was held, 
when it was decided to wind-up the old Union, and to hand 
the assets (consisting of books, bookcase and a small cash 
balance) to the New South Wales Naturalists’ Club. This 
donation to the Council has been received, and the book- 
case has been placed in the meeting room”. 


In this donation the Club received a large number 
of copies of the three scientific publications issued by the 
defunct Field Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales. 


(1) Australian Butterflies: A brief account of the native 
families with a chapter on collecting and preserving | 
insects. A. Sidney Olliff, F.E.S., 1899. ' 

(2) Plants Indigenous and Naturalised in the Neighbour- 
hood of Sydney: Rev. W. Woolls, Ph.D., F.L.S., 1891. 
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(3) Instructions for Insect Collecting: Directions for col- 
lecting and Mounting Herbarium Specimens, etc. 


Seventy-one members were on the roll; 68 ordinary 
members, including 17 ladies and 3 junior members. The 
Treasurer had cash in hand, £11/17/3, of which 18/1 had 
been received from the old Society. The next President 
was Mr. Charles Hedley, who held office from August, 1902, 
to August, 1903. His Presidential Address was entitled 
“The Deep Sea”. 
~ From this time there are no records in the minute 
books of the monthly meetings; only reports of the Council 
and annual meetings. 

Mr. Thomas Steel was President from 1903-1904. His 
Presidential Address was “Physics of the Sea”. Mr. G. A. 
Waterhouse resigned from the Hon. Secretaryship and Mr. 
W. B. Gurney accepted the position, with Mr. Launcelot. 
Harrison as Hon. Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Walter W. Froggatt was President, 1904-05. His 
Presidential Address was “The Aims and Usefulness of Fieid 
Naturalists’ Societies’. 

A conversazione was held at St. James’ Hall, Phillip 
Street, on February 13, when 108 guests were invited. Mem- 
bers tabled a large number of exhibits, and addresses on 
popular natural history, and a musical programme were 
given. 

The sixth annual meeting took place in August, 1905, 
when Mr. W. J. Rainbow was elected President. At the 
seventh annual meeting he delivered his Presidential 
Address on “A Study of Natural Selection”. 

Up to 1906, the Naturalists’ Club: had published no 
official Journal. The Council then decided that the time 
had come when the activities of the Society should be 
placed on record, and the first issue of “The Australian 
Naturalist” was published in January, 1906, with Mr. W. J. 
Rainbow as Hon. Editor. 

This concludes the early history of the Natural History 
Societies of New South Wales, and from then on the 
activities of the New South Wales Naturalists’ Club and the » 
Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales have been given 
in “The Australian Naturalist”, the Journal of the Society. 

[The title of the Club was changed from the New 
South Wales Naturalists’ Club to the Naturalists’ Society 
of New South Wales in the year 1912, when the amalga- 
mation with the Flora Society took place.—Ed.] 
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NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Proceedings. 


DECEMBER, 1935. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was held. 
in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on Tuesday, 
December 3, 1935, at 8 p.m. 


The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 30 members and visitors present. 


Lecture.—Mr. M. S. Barnett delivered an extremely in- 
teresting and informative lecture on “Something About 
Sugar”, which was illustrated with numerous lantern slides,. 
and water colour drawings showing varieties of sugar cane 
and their development. The lecturer was accorded a very 
hearty vote of thanks. 


Correspondence.—The President read a letter from the 
Secretary of the Royal Zoological Society of London re- 
garding the use of machine guns to destroy emus in 
Western Australia. Other letters received: From University 
of California re Journals. From Miss McClusky re sub- 
scription. Master J. G. Ramsay MacCallum re enrolment. 
Mr. A. K. Grabham re subscription. Miss C. M. Le Plastrier 
re outing to St. Ives. Parks and Playgrounds Movemeni. 
agenda paper. Rangers League re outings. 

New Member.—Mr. A. K. Grabham, Public School, 
Bigga, via Crookwell, was unanimously elected a member 
of the Society. 

Nomination of Members.—Master J. G. Ramsay Mac- 
Callum, “Dobroyde”, Moonan Flat, via Scone. Proposed by 
Mr. W. W. Froggatt, seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. Master 
—. Lawrence, Burwood. Proposed by Mr. N. L. Roberts, 
seconded by Mr. W. W. Froggatt. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Mr. A. E. Watson: Silkworms 
which had been bred and gave silk, true to a particular 
shade of colour. Mr. Watson also demonstrated the method 
used in obtaining cocoons in paper funnels. 

Mr. S. Ashley.—Specimens of Lamb’s Tongue found 
growing in marshes and useful for fodder. 

Mr. John Powell.—Botanical specimens collected at St. 
Ives. ‘ 

Mr. O. Edwards.—Specimens of butterfly pupae. In 
their larval stage they feed on legumes. 
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Mr. J. W. Hawley.—Specimens of Lacewings and fruits 
of Pattersonia. 


JANUARY, 1936. 


A special meeting of the Society was held in the 
Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on Tuesday, 
January 14, 1936, at 7.45 p.m. The meeting was convened 
to celebrate the anniversary of the arrival of Charles 
Darwin in Sydney on January 12, 1836. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 60 members and visitors present. 

Lecturettes——Mr. W. W. Froggatt delivered a lecturette 
on “The Life-work of Charles Darwin”. 

Mr. David G. Stead a lecturette on “Darwin’s Geological 
‘Works and Coral Reefs”. 

Mr. A. E. Watson on “Evolution in Regard to the Be- 
ginning of the World” and “Thoughts on Evolution’. 

: Mr. John Powell read a paper on “Darwin and Political 
Economy”. 

Mr. Keith Howison concluded by showing a selection 
of lantern slides of Sydney as it would have appeared to 
Darwin in 1836. 


FEBRUARY, 1936. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was held 
‘in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on Tuesday, 
February 4,.1936, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 50 members and visitors present. 

New Members.—Master J. G. Ramsay MacCallum and 
Master —. Lawrence were unanimously elected members of 
the Society. 

Members’ Evening.—Miss Jean Garling: Exhibited 
photographs, showing various fruits in the process of dry- 
ing, on the Mildura Irrigation Area, also photographs of a 
tree canoe, and various locks on the Murray, the working 
of which was explained by Miss Garling. 

Mr. O. Edwards.—Specimens of butterfly larvae found 
feeding on mistletoe. The eggs of the butterflies. are 
usually laid on various legumes. 

Mr. S. Ashley.—Collection of island shells. 

Mr. J. W. Hawley.—Collection of various kinds of shells. 

Mr. J. Hawley.—Cone of the Bunya Bunya Pine, 
Araucaria Bidwilli.” 


. 
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My. S. T. Herriott. —Specimens of fossils found in chalk 
and shale. 


Mr. A. E. Watson.—Specimen of white-flowered orchid 
Calanthe veratifolia from the Gosford district. The speci- 
men exhibited a peculiar structure of the labellum. A 
wattle, Acacia. spaturidura, having long spikes. Specimens 
of seedling plants of Melaleuca and Hakea dactyloides. 

Mr. S. Ashley —Egg-mass of praying mantis; specimens. 
of Myrtle and Everlasting flowers. 


‘ Miss Peterson.—Pink inflorescence of Amntigonon, a 
Mexican creeper. 


Mr. N. L. Roberts—Specimens of Hawthorn from New 
York State, U.S.A., in which State 200 varieties are found. 
Leaves of Poison Ivy. Mr. A. G. Hamilton mentioned that. 
at one time a poison ivy grew in the Sydney Botanic Gar- 
dens. Mr. Froggatt stated that once the former Govern- 
ment Botanist (the late Mr. J. H. Maiden) had been 
poisoned by this ivy. 


Mr. Luke Gallard.—Specimen of a “trap-door” spider 
attacked by a lacewing, Mantispa sp., cocoons of which 
had been taken from the spider’s nest. Collection of speci- 
mens obtained on field excursions. Various species of 
moths, the caterpillars of which had been collected by Mr. 
Bailey and Professor Abbott, and the larvae of moths 
found at Engadine by Mr. Powell. 


Mr. W. W. Froggatt.—Read a note on Darling lillies, 
forwarded by Mrs. Pring. Section of brick from the foun- 
dation of the weatherboard inn, near Wentworth Falls, 
New South Wales (1826-1852). Mr. Froggatt mentioned 
that a tree had been planted there to commemorate 
Darwin’s anniversary. Specimen of Alectoria superba, the 
crested grasshopper of Central Australia. 

’Mr. Barnett.—Specimen of Diatomaceous earth, of 
which the Chalk Mountain at Coonabarabran was partly 
formed. Specimens of brown opals and fossil leaves found 
in chalk from the same district, also SOD of a chalky 
substance used for polishing. 

Mr. Harris.—Exhibited lantern slides of views taken 
whilst on his trip to England. 


Miss Thistle Y. Harris—Exhibited lantern slides of 
various species of native flowers. 


Mr. P. E. Barnett—Exhibited lantern slides of various 
spiders and birds. 
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Mr. M. S. Barnett.—Exhibited a miscellaneous collec- 
“tion of lantern slides. 


Marcu, 1936. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was held 
in the Assembly Hall, Department of Education, on Tuesday, 
March 3, 1936, at 8 p.m. 

The President (Mr. W. W. Froggatt), in the chair, with 
about 60 members and visitors present. 

Lecture.—Mr. W. B. Gurney, B.Sc., Government Ento- 
mologist, Department of Agriculture, New South Wales, de- 
livered a most instructive and interesting account of his 
journey abroad, in a lecture, entitled, “A Naturalist in 
India and Africa”. Mr. Gurney told also of some of the 
wild animals which he had observed, and of phases of 
native life, which he had noted during his search. for 
parasites of fruit flies and scale insects. : 

The lecture was illustrated with numbers of lantern 
slides and was appreciated by all present. The lecturer 
was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Correspondence.—Letter from Mrs. Spong re subscrip- 

tion. Mr. Morrison. Dr. Finckh re Dobroyd Point Reserve. 
Mr. Lancaster, forwarding donation to the Society. Parks 
and Playgrounds League. Lieut.-Colonel C. V. Morisset. 
Mr. M. E. Gray. Mr. Harold G. Davies. 
, Nomination of Members.—Miss E. Ellison, 7 Station 
“Street, Kogarah. Nominated by Mrs. A. E. Watson, 
seconded by Mr. A. E. Watson. Miss A. Boone, “Esbekia”, 
Kirrang Street, Abbotsford. Nominated by Mrs. A. E. 
Watson, seconded by Mr. A. E. Watson. Miss D. McCullock, 
172 Pacific Highway, North Sydney. Nominated by Miss T. 
Y. Harris, seconded by Miss Joan Aiken. Mr. Harold G. 
Davies, Public School, Bogan Gate. Nominated by Mr. W. 
W. Froggatt, seconded by Miss D. Dobbin. 

Announcements.—The President reminded members of 
the Darwin Centenary meeting to be held at the University 
on Friday, March 13. 

Mr. Noel L. Roberts moved the following resolutions:— , 
“That a letter be written to the Headmaster of Wilberforce 
State School, asking him to stress the fact that collecting 
bird’s eggs is illegal, and that the Police Department had 
recently confiscated several large collections, and to urge 
the children to take a pride in the wealth of bird life in 
their district, and particularly in the Jacana’s, ‘Lilywalkers’ 
-also.” 
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“That a letter be sent to the Chief Secretary of the 
Queensland Government, congratulating him on his active 
interest in the preservation of native birds and animals, 
and urging him not to rescind the Gazette proclaiming the 
major part of the Hinchinbrook Shire and other shires in 
the North Queensland sanctuaries.” 

The resolutions were put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

Miss T. Y. Harris extended an invitation to members 
to attend the first annual meeting of the Junior Tree 
Lovers’ League of the Illawarra-Bankstown district on 
March 24. 

Exhibition of Specimens.—Miss J. Garling: Following 
on an excursion to the Boy Scouts’ camp at Pennant Hills, 
Miss Garling described the totem poles. and their signi- 
ficance. 

Mrs. M. Jenkins—Exhibited specimens of Eugenia 
myrtifolia. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt.—Exhibited a case of beetles and 
butterflies which had been forwarded by Mr. Lupson, of 
Port Moresby, New Guinea, for identification. 

Mr. Hawley.—Exhibited a collection of shells. 

Mr. A. E. Watson.—Specimen of plant with red sap in 
its roots, and a flower resembling a buttercup, found in 
his garden. Specimens of wild grape, Vitis hypoglauca, 
which he suggestd might be crossed with cultivated varie- 
ties to increase resistance to disease. Specimens of Acacia 
pycnantha, grown from seeds which had been distributed by 
the Department of Agriculture forty-six years ago. 

Mr. J. C. Wiburd—Specimen of Japanese spider plant 
and piece of flint found in Nepean gravel. 

Miss J. Garling.—A belt made from buffalo hide in 
Java and photographs of the Temple of Budda, built 1,200 
years ago. 

Miss L. Kaylock—Manna from Eucalypt tree in the 
Mount Macedon district. 

Miss Peterson—Specimens of Solanum from South 
Africa. 

Mrs. Rudder.—A section of waterpipe, from the Lane 
Cove River district, which was full of silt and a piece of 
twining vine. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt—Inflorescence of the Bangalow 
Palm, Archontophenix Cunninghamiana, grown in his 
garden. The palm from which it was taken was forty 
years old. 

Mrs. A. Messmer.—Specimen of a semi- i torestalalyp? 
of orchid, Lyperanthus ellipticus. oe 
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